The  $ll-Million  Pro-Am* 

The  pros  were  the  Dallas  Cowboys.  The  amateurs 
the  College  All-Stars.  The  event:  July’s  most  spectac¬ 
ular  football  attraction,  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  39th 
Annual  All-Star  Game. 

Dallas  won  20-7.  But  the  real  winners  were  Chi¬ 
cago’s  underprivileged.  Profits  from  this  event  go  to 
more  than  100  different  charities.  Since  1929,  Chicago 
Tribune  Charities  has  contributed  over  eleven  million 
dollars  to  the  poor,  the  orphaned,  the  aged. 

As  Chicago’s  leading  newspaper,  we  feel  a  respon¬ 
sibility  to  help  all  the  people  in  Chicagoland. 

(Diici^o  CTribunt 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
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That's  about  the  way  it  shapes  up. 

It's  quite  a  responsibility  being  this  city's  No.  1  newspaper — 
but  we  like  it  that  way. 

With  more  readers  and  more  total  advertising  than  any  other  San 
Antonio  newspaper,  naturally  everyone  expects  more  of  us. 

And  we  give  it  to  them. 

That's  why  we  keep  growing  bigger,  and  more  importantly,  better. 
Just  like  our  favorite  city. 

2  out  of  3  readers  of  San  Antonio  daily 
and  Sunday  newspapers  read  The  Light* 

‘  Pulse  Inc  1971 


San  Anf^io 


Represented  Nationally  by  Hearst  Advertising  Service,  Inc. 


Harte-Hanks 

pubRahes 

highly  claasifieil 

papers. 

agree.  Especially  after  talking  to  Cal 
Tremblay. 

Cal  is  our  corporate  director  of 
classified  advertising  sales.  And  she 
thinks  in  terms  of  millions  of  ads.  She 
helps  publishers  increase  their  revenues 
by  improving  their  departments  and  by 
evaluating  new  opportunities  — like  100% 
computerized  operations. 

Cal  is  just  one  of  our  corporate 
specialists  who  helps  solve  problems  in 
classified  advertising,  marketing,  sales, 
labor  relations,  planning,  production 
systems,  financial  planning  and  computer 
operations. 

They’re  in  a  class  by  themselves. 


We  see  classifieds  as  the  big  money 
maker  of  the  future.  And  our  publishers 


kARTE'kANks  NEWSpApERS,  iNC. 


Abilene  Reporter-News 
Anderson  Independent-Mail 
Big  Spring  Herald 
Bryan/College  Station 
Eagle 

Commerce  Journal 
Corpus  Chrisli  Caller-T imes 


Corsicana  Sun 
Denison  Herald 
Framingham  News 
Greenville  Herald- Banner 
Hamilton  Journal  News 
Huntsville  Item 
Lewisville  Leader 


Marshall  News  Messenger 
Pans  News 

San  Angelo  Standard-T i  mes 
San  Antonio  Express  S  News 
San  Francisco  Progress 
Woodbury  Times 
Ypsilanti  Press 


Executive  Offices:  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers,  Inc.,  P.  0.  Box  269,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 
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Q.  Are  you  now  using  the 
same  style  dry  mat  for  ALL 
your  reproduction  work? 

Yes - No - 

If  you  answered  YES,  read  on.  Stereo  requirements  are  too 
broad  to  be  satisfied  with  just  one  universal  dry  mat.  That’s 
why  Certified,  whose  only  business  is  dry  mats,  recommends 
different  mats  for  different  purposes:  Syndicate  for  flat  cast¬ 
ing,  Blue  Ribbon  for  molding  to  an  unusual  depth,  Silvertone 
for  fine  printing,  and  Newspaper  for  full  page  reproduction. 
Our  popular  Newspaper  mats  for  example,  are  manufactured 
to  provide  economy,  speed  in  handling  and  quality  reproduc¬ 
tion.  So,  if  you  answered  YES  in  our  little  test,  call  on  Certified 
now  to  make  sure  you’re  getting  the  best  that  letterpress  has 
to  offer. 

Certified  Dry  Mat  Cotp.,  Dept.  EP-9,  West  Groton,  Mass.  01 472 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 

Used  as  the  standard  of  excellence  since  1924 


SEPTEMBER 

9 — Minnesota  AP  Association.  Rochester. 

9-10 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Advertising  Seminar.  Holiday  Inn, 
Decatur. 

9-10 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Fort  Hayes 
Hotel,  Columbus. 

9- 13 — Canadian  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian, 
Halifax. 

10- 12 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association.  Sands  Hotel.  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
10-22 — API  Editorial  Page  Editors  and  Writers  seminar.  Columbia  Univer- 

S'ty. 

12-15 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Canada.  Park 
Plaza  Hotel,  Toronto. 

14- 16— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Classified  Clinic. 
Reading  Motor  Inn,  Reading. 

15- 17 — liiinols  Newspaper  Production  Conference.  Waukegan  Sheraton 
Inn,  Waukegan. 

15-17 — Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association.  Beach  Plaza  Hotel,  Ocean 
City. 

15— 17 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Hyatt  House,  San 
Jose,  Calif. 

16 —  Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference.  Holiday  Inn, 
Indianapolis. 

17 —  South  Dakota  AP  Association.  Madison. 

17-19 — Central  States  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Marriott  Motor 
Hotel,  Chicago. 

17-19 — Southern  Circulation  Managers'  Association.  Parliament  House, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

17-20 — INPA  Eastern  Region.  Wychmere  Harbor  Club,  Harwich  Port. 
Cape  Cod,  Mass. 

17- 20 — SNPA  Foundation  Seminar:  The  Military  in  a  Democracy.  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina.  Chapel  Hill. 

18- 19 — Con+rai  States  Circulation  Managers.  Marriott  Hotel,  O  Hare  Air¬ 
port,  Chicago. 

19- 20—11  iinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  publishers  meet'ng.  Holiday  Inn 
East,  Sorlngfie'd. 

20 -  New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Marriott  Motor  Hotel, 
Newton,  Mass. 

21- 22 — Allied  Daily  Newspapers.  Alderbrook  Inn,  Hood  Canal,  Union. 
Wash. 

21-23 — INPA  seminar.  Camelback  Inn,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 

21- 23 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Sheraton  Motor-Inn, 
Hagerstown  Md. 

22- 24— Marine  Corps  Combat  Correspondents  Association.  Washington 

Hilton.  Washington,  D.C.  i 

22-24 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association.  Moodus,  Conn. 

22- 24 — New  England  Press  Association,  Harrison  Inn,  Southbury,  Conn. 

23- 24 — North  Dakota  Ap  Association.  Dickinson. 

24- 27 — INP.^  Southern  Regional  conference.  Playboy  Plaza,  Miami,  Fla. 
24-27 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors.  Sheraton 

Islander.  Newport,  R.l. 

24-Oct.  6 — API  Investigative  Reporters  seminar.  Columbia  University. 

27-29 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Penn  Harris  Motor 
Inn,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

27-29 — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Editorial  seminar.  Quality  Motel, 
Washington,  D.C. 

29- 30 — Nebraska  AP  meeting.  Holiday  House,  Beatrice. 

30- Oct.  I — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers, 
Pick-Fort  Hays  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30-Oct.  I — AP  Society  of  Ohio.  Hollenden  House,  Cleveland. 

30-Oct.  I— llli  nois  AP  Association.  Pheasant  Run.  St.  Charles.  III. 

OCTOBER 

1-3 — Inter-State  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Wilson  Lodge.  Ogleby 
Park,  W.  Va. 

1-3 — Ohio  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Sheraton-Columbus  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

1-4— INPA  Central  Regional  conference.  Tan-Tar-A,  Osage  Beach,  Mo. 

1- 6 — Newspaper  Food  Editors  conference.  Bellevue  Stratford  Hotel,  Phlla. 
delphla. 

2- 3 — UPl  Editors  &  Publishers  conference.  Statler  Hilton  Hotel,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C. 

6-8 — Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets  Classified  Advertising  seminar.  Holi¬ 
day  Inn  East,  Springfield. 

6-9 — Theta  Sigma  Phi.  Marriott  Hotel,  Houston. 
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published  every  S.nturclay  l)y  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.  Editorial  and  business 
offices  at  8.70  Third  Ave.,  New  York,  N,  Y.  10022.  Cable  address  "Edpub,  New 
York.”  Publication  office  34  North  Crystal  St.,  East  Stroudsburtr,  Pa.  18301. 
Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  StroudsburK.  Pa.  Titles  patentefi  and  Re(r- 
istered  an<l  contents  copyriphted  ©  1972  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co..  Inc.  All 
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How  many 

13,000 circulation  papers 
have  a  news  bureau 
in  Washington  ? 


The  Saratogian  does. 


Ditto  Guam’s  Pacific  Dateline  and  the  Chambers- 
burg  (Pa.)  Public  Opinion.  And  so  do  all  53  Gan¬ 
nett  newspapers,  large  and  small. 

There’s  nothing  mysterious  about  it.  We’ve 
pooled  group-wide  assets  and  skills  to  make  the 
Gannett  News  Service  our  way  to  bring  national 
and  state  news  to  local  papers — with  the  local  im¬ 
pact  their  readers  seek.  Add  to  our  10-man  D.C. 
crew  full-time  bureaus  in  state  capitals,  all  our 
member  cities,  and  others. 

Our  service  works  from  the  grass  roots  up,  too. 
When  readers  in  Idaho  or  West  Virginia  have 
doubts  about  the  way  a  new  policy  will  affect 
them,  their  local  editors  can  fire  off  hotlines  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  GNS  bureau  closest  to  the  action. 
And  get  press-ready  answers  at  the  speed  of  wire. 

Our  own  news  service  is  just  one  way  we’re 


helping  our  local  editors  and  publishers  make 
good  local  papers  better.  We’ve  also  built  up  a 
group  staff  we  think  is  second  to  none.  In  market¬ 
ing,  production,  personnel,  finance.  And  more.  Ex¬ 
pertise  at  the  ready;  ready  to  go  where  help  is 
needed,  when  it’s  requested.  With  fresh  ideas  to 
inspire  the  wholesome,  group-wide  competition 
that  keeps  us  innovating.  And  that’s  good  for  our 
readers,  their  community,  and  Gannett. 

Our  annual  report  can  show  you  how  good 
Gannett’s  theory  of  group  dynamics  proved  itself 
last  year.  And  our  latest  quarterly  statement  will 
bring  it  up  to  date.  Send  for  them  today. 


Gannett  Co.,  Inc., 

55  Exchange  St., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  i46i4 


Gannett 


CALIFORNIA  •  San  Bernardino  Evening  Telegram  •  San  Bernardino  Sun 
CONNECTICUT  •  Hartford  Times 

FLORIDA  •  Cocoa  Today  •  Fort  Myers  News-Press  •  Melbourne  Times  •  Pensacola 
Journal  •  Pensacola  News  •  Titusville  Star-Advocate 
GUAM  •  Pacific  Daily  News  •  Pacific  Dateline 

HAWAII  •  Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  •  Sunday  Star-Bulletin  and  Advertiser 
IDAHO  *  Boise  Statesman 

ILLINOIS  •  Danville  Commercial-News  •  Rockford  Morning  Star  •  Rockford 
Register-Republic 

INDIANA  •  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier  •  Marion  Chronicle-Tribune 
MICHIGAN  •  Battle  Creek  Enquirer  and  News  •  Lansing  State  Journal  •  Port  Huron 
Times  Herald 

NEW  JERSEY  •  Camden  Courier-Post  •  Plainfield  Courier-News 

NEW  YORK  •  Beacon  News  •  Binghamton  Evening  Press  •  Binghamton  Sun-Bulletin 


*  Elmira  Star-Gazette  (Morning  &  Evening)  *  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian  *  Ithaca 

Journal  •  Newburgh  Evening  News  •  Niagara  Falls  Gazette  •  Rochester  Democrat 

and  Chronicle  •  Rochester  Times-Union  •  Utica  Daily  Press  •  Utica  Observer-Dispatch 

PENNSYLVANIA  •  Chambersburg  Public  Opinion 

TENNESSEE  •  Nashville  Banner 

TEXAS  •  El  Paso  Times 

VERMONT  •  Burlington  Free  Press 

WASHINGTON  •  Bellingham  Herald  *  Olympia  Daily  Olympian 
WEST  VIRGINIA  •  Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  •  Huntington  Advertiser 
WESTCHESTER,  ROCKLAND  NEWSPAPERS  •  Mamaroneck,  N  Y..  Daily  Times  • 
Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.,  Daily  Argus  •  New  Rochelle,  N.Y.,  Standard  Star  •  Nyack- 
Rockland,  N  Y..  Journal-News  •  Port  Chester,  N.Y.,  Daily  Item  •  Tarrytown,  N.Y., 
Daily  News  •  White  Plains,  N.Y..  Reporter  Dispatch  •  Yonkers.  N.Y..  Herald  States¬ 
man  •  Ossining,  N.Y.,  Citizen-Register 


The  No.  1  news  medium  stays  first  in  advertising,  too. 

Newspapers  mean  news.  With  all  the  depth  and  detail 
that  78%  of  Americans  demand.  And  get,  at  least  once 
a  day.  Reflecting  this,  IQTl’s  circulation  soared  to  a 
record  daily  average  of  62.2  million  in  the  U.S.  Ad  reve¬ 
nues  have  gained,  too;  they’re  now  running  at  a  brisk 
$6.7  billion  annual  pace.  This  year  has  already  seen  a 
13.6%  jump  over  the  same  period  in  1971.  But  whether 
you  read  piapters  to  analyze  news  or  food  prices,  can  you 
imagine  tomorrow  without  one. 
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Each  Newspaper  has 
its  own  identity 

There  are  six  daily  newspapers  in  the  Landmark 
group.  Each  is  written,  edited  and  distributed  solely 
for  its  readers  in  the  communities  it  serves. 


No  two  are  alike.  And  that’s  the  way  we  like  it. 

Local  editors  and  management  personnel  are 
better  attuned  to  local  problems  than  someone 
hundreds  of  miles  away.  They  know  their  readers' 
interests,  the  needs  of  the  communities.  They’re 
in  a  position  to  provide  community  leadership,  as 
well  as  thorough  news  coverage,  and  they  exercise 
this  responsibility  vigorously  and  judiciously. 

The  common  denominator  for  all  Landmark 
newspapers  is  service  to  the  community.  We  aim 
to  be  an  indispensable  part  of  the  lives  of  its  peo¬ 
ple,  working  to  make  that  life  better  even  as  we 
report  on  its  failures  and  successes. 


7  LANDMARK 

\l  COMMUNICATIONS.  INC. 


150  W.  Brambleton  Ave.,  Norfolk,  Va.  23501 

Tup  Vifr^'nMn-P.'o!  Norfolk.  Va. 

Th<'  Ro.mot'p  T  ruf's  Thp  ,Vo'I(1-Npas  Roanoke.  Va. 

Thp  G'PpnsDoro  C.ii'y  Np  AS  Trip  GrpposbOfO  Rpco'c)  Greensboro.  N.  C. 


LANDMARK  =  Quality  Newspapers 


CA  TCH-lines 


By  I^enora  illiam^on 

WE  THOUGHT  WE  WERE  DOING  THE  RIGHT  THING 
when  we  picked  Sunday  editor  Don  Henry  to  po  to  the 
Republican  convention,  explains  editor-publisher  John  Mc- 
Cornially  of  the  Burlington  (Iowa)  Hank  Eye  in  his  editorial 
page  column.  “Here's  a  young  man  who  is  openly  a  AOung 
Republican,  a  hawk  (at  least  compared  to  his  boss)  on  Vietnam, 
a  captain  in  the  -\rmy  Reserve,  and  he  gets  more  haircuts  per 
year  than  all  the  rest  of  the  newsroom  put  together.  Surely, 
we  thought.  Republicans  would  he  pleased." 

Henry's  daily  dispatches  were  phoned,  recorded,  transcribed, 
and  set — and,  supposedly,  pntof  read.  In  print,  on  page  one 
came  this  |)hrase  in  a  sentence  re  the  Mamie  Eisenhower 
film:  “.  .  .  the  almost  tearfid  response  to  her  appearance  in 
Abyssinia  proved  that  .  .  ."  Of  course,  what  Henry  said  was 
“her  appearance  in  absentia." 

McCormally  adds  lie  could  try  to  explain  to  readers  all  that 
happens  between  the  time  a  story  is  phoned  until  it  goes  out 
the  mail  room  door.  “But  I'm  not  sure  I  understand  it  either. 
Suffice  it  to  say  I  think  the  computer  did  it.  That's  what  we’re 
blaming  everything  on  these  days.*’ 

*  *  * 

THE  DAY  MIKE  ROYKO  CONFESSED  in  his  Chicago 
Daily  \rus  column  that  he  doesn't  take  airplanes  for  good  and 
sound  reasons — “such  as  terror" — he  reviewed  some  of  cures 
that  have  been  jiroposed  for  this  state,  as  his  Miami-Chicago 
train  rolled  along  with  broken  air  conditioning,  closed  club 
car.  and  greasy  meals.  Mike  mentioned  positive  thinking, 
flrinking.  reading  a  dirty  novel,  etc.  “A  sjiorts  writer  told 
me  that  he  flies  without  worry  by  getting  up.  sitting  down, 
and  not  thinking  about  anything.  He  says  he  doesn’t  have 
a  thought  in  his  head.  Absolutely  nothing.  That's  easy  enough 
for  a  sports  writer  to  do,  or  an  alderman,  hut  most  people 
don't  have  that  talent.'’ 

*  *  * 

Vi  HF.N  GM  BOARD  GHAIRMAN'.«  own  Cadillac  was  re- 
called  along  with  .1.877  other  .SI  1 .000-and-up  automobiles,  the 
CIri  eland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  hlurhed  the  story  on  page 
one  w  ith  a  headline  by  Carl  Romansky:  GM  heel  Loses  Car. 

*  *  » 

DO  YOUR  COPY  READERS  BRIDLE  at  writing  heads 
on  wedding  and  engagement  stories?  Do  they  strive  for  variety 
or  settle  for  “Smith-Jones"?  Consider  the  artistry  of  the 
Syracuse  (N.A’.)  Herald-American  &  Post  Standard  copy  desk 
in  a  recent  Sunday  issue  which  contained  some  60  wedding 
item*. 

Here  are  samples,  mostly  .10  point,  one-column  wide:  Miss 
Tracey  wed  to  David  Hayes  .  .  .  Ca/enovia  is  scene  .  .  .  Larkin 
vows  heard  .  .  .  Scotts  married  Saturday  .  .  .  Fentons  visit 
Europe  .  .  .  Cou|)le  married  at  Falls  .  .  .  Prechin*  exchange 
vows  .  .  .  Oswego  grads  are  wed  .  .  .  Music  teachers  married 
.  .  .  Sisters  attend  Miss  Hilfinger  .  .  .  Rome  scene  of  vows  .  .  . 
Childs  sailing  to  Maine  .  .  .  Sisters  attend  bride  .  .  .  Cousin 
officiates  .  .  .  Kaletts  wed  in  garden. 

*  #  * 

FOLLOW'  IN.STRUCTIONS — A  “local  newsman”  on  vaca¬ 
tion  in  Northern  Vi  isconsin.  reports  Indianapolis  \en's  column¬ 
ist  Dave  Mannweiler.  decided  t(>  impress  the  natives  by  leaving 
his  “Press"  card  on  the  windshield  of  his  car  while  shopjving 
in  a  ^mall  town.  As  he  returned,  he  saw  three  Indian  children 
peering  at  the  sign.  Each  one  stepped  up  and  carefully  pressed 
his  hand  to  the  glass. 

*  *  * 

THE  HITCH-HIKER  STUCK  OUT  HIS  THUMB  a-  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Erufuirer  education  reporter  Jim  Hatton  was  driving 
down  William  Howaril  Taft  Road.  Hatton  went  right  on  by. 
and  the  youth  |)romptlv  heaved  a  brick  througb  the  car  window. 
Repair  bill:  -SI 7.  An  Eiupiirer  item  pictured  Jim  as  pondering 
what  it  would  have  cfist  to  stop. 

*  *  * 

THE  NAME  THING — There’s  a  year-round  column  in  the 
Granite  City  (III.  I  Press  Record  titled  “W  inter  Wonderland." 
The  by-line  is  that  of  editor  Bill  Winter.  -Xnd  then  the  manager 
of  Nftrth  Central  Airlines  public  relati<ins  is  Delmar  F.  Drumm. 
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Vivid  past  and  vibrant  present  are  here.  There’s  the  new  42-story  Mariott 
Hotel  (1,000  rooms)  in  the  foreground  and  back  of  it  towers  the  51-story 
One  Shell  Square,  tallest  in  the  South,  both  completed  in  1972.  At  river’s  edge  is 
the  nigh  anachronistic  Delta  Queen,  the  nation’s  last  overnight  steamboat. 

Work  continues  nearby  at  the  Superdome  site  as  the  enclosed  sta¬ 
dium’s  structural  steel  juts  upwards  towards  the  planned  273-foot  height 
The  Superdome  will  be  the  world’s  largest  single  room,  85  million  cubic  feet 
of  enclosed  space! 

Another  big  one  has  been  annouced.  Pan  American  Life  Insurance 
Company  will  build  a  multi-million  dollar  complex,  including  a  new  home 
office  building,  across  St.  Charles  St.  from  that  new  One  Shell  Square  building. 

Sales  are  soaring  too,  thanks  to  response- builder  newspapers.  The 
Times-Picayune  and  States-Item.  Their  feature  for  you  ...  an  84‘7  penetra¬ 
tion  of  total  metro  households  where  the  Effective  Buying  Income  tops 
$3  4/10  billion.  Schedule  in  and  super  structure  your  sales. 
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Endorsement  of  candidates 

A  recapitulation  of  returns  in  the  Editor  &:  Pciu  isher  Presidential 
Poll  since  1932  reveals  a  trace  of  incipient  neutrality  in  the  editorial 
bloodstream  of  tlie  nation’s  newspapers.  WHien  Herbert  Hoover  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  were  contesting  for  the  White  House  only  94 
dailies  responding  in  the  poll  sat  in  the  corner  uncommitted  while 
1,167  took  sides — 6.")6  for  Hoover,  511  for  Roosevelt.  Then  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  there  was  a  slight  pause  in  the  feverish  partisanship  of  news¬ 
papers  until  General  Eisenhower  rallied  with  933  dailies  on  his  side 
and  only  202  for  .\dlai  Stevenson.  .Another  lull  followed  until  1968 
when  it  became  strongly  ev  ident  that  editors  and  publishers  were  jirac- 
ticing  an  independent  stance.  Only  780 — with  634  for  Nixon  and  146 
for  Humphrey — partieijiated  in  the  poll  and  250  marked  “unconi- 
mitted"  on  their  ballots. 

This  review  is  promjited  by  Xeicsday’s  editorial  declaration  this 
week  that  it  would  no  longer  endorse  jxilitical  candidates — for  any 
office — and  it  hoped  “Newsday  is  not  alone  among  newspapers  this 
year  in  breaking  with  an  obsolete  tradition  and  asserting  its  jnac- 
tical  independence  right  through  Election  Day.”  Newsday  is  an  in¬ 
fluential  newsjjaper  in  its  community  on  Long  Island,  New  York, 
and  its  new  position  warrants  special  attention.  We  do  not  argue 
with  its  avowed  intention  to  keep  its  readers  informed  by  fully  re- 
j>orting  the  campaign.  .And  we  concur  in  its  dedication  to  the  jirimary 
obligation  of  a  newspaper  “to  give  its  readers  the  kind  of  information 
they  need  to  make  thoughtful  choices.” 

But  why  should  any  newspaper  abdicate  its  time-honored  responsi¬ 
bility  to  sift  the  campaign  propaganda,  clarify  the  issues,  challenge 
lies  and  otherwise  stimulate  decision-making  and  debate?  More  now 
than  ever  before,  while  they  are  being  bombarded  with  television 
“(juickies”  that  misrepresent  the  issues,  newsjiaper  readers  can  stand 
thoughtful  guidance  on  how  they  might  vote  for  a  President.  The 
newspaper  does  no  disservice  by  stating  plainly  where  its  ownership 
or  editorial  board  stands.  It  is  not  proof,  as  Newsday  suggests,  that 
the  newspaper  is  presenting  coverage  of  the  candidates  with  its  bias 
showing.  Editors  and  publishers  who  go  on  record  with  their  choice 
of  a  candidate  are  more  likely  to  enforce  objectivity  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  than  those  who  keejj  their  politics  to  themselves. 

Even  if  readers  disagree  with  the  newspaper’s  reasons  for  endorsing 
a  candidate  for  any  public  office  or  pay  no  attention  to  them  they 
are  entitled  to  some  sensible  evaluation  of  the  men  and  the  issues. 
Newsday  can  be  commended  for  promising  to  give  all  of  the  news 
of  a  jmlitical  campaign  but  there  is  the  danger  that  readers  won’t 
take  such  a  big  dose  of  information,  and  thus  will  not  be  so  well  in¬ 
formed  as  the  editor  hoped.  It’s  the  special  province  of  the  editorial 
jiage  to  hel])  him  wade  through  all  this  stuff  in  print  and  on  the  air 
and  he  can  be  assured  he’s  getting  a  fair  interpretation  if  he  knows 
the  newsjjaper’s  own  point  of  view.  Just  as  the  average  ]ierson  asks 
his  neighbor  “how  are  you  going  to  vote?”  because  he  is  undecitled 
himself,  the  newsjiaper’s  public  endorsement  of  a  candidate  for  aider- 
man  or  President  can  be  the  starting  point  for  a  voter  trying  to  make 
up  his  mind. 
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letters 

AIM  AM)  THE  TIMES 

I  was  most  disappointed  by  the  story 
(August  26)  on  Accuracy  in  Media’s  con¬ 
troversy  with  the  New  York  Times.  Your 
readers  were  left  with  a  very  erroneous 
impression  of  what  had  transpired. 

1:  Tlie  plate  of  tlie  AIM  ad  on  Tom 
Wicker  s  inaccuracies  was  mailed  l)y  the 
typograplier  on  July  28.  allowing  more  than 
enough  time  to  meet  the  deadline  for  the 
scheduled  date  of  publication,  August  6. 

2:  AI^^  did  not  notify  Time  or  any  other 
periodicals  that  the  ad  was  going  to  appear 
on  August  6.  Time  learned  that  we  were 
planning  to  run  such  an  ad  when  they  in¬ 
terviewed  me  for  a  story.  1  did  not  know 
at  that  time  whether  the  New  York  Times 
would  run  the  ad  or  not. 

3;  The  New  York  Times  claims  that  the 
ad  was  not  received  until  .\ugust  7.  There 
is  no  proof  that  the  plate  was  not  delivered 
sooner. 

4:  The  scheduled  publication  date  f»f 
August  13  was  cancelled  bv  the  Times,  not 
by  AIM. 

5:  The  Times’  claim  that  the  ad  had  to 
he  delayeil  so  that  its  accuracy  could  be 
checked  with  icker  is  false.  AIM  was 
able  to  document  the  allegations  in  the  atl 
fully  with  the  letters  that  it  had  exchanged 
with  Wicker.  W'e  did  so  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  JT'a.shington  Star-News,  which  ran 
the  ad  on  .Xugust  24.  The  Times  was  well 
aware  of  our  charges  of  inaccuracy  against 
Wicker,  since  we  had  written  not  only  to 
Wicker,  hut  to  the  managing  editor  and 
the  publisher  about  them  in  a  vain  effort 
to  get  corrections  made.  There  was  one 
statement  in  the  ad  that  was  true  at  the 
time  the  ad  was  set  in  type,  hut  which 
would  have  been  inaccurate  on  the  date  it 
was  to  he  run.  That  was  a  statement  that 
Wicker  had  not  responded  to  a  letter  AIM 
sent  him  in  April  about  alleged  inaccu¬ 
racies  in  one  of  his  columns.  We  received 
a  reply  from  Whicker,  admitting  most  of 
the  inaccuracies,  after  the  ad  was  set  and 
mailed.  That  was  the  “erroneous  allega¬ 
tion”  spotted  by  The  Times.  The  fact  is 
that  immediately  after  receiving  Wicker’s 
letter,  I  wrote  to  him  to  say  that  I  would 
send  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Times 
saying  that  we  had  heard  from  him  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  our  April  inquiry,  and  we  would 
report  that  he  had  admitted  most  of  the 
errors  charged.  That  offer  was  not  accepted. 

Since  it  was  clear  that  the  Times  was 
stalling  and  would  not  guarantee  that  it 
woidd  publish  the  ad  as  written,  AIM  de¬ 
cided  not  to  schedule  a  new  publication 
date  in  the  Times.  W’e  were  disturbed  by 
the  fact  that  the  Times  used  the  excuse  of 
possible  inaccuracies  in  the  ad  to  block  its 
publication  on  the  dates  requested. 

.MM  would  he  delighted  to  see  the  Neiv 
York  Times  apply  this  same  passion  for  in¬ 
suring  accuracy  across  the  hoard. 

Abraham  H.  KAi.isit 
Executive  secretary.  Accuracy  in  Media, 

W'ashington,  D.C. 

*  *  * 

The  ad  by  Accuracy  in  Media  (August 

12)  is  one  of  the  best  things  that  I  have 
yet  seen  in  Editor  &  Publisher.  Just  as 
the  press  helps  keep  government  honest 


by  exposing  dishonesty,  so  someone  must 
keep  the  press  honest  by  exposing  its 
wrongdoings.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  seems  to  have  some  notion 
of  how  to  go  about  it. 

Dorothy  Coffman 

Fairfax,  Va. 

*  *  * 

FAVORED  BILL 

Your  ,\ugust  19  edition  correctly  quoted 
the  APME  Freedom  of  Information  com¬ 
mittee  statement  on  national  shield  legis¬ 
lation.  The  advisory  did  indicate  that  it 
supported  a  hill  co-sponsored  by  Senator 
James  B.  Pearson  of  Kansas  and  Repre¬ 
sentative  Ogden  Reid  of  New  York. 

.Since  then,  however,  as  chairman  of  the 
.\PME  Fol  committee.  I  worked  with  the 
Joint  Media  Committee  on  developing  a 
new  approach  to  the  shield  law.  (The 
JMC  is  composed  of  representatives  from 
.'\PME.  .ASNE.  Sigma  Delta  Chi.  the  Na¬ 
tional  Press  Photographers  Association  and 
the  Radio-Television  News  Directors  Asso¬ 
ciation.) 

Senator  Walter  Mondale  of  Minnesota 
has  introduced  a  new  hill  which  is  much 
closer  to  the  general  principles  indorsed 
by  the  JMC. 

Essentially,  it  provides  a  qualified  priv¬ 
ilege  which  cannot  he  lifted  by  a  federal 
court  unless  it  finds  “clear  and  convincing 
evidence”  that: 

1.  The  writer  or  broadcaster  has  informa¬ 
tion  relevant  to  a  “specific  probable”  law 
violation ; 

2.  There  are  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
the  necessary  information  and. 

3.  There  is  a  “compelling  and  overriding 
national  interest”  in  making  the  informa¬ 
tion  available  to  the  investigative  body. 

The  privilege  would  not  apply  to  cases 
of  libel  where  the  defendant  bases  his  de¬ 
fense  on  the  source  of  the  allegedly  de¬ 
famatory  information. 

This  hill  deserves  support  of  all  news¬ 
men 

John  R.  Finnegan 
Executive  editor  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 

Pioneer  Press  and  chairman  of  the 

APME  Freedom  of  Information  Commit¬ 
tee. 

*  *  * 

LOTTERY  NEWS 

Your  editorial  endorsement  (July  29)  of 
HR  2374  to  permit  lottery  news  and  ads 
would  bring  a  false  jirosperity  at  tremen¬ 
dous  cost  of  moral  and  economic  integrity. 
Gambling  is  un-American.  It  promotes  an 
illusory  “short-cut”  to  success  as  opposed 
to  hard  work  and  service  to  the  public. 
These  ideals  are  chief  factors  in  personal 
success  and  in  making  our  nation  great. 

Gambling  is  immoral.  It  is  robbery  by 
mutual  consent  just  as  dueling  is  murder 
by  mutual  consent.  Its  chief  motive  is  the 
same  one  behind  theft  and  embezzlement. 
Gamblers  who  lose,  too  often  take  the  next 
step  into  these  crimes.  This  spirit  of  covet- 
eousness  is  forbidden  by  Moses’  Tenth 
Commandment:  “Thou  shalt  not  covet  any¬ 
thing  that  is  thy  neighbor’s”.  The  gambler 
says:  “I  don’t  care  who  gets  hurt  as  long 
as  I  win  some  money  or  have  .some  ex¬ 
citement” — just  the  opposite  of  Jesus’  2nd 
commandment,  “Thou  shalt  love  thy  neigh¬ 
bor  as  thyself”.  Thus,  the  more  money  a 
lottery  produces  for  worthy  causes,  the 


more  it  chips  away  at  the  character  and 
integrity  of  our  people. 

Phil  E.  Pierce 
Pastor  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  at 

Ellsivorth,  III.  and  editor  of  weekly  fea¬ 
ture,  Pungent  Prayer. 

*  *  * 

NEWS  CHECKING 

Here  is  a  hypothetical  case:  I  am  a  re¬ 
porter  covering  City  Hall.  .An  informant 
tells  me  the  mayor,  who  is  seeking  re-elec¬ 
tion.  has  several  drunk  driving  convictions. 

I  am  certain  that  the  same  informant  also 
gives  this  news  to  the  local  television  sta¬ 
tion. 

Competitive  pressure  forces  me  to  use 
the  item  before  I  can  check  it  out  properly. 

I  print  it.  Next  day  the  mayor  calls  it  a 
“damnable  lie”  and  he  proves  to  he  right. 
Before  I  even  had  sufficient  time  to  write 
an  apology  I’d  be  down  the  road,  looking 
for  another  job  in  another  field. 

Sure,  I  was  quite  willing  to  put  the  apol¬ 
ogy  on  the  front  page  just  as  Jack  .Ander¬ 
son  did  on  nation-wide  tv.  I  would  still  he 
dismissed.  Jack  Anderson  was  dismissed 
by  our  editor;  his  column  no  longer  appears 
in  the  Klamath  Falls  Herald  and  News.  It 
was  one  of  the  best  decisions  this  news¬ 
paper  has  made  in  a  long  time. 

Those  who  find  excuses  for  Mr.  .Anderson 
saying  that  it  took  courage  to  apologize  in 
front  of  the  nation,  somehow  seem  to  have 
their  values  screwed  up. 

Jan-Udo  Wenzel 

Klamath  Falls,  Ore. 

«  «  * 

ON  ADVOCACY 

R.  L.  Chambers  did  not  read  my  letter 
on  advocacy  journalism.  I  would  not  “rule 
out  subject  matter  that  is  intensely  con¬ 
troversial.”  On  the  contrary,  I  would  keep 
the  news  columns  open  to  all  views,  not 
just  those  that  I  happen  to  think  are  cor¬ 
rect.  Advocates,  I  fear,  would  not. 

Thomas  F.  Driscoll 
Assistant  managing  editor,  Peoria  (III.) 

Journal  Star. 


Short  Takes 

People  w’ho  have  steady  mobs,  work 
hard,  save  money  for  their  children’s  edu¬ 
cations  (does  that  guy  sound  familiar) 
lose  in  the  end. — Detroit  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Two  youths  charged  with  breaking  into 
an  Eileen  Street  home  and  stealing  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  will  be  given  a  rearing  today  in 
Police  Court  .  .  . — .Albany  (N.Y.)  Times 
Union. 

*  *  « 

Hedging  on  the  thermostat,  w’ashing  the 
widows  only  once  a  year. — Pittsburgh 
I’ress. 

*  *  * 

A  crowd  of  5000  huddled  under  umbrel¬ 
las  and  stayed  drying  the  rain  in  hopes  of 
seeing  Kip  Keino  of  Kenya. — Los  Angeles 
Herald  Examiner. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

The  amended  order  made  it  clear  the 
court  concluded  Bond  met  the  requirement 
that  candidates  .  .  .  must  have  lied  in  the 
state  for  10  full  years  before  the  election. — 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 
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Poynter  gift  seeks  to  stem 
erosion  of  public  confidence 


Indiana  University  has  accepted  the 
challenffe  of  an  alumnus,  Nelson  P.  Poyn¬ 
ter,  chairman  of  the  hoard  of  the  St. 
Petersbitrn  (Fla.)  Thins  and  president  of 
the  Congressional  Quarterly,  to  help 
restore  the  nation’s  trust  in  its  institu¬ 
tions,  public  and  private. 

Throufih  the  Poynter  Fund,  the  j)ublish- 
er  has  awarded  $.'>00,000  to  lU  over  a 
five-year  period  for  a  pilot  i)roject  aimed 
at  bridsiiiK  the  credibility  pap  between 
the  citizenry  and  the  institutions  of  Amer¬ 
ican  democracy.  If  successful,  it  is  hoped 
the  ])i-ocess  can  be  applied  on  other  cam- 
))uses  and  eventually  reach  down  to  prade 
school  level. 

Program  direelor  souglit 

Ryrum  E.  Carter,  chancellor  of  the  lU 
Rloominpton  campus,  said  a  full-time  di¬ 
rector  will  be  soupht  for  the  propram. 
The  project  is  exi>ected  to  reach  into  nu¬ 
merous  depaitments  and  all  eipht  cam¬ 
puses  of  the  University.  Its  informational 
aspects  will  be  made  available  to  other 
Indiana  universities  and  collepes. 

“In  the  years  since  World  War  II  the 
people  have  lost  faith  in  the  ability  of 
their  institutions  to  respond  effectively  to 
current  i)roblems  and  to  move  forward  on 
all  fronts — social,  economic  and  political,’’ 
Poynter  said. 

“They  have  lost  confidence  in  the  credi¬ 
bility  of  their  leaders  and  virtually  all  of 
our  institutions — the  church,  the  schools, 
industry,  bankinp  and  commerce,  povern- 
ment,  and  communications  media. 

“This  vast  ei'osion  in  public  confidence 
must  be  reversed  and  our  educational  in¬ 
stitutions  can  play  a  vital  role  in  makinp 
our  povernments  and  the  media  more 
credible  tbrouph  better  understandinp.” 

One  pitfall  Poynter  foresees  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  a  few  educational  institu¬ 
tions  could  make  even  a  small  dent  in  the 
problem  without  becominp  apologists  for 
the  credibility  of  povernments  or  the 
media. 

“If  they  can,’’  he  said,  “the  institutions 
could  anticipate  improvement  in  theii-  own 
credibility  and  the  idea  likely  would 
spread  to  other  campuses.’’ 

Poynter  asserted:  “It  would  seem  that  a 
l)roper  poal  for  our  educational  institu¬ 
tions  would  be  to  help  .Americans  judpe 
better  the  credibility  of  their  channels  of 
information  and  the  information  itself. 
.American  students  should  begin  to  learn 
even  in  primary  schools  that  our  system  is 
predicated  on  the  resolution  of  differences 
without  violence  or  force.’’ 

Working  on  the  Poynter  challenge  has 
been  a  committee  composed  of  Charles  F. 
Ronser,  dean  of  the  new  School  of  Public 
and  Environmental  -Affairs;  Mis.  Dorothy 
Collins,  University  Chancellor’s  Office; 
Dean  Fraser,  chairman  of  microbiology; 


Richard  G.  Gray,  chairman  of  journalism, 
and  Charles  S.  Hyneman,  emeritus  pro¬ 
fessor  of  political  science.  Other  faculty 
members  and  administrators  also  have 
been  involved  in  the  planning. 

Areas  of  c.xaniination 

The  committee  proposes  exposing  a 
cros.s- section  of  students  to  outspoken  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  public  and  private  institu¬ 
tions  as  well  as  knowledgeable  faculty 
members  in  order  to  background  the  stu¬ 
dents  on  the  nature  of  the  credibility  pap. 

.After  paining  this  basic  background, 
which  would  include  a  better  understand- 
’Tg  of  the  role  of  the  media  and  public 
institutions  in  a  democractic  society,  the 
students  would  be  encouraged  to  initiate 
further,  in-depth  study  that  would  take 
them  into  the  outer  world. 

The  committee  raises  the  question: 

“What  could  be  more  exciting  and  in¬ 
structive  than  to  hear  industry’s  side  of 
the  i>ollution  argument  while  standing  in 
one  of  the  steel  mills  at  Gary?” 

With  adequate  guidance  at  all  times  but 
also  with  stress  of  self-motivation,  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  program  would  undertake 
case  studies  of  such  public  issues  as  the 
Pentagon  Papeis,  the  -Anderson  Papers, 
the  danger  of  ))hosphates,  the  environ¬ 
mental  crisis,  and  federal  aid  to  church- 
related  schools. 

Other  topics  might  be  the  decline  of 
public  transit,  desecration  of  city  land¬ 
scapes,  inefficiency  in  county  and  circuit 
courts,  the  outreach  of  the  chui-ch,  local 
consumer  conditions,  and  honesty  in  local 
and  state  government. 

Nor,  said  the  committee,  should  the  uni¬ 
versity  as  a  basic  institution  escape  close 
scrutiny. 

Overriding  the  entire  undertaking,  said 
the  planners,  should  be  a  concerted  effort 
to  refine  the  students’  understanding  of 
how  the  mass  media  report  about  i)ublic 
and  i)rivate  institutions. 

Students,  they  emphasized,  should  be 
introduced  in  an  intelligent  and  informed 
manner  to  press  ciiticism  and  evaluation 
of  media  performance.  They  also  should 
develo])  an  understanding  of  government- 
media  relations  in  a  democratic  society. 
Not  only  should  they  increase  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  oi)eration  of  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  institutions  and  their  role  in  .Ameri¬ 
can  society  but  to  learn  where  and  how  to 
get  specific  and  general  information  about 
them. 

Poynter  is  a  1924  graduate  of  Indiana 
University  where  he  was  editor  of  the 
Iiidiinm  Dttilii  Student. 

The  Fund  has  worked  closely  with  the 
-American  Political  Science  .Association  for 
almost  20  years  on  projects  to  bring  a 
better  understanding  between  political 
scientists  and  journalists.  Its  internship 


program  in  Florida  for  students  who  ex¬ 
pect  to  make  careers  in  the  media  is  allied 
with  the  University  of  Florida  and  the 
University  of  South  Florida. 

The  Poynter  Fund  grant  was  made  to 
Indiana  University  as  a  part  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  recently  completed  l.oOth  Rirth- 
day  Fund  Campaign.  The  Fund  is  in  hon¬ 
or  of  Nelson  Poynter’s  late  father,  Paul 
Poynter,  and  his  mother  who  lives  in  St. 
Petersburg.  Paul  Poynter  was  a  newspa¬ 
per  publisher  in  Florida  and  Indiana. 

• 

Gannett  funds 
aid  institutions 
in  Elmira  area 

The  Gannett  Newspaper  Foundation, 
which  started  the  Star-Gazette  Lend-A- 
Hand  I’und  with  $100,000,  announced 
three  gifts  totaling  $l,42r),000  for  the  El¬ 
mira  area. 

Trustees  of  the  Foundation  approved 
grants  of  $.o0(),0()0  to  St.  Joseph’s  Hospi¬ 
tal,  $67r>,000  to  Elmira  College,  and  $250,- 
000  to  the  Chemung  County  United  Fund. 
These  gi'ants  are  being  made  by  the 
Foundation  in  the  form  of  Gannett  Co., 
Inc.  stock  which  will  be  transferred  to  the 
endowment  or  reserve  funds  of  the  local 
organizations. 

The  Foundation  earmarked  $.500,000  of 
the  Elmira  College  grant  for  acquisitions 
to  be  used  by  the  Gannett-Tripp  Learning 
Center.  The  balance  was  not  earmarked 
for  any  specific  use.  That  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  recii)ients.  The  Foundation 
trustees  said  they  hojie  this  action  will  aid 
these  institutions  to  continue  community 
projects  which  might  otherwise  have  to  be 
curtailed  or  abandoned  without  substan¬ 
tial  helj)  from  other  sources. 

Paul  Miller,  president  of  the  Gannett 
Newspaper  Foundation,  said:  “The 

Foundation  recognizes  Elmira’s  needs  and 
wishes  to  su|)i)ort  the  spirited  recovery 
already  underway.” 

Robert  L.  Collson,  Star-Gazette  publish¬ 
er,  said:  “The  Foundation  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  the  massive  federal  and  state 
funds  available  for  local  flood  recovery. 
The.se  grants  are  made  in  areas  where 
public  funds  wei’e  not  available  or  large 
enough.” 

The  Foundation  started  people-to-people 
aid  in  the  Twin  Tiers  with  the  $100,000 
Lend-.A-Hand  grant  the  day  flood  waters 
receded.  Since  then,  Lend-A-Hand  has 
continued  to  dispense  aid  totaling  nearly 
$200,000  to  nearly  4,000  families  from  a 
fund  totaling  $028,000.  .About  $165,000 
was  added  to  the  Foundation  grant  by 
more  than  2,200  contributions  from  across 
the  nation  and  several  foreign  countries. 
-About  $r):>,000  came  from  the  sale  of  Star- 
Gazette  booklets  with  pictures  and  articles 
about  the  flood. 


McKinnon  sells 
eight  weeklies 
to  Harte-Hanks 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.  has 
reached  agrreement  in  principle  to  acquire 
eipht  weekly  newspapers  and  half  interest 
in  a  production  plant  in  San  Diego,  Cali¬ 
fornia. 

The  announcement  was  made  by  Robert 
G.  Marbut,  president  and  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  San  Antonio-based  communi¬ 
cations  company,  and  Clinton  D.  McKin¬ 
non,  principal  stockholder  of  the  San  Die¬ 
go  group. 

Included  are  all  the  stock  or  assets  of 
the  companies  that  publish  the  La  Jolla 
Lif/lit  ami  Journal,  the  Coronado  Jottrnal 
and  the  six-newspaper  Sentinel  group,  as 
well  as  .oO  percent  interest  in  Publishers 
Offset,  the  production  company  that  prints 
most  of  the  papers. 

The  transaction,  valued  at  $3.1  million, 
will  include  $1.8  million  in  Harte-Hanks 
stock.  Closing  is  scheduled  on  or  before 
October  31. 

Collectively,  the  newspapers  have  $1.8 
million  in  revenue  and  Publishers  Offset 
has  additional  revenue  from  outside  print¬ 
ing  contracts. 

The  San  Diego  group  will  become  the 
ninth  new  Harte-Hanks  affiliate  to  be  lo¬ 
cated  outside  of  Texas  since  the  company 
began  to  operate  outside  its  home  state  15 
months  ago. 

• 

Michigan  daily  added 
to  the  Ottaway  group 

Dow  .Tones  &  Company,  Inc.,  announced 
that  Ottaway  Newspapers  Inc.,  a  wholly- 
owned  subsidiary,  has  signed  a  contract  to 
acquire  the  Traverse  Cit)/  (Mich.)  Record- 
Eaftle.  an  afternoon  newspaper  for  83.9 
million  in  cash.  The  transaction  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  completion  September  29,  1972, 
subject  to  final  audit. 

The  newspaper,  which  is  owned  by  the 
Herald  &  Record  Company,  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  18, .500.  Robert  A.  Ratdorff  is 
president,  publisher  and  editor. 

Dow  .Tones,  through  the  Ottaway  Group, 
owns  10  daily  newspapers  in  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  Con¬ 
necticut. 

James  H.  Ottaway  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Ottaway  Newspapers,  announced 
that  Elton  P.  Hall,  a  vicepresident  of 
Ottaway  Newspapers  at  its  headquarters 
in  Campbell  Hall,  N.Y.,  will  become  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Record-Eagle  after  the  sale 
is  completed.  Hall  has  been  with  the  Otta¬ 
way  Group  since  1937.  Before  becoming  a 
coiporate  vicepresident  in  1967,  he  was 
assistant  geneial  manager  of  the  Pocono 
Rerord  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa.,  and  then  gen¬ 
eral  manager  and  publisher  of  the  Oneon- 
ta  (N.Y.)  Star. 

The  Michigan  transaction  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  Maurice  K.  Henry  of  George  J. 
Cooper  As.sociates,  newspaper  consultants 
and  brokers  of  New  York  City. 
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Circulation  problems 
kill  two  new  dailies 

Two  new  daily  newspapers  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  went  out  of  business  recently  after 
encountering  circulation  problems. 

For  the  Ha^icock  County  Daily  Netvs 
at  Greenfield,  Indiana,  it  was  a  case  of 
“too  big  too  soon,”  said  Thomas  E. 
Ketchum,  editor  and  co-publisher,  who 
started  the  paper  July  31. 

After  four  weeks  and  one  day,  the 
News  left  the  field  again  to  the  Greenfield 
Reporter  which  was  established  in  1908. 

Ketchum  said  he  was  surprised  how 
acceptance  cf  the  News  “snowballed.”  He 
had  been  managing  editor  of  the  Reporter 
and  felt  the  community  could  stand  a  daily 
paper  that  stressed  local  coverage.  Paid 
circulation,  he  said,  reached  4,1500  with 

I, 000  in  town  and  the  rest  in  the  area 
around  Greenfield,  which  is  15  miles  from 
Ind’anapolis. 

With  so  much  suburban  circulation  the 
News  needed  a  corps  of  motor  route  driv’- 
ers  but,  Ketchum  learned,  the  two  and 
three-hour  runs  didn’t  pay  enough  to  make 
the  jobs  attractive.  He  tried  being  his 
own  circulation  manager  and  found  he 
couldn’t  do  the  job. 

The  News,  he  concluded,  was  started 
too  far  ahead  of  schedule.  “It  got  too  big 
too  fast  and  we  couldn’t  cope  with  the 
problems,”  he  said.  Efforts  were  made  to 
fill  it  with  local  news  of  the  day  but  some¬ 
times  delivery  of  the  paper  was  as  late 
as  9  p.m. 

With  co-publisher  Rodney  Fleming, 
Hancock  Publications  Inc.  will  continue  in 
business  with  a  weekly  and  some  shoppers 
that  are  produced  in  a  commercial  print¬ 
ing  plant,  as  w'as  the  News. 

>i<  *  * 

The  IPc.st  Tennessean,  a  six-day-a-week 
newspaper  published  at  Jackson,  Tenn., 
ceased  publication  (August  25)  after 
being  in  business  for  two  months. 

Editor  John  E.  Barnes  said  the  publi¬ 
cation  had  “insurmountable  circulation 
problems.”  Initial  paid  circulation  in  June 
was  17,300,  but  this  dropped  to  9,500  after 
the  paper’s  inability  to  deliver  the  paper 
could  not  be  solved  by  a  firm  of  specialists 
that  had  been  retained. 

Nearly  $300,000  was  spent  by  publisher 

J.  Frank  Warmath  before  the  paper  fold¬ 
ed,  Barnes  said.  He  hopes  to  regain  his 
losses  by  replacing  the  daily  with  a  week¬ 
ly  shopper  to  be  delivered  free  to  22,000 
households  in  the  area. 

The  paper  folded  despite  increasing 
support  from  local  advertisers  and  loyal 
subscribers,  Barnes  said.  The  offset- 
printed  West  Tennessean  was  competing 
against  a  123-year-old  daily,  the  Jackson 
Sun,  which  has  a  30,000  circulation. 

• 

Circulators  named 

Herbert  W.  Davis  has  been  named  me¬ 
tropolitan  circulation  manager  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  replacing 
William  T.  Malone,  who  became  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Lafayette  (Ind.) 
Journal  &  Courier  on  September  1.  Davis 
has  been  circulation  manager  of  the  Mem- 
jihis  Press-Scimitar.  T.  Don  Sage  has  been 
named  metropolitan  circulation  manager. 

EDITO 


Morris  firm  buys 
Texas  newspapers 
from  Whittenburg 

Morris  Communications  Corporation, 
based  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  has  purchased  con¬ 
trolling  interest  in  newspapers  at  Amaril¬ 
lo  and  Lubbock,  Texas,  from  S.  B.  W’hit- 
tenburg.  No  price  was  given. 

W.  S.  Morris  III,  president  of  MCC, 
said  minority  shareholders  would  be  ad¬ 
vised  shortly  of  the  details  of  the  transac¬ 
tion  and  the  price  offered  for  their  stock. 

MCC  is  the  parent  company  of 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Corporation 
which  owns  six  newspapers  in  Georgia 
(Savannah,  Augusta,  Athens)  and  the 
Alaska  Empire  at  Juneau.  A  new  subsidi¬ 
ary,  Southwestern  Newspapers  Corpora¬ 
tion,  has  been  formed  by  MCC  for  the 
Texas  acquisitions. 

The  announcement  of  the  transaction 
was  made  by  Morris,  Paul  Simon,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Morris;  and  Whit¬ 
tenburg.  The  Amarillo  Globe  and  Neu's, 
with  a  combined  weekday  circulation  of 
85,000  and  Sunday  circulation  of  75,000 
were  owned  by  Amarillo  Globe  and  News 
Publishing  Company  which  also  owned  the 
Lubbock  Avalanche  Journal  through  a 
.subsidiary.  The  Avalanche  Journal  has  a 
combined  morning-evening  circulation  of 
82,000  and  Sunday  circulation  of  75,000. 


New  position  filled 
at  Delaware  papers 

Frederick  W.  Hartmann,  metropolitan 
editor  of  the  News-Journal  papers  (Wil¬ 
mington,  Delaware)  for  the  past  five 
years,  has  been  named  an  assistant  to 
Richard  P.  Sanger,  president  of  the 
News-Journal  Co.  He  will  be  assistant  for 
corporate  development  and  will  conduct 
market  re.search  to  determine  what  addi¬ 
tional  communications  services  the  public 
wants  that  the  News-Journal  Co.  can 
provide. 

John  K.  Baker  has  been  named  to  re¬ 
place  Hartmann  as  metropolitan  editor. 
He  came  to  the  News-Journal  papers  a 
year  ago  after  being  publisher  of  the 
Dickinsoyi  (N.D.)  Press. 

W’illiam  A.  Hayden,  an  assistant  metro¬ 
politan  editor,  has  become  assistant 
features  editor. 

John  H.  Taylor  Jr.,  education  editor, 
is  now  an  assistant  metropolitan  editor. 

• 

John  Riley  promoted 

Mrs.  Ernest  L.  Finley  and  Evert  B. 
Person,  co-publishers  of  the  Santa  Rosa 
(Calif.)  Press  Democrat,  have  announced 
the  appointment  of  John  H.  C.  Riley  as 
general  manager  to  succeed  Dan  Bower- 
man,  who  has  retired  after  20  years  in  the 
post.  Riley  moved  to  the  Press  Democrat 
from  the  Toronto  Star  in  1966  and  became 
business  manager.  He  is  a  past  president 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers. 
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X-rated  film  ad  ban  ruled 
lawful  by  a  Federal  judge 


A  U.S.  district  judge  ruled  (August 
29)  that  a  newspaper’s  advertising  policy 
barring  ads  for  unrated  and  X-rated  mov¬ 
ies  is  lawful  when  it  is  “not  an  unreason¬ 
able  restraint  of  trade.” 

The  decision  by  Judge  Jesse  E.  Esch- 
bach  in  Indiana  upheld  the  restrictive  the¬ 
ater-amusement  advertising  policy  put  in¬ 
to  effect  May  1  by  Fort  Wayne  Newspa¬ 
pers  Inc.  (E&P  May  13).  The  newspapers 
were  sued  the  same  day  by  America’s  Best 
Cinema  Corp.,  owner  of  a  local  movie 
house  which  showed  films  rated  X  by  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  on  an  exclu¬ 
sive  basis,  and  by  Angel  Corp.,  a  local 
nightclub  that  showed  pornographic  films 
to  patrons. 

The  plaintiffs  charged  the  newspapers 
with  four  violations  of  antitrust  laws  and 
the  1st  and  14th  amendments  of  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  A  hearing  was  conducted 
July  26. 

In  the  first  count  the  plaintiffs  charged 
the  newspapers  with  conspiracy  in  res¬ 
traint  of  trade  in  violation  of  the  Sher¬ 
man  Antitrust  Act.  In  count  two,  they 
alleged  that  the  jointly-operated  newspa¬ 
pers  monopolized  trade  in  violation  of  the 
Sherman  Act.  Counts  three  and  four  dealt 
with  rights  guaranteed  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights  which  the  plaintiffs  alleged  they 
had  been  denied. 

Some  advertising  permitted 

The  relevant  portions  of  the  advertising 
policy  state  that  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers 
Inc.,  a  corporation  which  handles  the  ad¬ 
vertising  for  both  the  Journal-Gazette  and 
the  Nrws-Sevtinel,  would  “reject  all  ad¬ 
vertising,  including  that  for  the  movie 
guide,  from  those  movie  houses  which 
habitually  show  only  unrated  adult  films, 
or  those  with  an  MPA  (Motion  Picture 
Association  of  America)  X  rating.  .  .  . 
Permit  tho.se  theaters  to  run  an  ad  using 
their  signatures  and  phone  numbers 
only.” 

Another  section  of  the  policy  stated  that 
the  newspapers  would  reject  ads  from 
nightclubs,  bars,  and  taverns,  referring  to 
films  being  shown  at  those  establishments. 

Eschbach  took  into  consideration  the  in¬ 
terlocking  corporate  ownerships  of  the 
newspapers  in  reaching  his  decision  on 
the  first  charge.  News  Publishing  Co. 
owns  66%%  of  Fort  Wavne  Newspapers 
Inc.  and  the  Journal-Gazette  owns  the  rest 
of  the  outstanding  stock  of  the  agency 
corporation. 

He  said  it  was  evident  that  Miss  Helene 
Foellinger,  president  of  Fort  Wa>Tie 
Newspapers  Inc.,  and  a  majority  share¬ 
holders  in  News  Publishing  Co.,  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  News-Sentinel  was  the  per¬ 
son  “most  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of 
the  amusement  advertising  policy”  for 
both  newspapers. 

“The  court  must  conclude,  therefore, 
that  there  did  exist  a  unity  of  purpose 
sufficient  to  form  a  combination  or  con¬ 
spiracy  between  the  officers  and  agents  of 
Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  Inc.  and  Helene 
Foellinger  as  publishers  and  majority 


shareholder  of  News-Sentinel,”  the  judge 
stated. 

“Moreover  as  between  Journal-Gazette 
and  Fort  Wayne  Newspapers  Inc.,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  ‘combination  or  conspir¬ 
acy’  requirement  of  15  U.S.C.  section  1 
that  the  Journal-Gazette  acquiesced  in  the 
revised  advertising  policy  adopted  by  Fort 
Wayne  Newspapers  Inc.” 

While  there  was  evidence  of  a  combina¬ 
tion  or  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  trade, 
Eschbach  concluded  that  “There  is  no  pro¬ 
bative  evidence  showing  defendants  had 
an  uncompetitive  purpose  in  adopting  this 
policy.”  He  noted  that  in  other  cases 
where  courts  have  restrained  a  new’spaper 
from  refusing  to  accept  advei-tising,  the 
courts  have  found  a  purpose  or  motive 
either  to  exclude  a  person  or  group  from 
the  market  or  to  accomplish  some  other 
anticompetitive  objective. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  weight  of  the 
evidence  clearly  indicated  “that  the  defen¬ 
dants’  purpose  or  motive  in  adopting  the 
new  advertising  policy  was  (1)  the  news¬ 
papers’  concern  that  they  would  lose  their 
‘family  image,’  (2)  the  growing  burden  of 
policing  theater  ads  for  objectionable  ma¬ 
terial.” 

Those  purposes  are  clearly  not  anticom¬ 
petitive,  he  ruled. 

He  said  it  was  significant  that  the  pa¬ 
pers  “did  not  cease  dealing  with  plaintiffs 
altogether,  but  only  restricted  the  contents 
of  their  ads.”  He  stated  it  would  be  “a 
harsh  and  far-reaching  decision  which 
held  that  a  private  newspaper  was  com¬ 
pelled  by  federal  statute  to  publish  adver¬ 
tising  without  control  over  its  contents.” 

Concerning  the  second  charge  that  the 
two  newspapers  by  virtue  of  their  joint 
operating  agreement  in  1950  monopolize 
trade  in  violation  of  the  Sherman  Act, 
Eschbach  stated:  “To  the  extent  the  de¬ 
fendant  newspapers  do  occupy  a  monopoly 
position,  the  status  of  such  position  is 
insulated  from  suit  by  the  terms  of  the 
Newspaper  Preservation  Act,  15  U.S.C. 
section  1803.” 

“Moreover,”  he  continued,  “it  is  almost 
universally  recognized  that  a  single  news¬ 
paper  entity  could  adopt  the  policy  defen¬ 
dants  have  adopted  here  and  be  free  from 
liability.”  He  cited  several  decisions. 

“Even  assuming  that  defendants  do 
hold  such  a  monopoly,”  the  judge  wrote, 
“that  monopoly  exists  hy  reason  of  the 
continued  validity  of  the  joint  operating 
agreement  between  the  Journal-Gazette 
and  the  News-Sentinel  formed  in  1950.” 

He  concluded  that  the  New'spaper 
Preservation  Act  implies  “if  a  practice  or 
conduct  would  be  lawful  if  engaged  in  by 
a  single  newspaper  entity,  such  conduct 
shall  not  become  unlawful  by  the  mere 
fact  that  two  newspapers  are  operating 
under  a  qualifying  joint  newspaper  agree¬ 
ment.” 

On  the  remaining  two  counts,  Eschbach 
said  the  plaintiffs  presented  nothing  to 
show  the  defendants’  acts  deprived  them 
of  their  Constitutional  rights  as  charged. 


Newsday  ends 
its  endorsement 
of  candidates 

Newsday  announced  (September  5) 
that,  in  a  break  with  tradition,  it  will  not 
endorse  any  political  candidates. 

Newsday,  with  a  circulation  of  more 
than  440,000,  is  owned  by  the  Times-Mir- 
ror  Company  of  Los  Angeles. 

In  an  editorial  written  by  William 
Attwood,  president  and  publisher,  the 
Long  Island,  N.Y.  new’spaper  stated : 

“As  the  campaign  progresses,  newspa¬ 
pers  from  coast  to  coast  will  be  making 
their  traditional  candidate  selections. 
Newsday  has  gone  along  with  this  tradi¬ 
tion  in  the  past:  in  1948,  Newsday  en¬ 
dorsed  Dewey;  in  1952,  Eisenhower;  in 
1956,  Stevenson;  in  1960,  Kennedy;  in 
1964,  Johnson,  and  in  1968,  Nixon. 

“In  state  and  local  races,  Newsday  has 
endorsed  a  broad  spectrum  of  candidates: 
last  year,  for  example,  we  backed  15  Dem¬ 
ocrats,  six  Republicans,  one  Liberal  and 
one  Conservative. 

“This  fall  we  are  going  to  break  with 
tradition  and  endorse  neither  Richard 
Nixon  nor  George  McGovern.  Nor  will  we 
formally  endorse  candidates  in  state  and 
local  races,  though  we  may  on  occasion 
call  attention  to  those  who  appear  ex¬ 
traordinarily  qualified — or  extraordinarily 
unfit.” 

Newsday  gave  four  reasons  for  the  new 
policy : 

First,  it  believes  that  a  newspaper’s 
primary  obligation  is  not  to  tell  its  read¬ 
ers  whom  to  vote  for  but  to  give  them  the 
kind  of  information  they  need  to  make  a 
thoughtful  choice. 

Second,  it  wants  to  avoid  even  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  bias  in  its  news  reports. 

Third,  it  wants  to  maintain  its  indepen¬ 
dence  to  criticize,  investigate  and  disclose 
abuse  of  the  public  trust. 

Fourth,  Newsday  believes  it  was  ill- 
advised  for  the  executive  board  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  to  endorse  a  presiden¬ 
tial  candidate,  and  that  it  is  equally  ill- 
advised  for  a  publisher  to  do  so. 

“That’s  why  we  hope  Newsday  is  not 
alone  among  newspapers  this  year  in 
breaking  with  an  obsolete  tradition  and 
asserting  its  political  independent  right 
through  election  day,”  the  editorial  said. 

Stressing  that  Newsday  editors  “want 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  bias,” 
Attwood’s  editorial  agreed  with  Guild 
members  who  thought  it  was  wrong  for 
the  union’s  leadership  to  support  Senator 
George  McGovern  or  any  candidate. 

“There  is  enough  unwarranted  suspi¬ 
cion  among  readers  and  viewers  about  the 
alleged  slanting  of  news  without  nourish¬ 
ing  that  suspicion,”  Newsday  stated. 
“However,  if  it  is  ill-advised  for  a  union 
that  represents  some  newsmen  to  endorse 
a  presidential  candidate,  isn’t  it  equally 
ill-advised  for  a  publisher  to  do  the  same 
and  by  implication  identify  his  newspaper 
and  his  employes  with  a  political  party?” 

Attwood  said  the  action  was  taken  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  other  Times-Mirror 
group  newspapers. 
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Press  setup  at  Olympic  Games 
called  computerized  circus 


Hv  KiImiii  Roth 


media  representative  at  these  Games  is 
Leni  Riefenstahl,  who  celebrated  her  sev¬ 
entieth  birthday  four  days  before  the 
Games  opened.  She  used  to  be  known  as 
Adolf  Hitler’s  ideal  Nordic  Aryan  woman. 
In  11)34,  she  produced  the  classic  official 
Nazi  propaganda  movie  of  the  Nuremberg 
Nazi  party  rally,  and  in  the  1936  Olympic 
Games  in  Berlin  she  produced  their 


Not  even  the  biggest  international  con¬ 
ferences  deciding  about  peace  or  war,  not 
even  the  most  im))ortant  political  events, 
now  even  real  wars  have  ever  had  any¬ 
thing  even  ai)i)roaching  the  press  facili¬ 
ties  of  the  Munich  Olympic  Games.  Com¬ 
pared  with  them,  the  permanent  press 
arrangements  at  the  United  Nations  in 
New  York  seem  tiny  and  amateurish. 

The  main  press  center  near  the  stadium 
is  a  new  thi'ee-story  building  which  will 
become  a  school  after  the  Games.  It  is 
operating  24  hours  a  day,  staffed  by 
hordes  of  pretty  young  hostesses,  interp¬ 
reters,  stewards,  soldiers,  and  messeng¬ 
ers.  News  and  pictures  are  transmitted  by 
enormous  numbei's  of  telejirinters,  tele- 
])hones,  and  telephoto  transmitters.  In 
the  huge  workrooms,  a  Geianan  typewriter 
comi)any  has  provided  typewriters  with  63 
different  kt-yhoards.  Giant  tv  screens  show 
the  scenes  fiom  the  stadium  and  from 
several  other  venues  at  the  same  time. 

A  traiisport  pool  of  (according  to  the 
official  German  statistics)  60  buses,  80 
minibuses,  and  86  jiassenger  cars  diiven 
by  soldiers  transport  the  news  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  free  of  charge. 

Must  pay  for  beer 

•Also  free  are  unlimited  quantities  of 
coffee,  tea,  soft  drinks,  milk  and  yoghurt — 
21  hours  a  day.  Rut  the  beer  for  which 
Munich  is  famous  must  be  paid  for. 

.4nother  sjiecial  press  center,  almost  as 
large  as  the  main  jiress  center,  has  all  the 
technical  facilities  for  tv  and  radio  rep¬ 
resentatives.  The  stadium  and  all  other 
venues  have  their  own  on-the-spot  press 
centers. 

In  the  stadium,  about  1,800  of  the  press 
seats  have  two  tv  screens  each  on  the 
desk — so  that  corresjiondents  sitting  there 
can  watch  not  only  what  is  hapiiening  in 
the  stadium,  hut  also  what  happens  in  the 
other  venues  at  the  same  moment.  Each  tv 
screen  offers  a  selection  of  several  chan¬ 
nels.  The  cori-esi)ondents  can  also  tune  in 
to  the  tv  picture  of  what  happens  before 
their  own  eyes  in  the  stadium — to  get  the 
close-u])s,  and  to  make  sure  they  miss 
nothing. 

-Apiuoximately  every  hour,  the  4,000 
news  media  lejiresentatives  are  handed 
complete  lesults  sheets  jirinted  at  tremen¬ 
dous  speed  by  German  army  soldiers — the 
starting  lists  in  white,  the  intermediary 
lists  in  yellow,  the  final  li.sts  in  red.  The 
German  organizers  have  announced  with 
pride  that  this  service  alone  will  use  30 
million  .sheets  of  pai)er,  which — if  piled 
up — would  look  like  a  mountain  in  the 
Bavarian  Alps.  If  you  add  to  this  all  the 
paper  used  by  all  the  news  media  rep¬ 
resentatives — but  no,  the  mind  boggles! 

Most  news  media  repi'esentatives  live  in 
“Press  City’’  near  the  main  press  center, 
in  4,238  single  looms  or  apartments  in  4.0 
new  high  buildings,  furni.shed  with  beds, 
clo.sets,  desks,  chairs,  book  shelves,  side¬ 
boards,  rugs,  lamps,  curtains  and  pictures 
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hired  by  the  organizers.  After  the  games, 
these  ajiartments  will  be  rented  to  people 
who  can  afford  them. 

All  menus  for  the  news  media  represen¬ 
tatives  have  several  choices.  For  those 
who  watch  their  weight,  asterisks  mark 
all  dishes  of  less  than  500  calories. 

Rules  for  ‘Press  City’ 

The  official  printed  rules  for  “Press 
City”  are  (official  English  version) : 

1.  Please  feel  free  to  do  anything  you’d 
do  at  home — including  that  which  you 
shouldn’t. 

2.  The  subsequent  residents  would  be 
grateful  if  you  did  not  remove  windows, 
doors,  and  walls. 

3.  Your  colleagues  would  appreciate  it 
if  you  did  not  work  every  night  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning  unless  you’ve 
brought  a  typewriter  with  a  silencer. 

4.  We  would  be  obliged  if  you  would 
spare  the  rented  furnishings  by  extin¬ 
guishing  all  cigarettes  in  the  ashtrays  and 
not  on  the  table  or  rug. 

Everything — absolutely  everything — is 
computerized.  When  accreditations  were 
completed  many  months  ago,  the  names  of 
all  news  media  representatives  were  fed 
into  the  computers.  These  computers  then 
handled  press  credentials,  housing,  feed¬ 
ing,  and  relea.se  distributions. 

If  anyone  wants  to  know  something 
about  any  other  news  media  representa¬ 
tive,  this  information  can  be  obtained  at 
one  of  the  many  computer  branches 
.staffed  by  pretty  girls  in  the  press  cen¬ 
ters.  A  few  moments  after  the  colleague’s 
(or  competitor’s)  name  is  handed  to  the 
computer  girl  and  she  has  pressed  the 
letter  code  buttons,  full  details,  including 
the  birth  year,  appear  on  the  computer 
screen,  and  are  printed  out  on  a  teleprint¬ 
er  at  the  same  time. 

This  central  computer  is  called 
“Golym” — a  technical  abbreviation  recall¬ 
ing  the  legendary  artificial  man  “Golem” 
created  by  the  medieval  Rabbi  Loeb  of 
Prague.  For  24  hours  a  day,  “Golym”  pro¬ 
vides  full  information  about  all  Olympic 
competitors,  brief  histories  of  all  Olympic 
sports,  all  sports  records  and  their  dates, 
and  the  results  of  all  Olympic  Games  since 
1896. 

A  computerized  microfilm  library  called 
“Miracode”  at  the  main  press  center  is 
stocked  with  articles  about  the  Olympic 
Games  from  newspapers  and  magazines  in 
several  countries.  A  computer  operated  by 
a  hostess  causes  the  desired  article  to 
appear  on  a  screen.  When  the  hostess 
presses  a  button,  the  machine  produces  a 
photostat. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  is  being  done 
to  enable  the  news  media  representatives 
who  have  become  an  integral  part  of  a 
grotesque  computerized  circus  to  tell  the 
world  within  seconds  who  runs  fastest, 
who  jumps  highest  or  farthest,  and  who  is 
strongest. 

The  most  controversial  accredited  news 


official  documentary. 

Now  Leni  Riefenstahl  is  making  a 
comeback  at  the  Munich  Olympic  Games 
as  an  accredited  photographer  for  a  repu¬ 
table  and  serious  British  newspaper, 
which  never  sent  her  to  any  other  Olym¬ 
pic  Games. 

Edwin  Roth,  a  free  lance  writer,  fre¬ 
quently  covers  events  in  Europe  for  E&P. 

• 

Lies  before  truth: 

17  die  in  shootout 

“Rumor  was  racing  the  length  of  the 
village  before  truth  got  its  boots  on.” 

The  language  of  sports  writers,  as  ex¬ 
emplified  by  this  “take”  from  Shirley  Po- 
vitch’s  report  in  the  Washington  Post, 
pervaded  the  earliest  copy  on  the  Arab 
guerrillas’s  invasion  of  the  Israeli  ath¬ 
letes’  quarters  in  Olympic  Village,  Munich, 
on  Tuesday  (September  5). 

Sports  writers  turned  quickly  from  cov¬ 
erage  of  athletic  contests  to  reporting  of 
a  police  stor>'  of  international  importance. 
They  augmented  the  efforts  of  general 
news  writers  who  were  on  the  scene  to 
watch  for  political  disturbances  which 
usually  mar  the  Olympic  Games. 

All  of  the  press  corps  had  to  contend 
with  rumors,  false  information  and  ques¬ 
tionable  statements  before  being  able  to 
put  together  a  correct  version  of  what 
had  happened.  The  first  inkling  of  an 
event  that  was  branded  as  “outrageous” 
by  world  leaders  came  when  an  Arab 
guerrilla,  dressed  in  a  red  sweatsuit, 
leaned  out  a  second-story  window  of  build¬ 
ing  31  and  dropped  papers  announcing 
that  10  Israelis  were  being  held  hostages. 

It  was  several  hours  before  the  full  im¬ 
pact  of  the  story  broke  when  it  was 
learned  officially  that  17  Israelis  and 
Arabs  were  dead  after  a  shootout  at  an 
airport  on  the  outskirts  of  Munich. 
“Tragically  misleading  information”  had 
been  disseminated,  according  to  Martin 
Lader,  a  UPI  sports  reporter  from  New 
York,  and  caused  newsmen  to  report  that 
all  of  the  hostages  were  safe. 

It  was  about  10:15  P.M.  before  U.S. 
news  services  flashed  the  announcement 
from  an  Olympic  press  conference  that  the 
Israeli  athletes  had  been  killed  and  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  guerrillas  w'ere  dead.  The  big 
question  still  remained,  “Who  fired  the 
first  shot  at  the  airport?”  where  the  car¬ 
nage  took  place. 

The  Bavarian  Ministry  of  Internal  Af¬ 
fairs  promised  a  complete  report  of  the 
episode  on  Thursday. 

Few  newsmen  had  been  able  to  pene¬ 
trate  the  building  where  the  Israelis 
stayed.  The  nearest  some  came  was  75 
yards  after  the  building  was  sealed,  off 
by  security  guards.  At  the  airport,  where 
the  Arabs  had  taken  the  Israeli  group  in 
an  army  bus,  newsmen  were  held  behind 
a  wire  mesh  gate  a  half  mile  from  the 
scene  of  the  shooting. 
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AEJ  hears  plan 
for  law  study 
by  J-students 


PASSING  MARKS  are  given  by  Elsie  Cram,  assistant  city  editor,  to  summer  interns  at  the  Toledo 
Blade.  They  are;  from  left,  seated — Diane  Duston,  U.  of  Wisconsin;  Dave  Hackenberg,  Ashland: 
Barbara  Stewart,  Kent  State;  Len  Lehman,  Ohio;  standing — Robert  Sollwold,  Yale;  James  Carroll, 
Boston;  Haline  Cierniejewski,  Ohio;  Linda  McCullough,  Ohio  Wesleyan;  and  Paula  Christopher, 
Northwestern. 


Proposed  programs  through  which  jour¬ 
nalism  departments  of  the  universities 
could  demystify  the  law  for  journalism 
students  received  support  at  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journalism  conven¬ 
tion. 

Outlining  interdisciplinary  approaches 
between  law  and  journalism  in  a  session 
of  the  convention  (August  20-23)  at 
Southern  Illinois  University,  Carhondale, 
Donald  F.  Murray,  outlined  two  levels  at 
which  the  problem  can  be  approached. 

Murray,  a  former  reporter  who  is  an 
administrative  assistant  to  Virginia’s  at¬ 
torney  general,  said  he  had  reached  the 
conclusion  that  reporters  ought  to  know 
more  about  the  law  than  they  appear  to 
now’.  He  outlined  the  approaches: 

First,  in  the  form  of  joint  programs  in 
universities  having  both  journalism  and 
law  schools. 

Second,  in  periodic  forums  for  profes¬ 
sional  journalists  sponsored  jointly  by  law 
schools  and  schools  of  journalism. 

The  first  level  would  provide  the  courses 
needed  by  the  undergraduate  student 
of  journalism;  the  second  w’ould  bring 
supplemental  knowledge  to  the  working 
reporter.  The  latter  would  have  the  addi¬ 
tional  benefit  of  regular  uiidating  since 
the  law  is  constantly  in  a  state  of  change, 
Murray  said. 

Murray  said  he  started  on  the  project 
last  December  by  writing  to  the  faculties 
of  all  (60)  journalism  schools  accredited 
by  the  AEJ.  He  wanted  to  find  out  how 
much  law,  if  any,  beyond  libel  law’  is  being 
taught  in  schools  of  journalism. 

Murray  said  he  found  from  50  answ’ers 
to  his  letters  that  most  of  the  schools 
seemed  genuinely  interested  in  the  idea  of 
exposing  their  students  to  more  law  than 
custom  and  tradition  had  afforded  up  to 
now’. 

Further  examination  of  the  letters 
brought  out  these  points: 

41  of  the  50  schools  covered  the  area  of 
law’  and  its  relationship  to  the  press  in 
two,  or  fewer  courses.  Most  of  the  41 
schools  said  the  law-related  coui’ses  were 
usually  integrated  w’ith  other  course  ma¬ 
terial  as  in  “public  affairs  reporting.” 
This  meant  that,  in  essence,  the  entire 
legal  background  of  the  journalism  stu¬ 
dent  at  these  schools  consisted  of  a  one 
semester  course  in  the  Law’  of  Mass  Com¬ 
munications. 

Of  the  41  schools,  18  offered  a  “public 
affairs”  course  in  addition  to  a  course  on 
the  Law’  of  Mass  Communications;  11 
offered  only  one  course  relating  to  law’, 
and  the  remaining  12  offered  an  under¬ 
graduate  course  in  law’  and  other  “ad¬ 
vanced  reporting”  or  “broadcast  regula¬ 
tion”  course  materials  as  part  of  graduate 
courses  or  as  a  segment  of  undergraduate 
courses. 

Of  the  nine  remaining  schools,  seven 
offered  three  courses  lelating  to  the  law’ 
and  two  offered  five  or  more  courses 


dealing  w’ith  the  law’.  Only  one  of  the  50 
schools  noted  the  existence  of  a  joint  i)ro- 
gram  in  law’  and  journalism. 

With  the  need  for  some  sort  of  curricu¬ 
lum  in  law’  for  the  undergraduate  journal¬ 
ist  existing,  Murray  said  what  now’  w’ar- 
rants  determining  is  the  curriculum  itself. 
He  visioned  some  subject  material: 

Mulorial  for  study 

Basic  history — a  survey  course  in  the 
development  of  the  law’  in  w’hich  the  judi¬ 
cial  procedures  and  the  structure  of  the 
judicial  system  could  be  presented  to  the 
student.  Here,  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
meaning  of  legal  terms,  their  uses  and 
purposes  could  be  included. 

Such  a  course  might  logically  go  on  to 
the  vital  question  of  communication:  how’ 
lawyers  communicate  through  the  formal¬ 
ized,  sometimes  inscrutable  language  of 
the  law’.  The  student  should  know’  w’hy 
such  language  is  necessary — perhaps  he 
should  even  be  persuaded  to  consider 
whether  the  language  of  the  law’  may  be 
regarded  to  some  extent  as  art. 

There  should  also  be  extensive  course 
material,  in  Murray’s  opinion,  of  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  legal  documents  w’hich  a  re¬ 
porter  is  called  upon  to  read  and,  hope¬ 
fully,  understand.  The  function  and  pur¬ 
pose  of  these  documents,  w’hether  they  be 
motions,  memoranda,  court  orders  or  jur¬ 
isdictional  statements,  must  be  compre¬ 
hended  in  the  interest  of  accurate  report¬ 
ing. 

Joint  effort  of  the  AEJ  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Law’  Schools  could  pro¬ 
duce  not  only  a  curriculum  but  the  means 
of  implementing  the  program,  Murray 
said. 

Such  a  program  cannot  be  immediate, 


Murray  admitted.  There  must  be  research 
into  available  facilities,  costs  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  responsiveness  of  both  journalism 
and  law’  schools  to  the  concept,  availability 
of  course  materials  and  teaching  person¬ 
nel. 

Lawyers  apprehensive 

Murray  said  law’yers  may  be  under¬ 
standably  apprehensive  about  “those  of  us 
(reporters)  w’hose  w’ork  is  a  swirl  of  mur¬ 
ders,  mayhem,  disasters  and  scandal  and 
who  defend  their  excesses  on  grounds  of 
the  right  of  the  jjeople  to  know’.  They  tend 
to  be  suspicious  of  journalism’s  motives 
w’hen  it  pleads  for  the  elimination  of 
Canon  .35.  They  find  the  hue  and  cry  over 
the  Reardon  report  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  The  sanctity  of  a  reporter’s  notes 
and  of  his  unidentified  sources  perplexes 
them.  Above  all,  many  law’yers  find  it 
tei'iibly  difficult  to  reconcile  the  right  of 
their  clients  to  a  fair  trial  with  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  a  free  press  to  report  it  in 
fullest  detail.” 

As  long  as  the  law’  is  so  unfathomable, 
journalism  is  going  to  have  to  pay  more 
attention  to  training  reporters  to  compre¬ 
hend  the  law’  and  our  system  of  courts, 
Murray  said,  adding  that  he  could  think 
of  nothing  that  w’ill  do  more  to  eliminate 
the  tension  that  has  existed  too  long  be¬ 
tween  journalism  and  the  law. 

Dw’ight  L.  Teeter  Jr.,  University  of 
Kentucky,  w’as  chairman  of  the  progi'am, 
and  Eliot  Landau,  Drake  University  Law 
School  and  co-chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Law  and  Journalism  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Law’  Schools,  and  Don  R. 
Pember,  University  of  Washington,  co- 
chairman  of  the  CLJ,  were  other  speak¬ 
ers. 
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Seattle  news  photographers 
take  56  ‘students’  to  Fiji 

By  Lenora  Williamson 


“Now,  you  take  some  fresh  white  fish 
,  .  .  marinate  it  in  coconut  oil,  onion  rings, 
and  red  and  green  peppers  for  24  hours — 
and  then  you  eat  it.” 

No,  this  is  not  a  food  editor  speaking. 
It’s  Bruce  McKim,  Seattle  Times  photo¬ 
grapher  and  photojournalism  teacher,  who 
might  well  be  turning  out  an  essay  on 
“How  I  spent  my  summer  vacation.” 

McKim  and  the  Times  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  Josef  Scaylea,  who  conduct  annual 
photo  seminars  into  the  mountains  of  the 
Seattle  area,  were  asked  last  winter  how 
they  would  like  to  take  on  the  job  of 
conducting  an  intensive  photography 
course  for  about  half  a  hundred  amateur 
photographers  and  theu  take  the  whole 
crowd  to  the  Fiji  Islands  for  three  weeks. 

The  time  was  to  be  organized  on  a  work 
week  schedule,  with  morning  briefings  for 
the  touring  photographers  and  weekends 
off.  McKim,  who  teaches  photojournalism 
at  Seattle  University,  got  down  to  plan¬ 
ning  advance  instruction  in  si.v  classes  of 
3  to  a  hour  sessions. 

Tour  space  was  sold  out  30  hours  after 
the  event  was  announced  by  Bob  Haid- 
wick,  KVI  disc  jockey,  who  takes  local 
citizenry  on  special  interest  tours  from 
time  to  time. 

All  systems  are  ‘go’ 
for  photographer’s 
flying  short  course 

The  Flying  Short  Course  for  news  pho¬ 
tographers  will  be  conducted  in  Boston, 
Omaha  and  San  Francisco  October  24-28, 
under  sponsorship  of  the  National  Press 
Photographers  Association  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Defense. 

The  cross  country  photojournalism  sem¬ 
inar  begins  in  Boston  October  24,  moves  to 
Omaha  the  26th  and  San  Francisco  the 
28th.  The  all-day  program  in  each  city  is 
open  to  still  and  motion  picture  photogra¬ 
phers,  editors,  students  and  persons  inter¬ 
ested  in  news  photography. 

NPP.4  projects  chairman  Barry 
Edmonds  of  the  Flint  (Mich.)  Journal, 
has  announced  the  faculty  to  include; 
Fred  Maroon,  Washington,  D.C.,  free¬ 
lance  photographer;  William  Garrett  and 
J.  Bruce  Baumann,  National  Geographic 
Magazine;  Robin  Still,  CBS  News; 
Charles  Haun,  Detroit  Free  Press,  and  his 
son  Declaun  Haun,  Black  Star;  Michael 
Kalush,  WXYZ-TV,  Detroit,  and  New 
York  freelancer-columni.st  Simon  Nathan. 

Chairmen  for  the  area  steps  are  Ed¬ 
ward  Dooks,  WBZ-TV,  Boston;  Arlo  Graf¬ 
ton,  KMTV  News,  Omaha;  Steve  Fontan- 
ini,  Los  Angeles  7'imes,  and  Bill  Wittich, 
California  State  College  at  Long  Beach. 

Attendance  will  be  limited  to  about  500 
at  each  of  the  three  stops.  Additional  in¬ 
formation  may  be  obtained  from  Edmonds 
or  by  contacting  the  area  chairmen. 


Craming  w’hat  would  normally  be  done 
in  two  quarters  of  University  instruction 
into  pre-tour  classes  and  then  taking  the 
students  out  to  work  in  the  “field” — this 
]iarticular  field  being  Pacific  islands — was 
an  attractive  challenge  to  the  tw'o  newspa¬ 
per  photographers. 

McKim  says  he  thinks  the  trip  succeed¬ 
ed  in  taking  raw  amateurs  and  making 
“almost  semi-professionals  or  highly 
skilled  amateurs  of  them.”  In  looking  over 
some  61,000  slides  processed  after  the 
group  came  home,  he  is  impressed  with 
the  quality  of  composition,  the  work 
“definitely  not  normal  tourist  photogra¬ 
phy.” 

Rook  to  come 

Bonus  projects  of  the  three-week  trip 
are  in  full  swing.  The  “faculty  members” 
are  editing  transparencies  for  a  book  on 
the  trip,  while  Hardwick  writes  the  text. 
Publication  is  early  next  year. 

And  there  is  an  exhibition  of  prints 
planned  at  the  Seattle  First  National 
Rank  and  a  slide  presentation  at  the  Seat¬ 
tle  Opeia  House  for  benefit  of  the  Fijian 
Relief  Fund. 

.4sked  if  students  rushed  to  shoot  ev¬ 
erything  in  sight,  teacher  comments,  “It 
was  amazing.  They  were  quite  good  at 
pacing  themselves.  We  had  talked  about 
pacing  and  planning  the  day  in  class. 
Nobody  ran  out  of  film.”  The  overall 
$1400  cost  of  the  tour,  included  a  camera, 
55  rolls  of  film,  class  instruction,  and  all 
travel  expenses  except  for  a  few  meals. 

When  the  contingent  left  by  commercial 
flight,  it  was  eleven  hours  in  the  air. 
“Have  you  ever,”  asks  Bruce  McKim, 
“taken  a  plane  ride  with  56  photogra¬ 
phers?  Every  place  you  looked  aboard  the 
airplane  someone  was  pointing  a  camera 
at  someone  else  pointing  a  camera.” 

They  arrived  exhausted,  and  after  a 
night’s  sleep  started  out  next  morning  to 
see  the  islands.  “Traveling  along  a  road 
and/or  lane,  proved  to  be  the  highlight. 
Fiji  has  only  one  main  road,  and  depend¬ 
ing  on  which  way  you  leave  Suva,  it 
becomes  King’s  Road  or  Queen’s  Road.” 

.\dvanre  scout 

McKim,  the  veteran  on  the  trip  having 
gone  out  in  February  to  set  up  the  itin¬ 
erary,  took  along  some  underwater  pho¬ 
tography  gear. 

There’s  one  “never  again”  from  Mc¬ 
Kim.  On  a  boat  trip  to  a  small  island,  they 
ran  into  strong  winds,  and  the  ride  back 
under  breaking  waves  was  more  like  be¬ 
ing  in  a  submarine — 16  foot  long. 

Still,  another  three-day  boat  trip  was 
“super.”  “We  traveled  along  and  soaked 
up  sun,  stopping  for  morning  tea,  a  swim; 
then  a  stop  for  lunch,  a  swim,  break  for 
afternoon  tea,  travel,  and  break  for  a 
swim,  break  for  dinner  and  a  dance  on  the 
beach.  It  was  a  strange  feeling,  knowing 
that  only  you  and  the  group  were  alone  on 
(Continued  on  page  15) 


BLIND  GRANDMOTHER  and  youngster 
pay  serious  attention  to  the  visiting  pho¬ 
tographer  from  the  USA.  Photos  by 
Bruce  McKim  (Originals  in  color). 


FIJI  FASHIONS  for  men  provided  sub¬ 
ject  material  for  the  photographers. 
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Miss  Josie  says 
news  items  don’t 
feed  her  family 

By  Dennis  Bell 
The  Canadian  Press 


Edith  Josie,  a  48-year-old  Louchaeux 
Indian  whose  News  From  Old  Crow 
column  has  been  reprinted  by  dozens  of 
North  American  newspapers,  says  she’s 
making  so  little  money  from  writing  that 
she  has  had  to  apply  for  welfare. 

Miss  Josie  has  been  the  Old  Crow  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  thrice-weekly  Whitehorse 
(Y.T.)  Star  since  1962  and  writes  about 
life  in  the  Yukon  Territory  Indian  village 
of  200,  on  the  banks  of  the  Porcupine 
River  80  miles  north  of  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Two  daily  newspapers — Edmonton  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Fairbanks  News-Miner — carry 
her  columns  on  a  regular  basis  and  her  de¬ 
tailed  reports  of  village  life  have  been 
printed  intermittently  by  papers  in  Cana¬ 
da  and  the  United  States. 

Edith  Josie  writes  exactly  as  she  talks, 
about  things  that  are  important  to  people 
in  Old  Crow — caribou  migrations,  muskrat 
trapping  in  the  rugged  Crow  Flats  mus¬ 
keg  country,  the  comings  and  goings  of 
aircraft,  the  weather,  hunting  and  fishing. 

Miss  Josie  says  she  is  finding  it  difficult 
to  keep  bread  on  the  table  for  herself  and 
her  three  children.  She  estimated  that  she 
earns  less  than  $50  a  month  from  her 
columns,  her  sole  source  of  income. 

She  lives  in  a  two-room  uninsulated  log 
cabin  at  the  east  end  of  the  village  that 
was  built  for  her  parents,  now  deceased, 
during  the  1950s  by  the  federal  Indian 
affairs  department. 

The  cabin  is  starkly  furnished  with  a 
table,  a  couple  of  chairs  and  three  beds 
pushed  up  against  the  rough  wooden 
walls.  It  is  heated  by  a  wood  stove  that 
also  is  used  for  cooking,  “and  in  winter  it 
gets  as  cold  inside  as  it  does  outside  most 
of  the  time.’’ 

In  Miss  Josie’s  column,  readers  can  fol¬ 
low  the  progress  of  Stephen  Frost  and  his 
fellow  trappers  during  the  spring  musk¬ 
rat  trapping  season  on  Crow  Flats  north 
of  the  village. 

You  can  also  learn  what  kids  are  buy¬ 
ing  firecrackers  at  Joe  Netro’s  store,  or 
how  the  wolf  cub  dog-mushing  champion¬ 
ship  turned  out.  Chief  Abel’s  comings  and 
goings  are  carefully  documented,  as  is 
each  winter  freeze-up  and  spring  breakup 
on  the  Porcupine  River. 

Her  sense  of  what’s  important  in  Old 
Crow  is  distinctly  different  from  the  in¬ 
terpretation  the  rest  of  the  world  might 
put  on  any  given  event.  For  instance, 
when  scientists  crowded  into  Old  Crow  in 
1963  to  observe  an  eclipse  of  the  sun, 
Edith  wrote; 

“Mr.  Rev.  J.  Simon  making  nice  feast 
with  one  moose.  Everybody  had  nice  sup¬ 
per.  They  set  table  for  w'hite  people  and 
the  Indians  were  eating  on  the  ground  by 
the  mission.  While  they  cook  the  sun  is 
eclipse  around  11  a.m.” 


OTING  SESSION  during  an  island  tour  finds  chief  photographer  Josef 
lea  (barefoot  at  extreme  left]  peering  down  to  offer  a  few  words  of  advice 
to  Seattle  disc  iockey  Bob  Hardwick. 


75-year-old  hiked  six  miles  to  a  waterfall 
through  the  mud,  just  like  everyone  else. 

Gretchen  McKim  and  Virginia  Scaylea 
accompanied  their  husbands  on  the  tour. 
With  the  Pacific  trip  and  them  almost 
immediately  across  the  United  States  to 
the  Orlando  seminar  of  the  National 
Press  Photographers  Association  as  direc¬ 
tor  of  Region  11,  Bruce  figures  he 
traveled  about  16,000  miles  in  four  weeks. 

Scaylea,  who  has  been  with  the  Seattle 
Times  for  24  years,  and  McKim,  10  years 
with  the  paper,  are  screening  transparen¬ 
cies  for  the  shows  and  the  book — and 
planning  a  pack  trail  seminar  into  the 
Cascade  Mountains  for  next  year.  They 
don’t  say  how  they  will  summon  their 
peripatic  photographers  from  the  moun¬ 
tainside  for  meals.  In  the  Pacific,  quite 
naturally,  someone  brought  along  a  drum 
and  sent  out  mess  call  loud  and  clear. 


a  South  Seas  island.”  They  spent  four 
days  on  one  island — “five  acres  of  sand 
with  only  cold  water  bathing  and  gas 
lamps  to  see  by.” 

The  Beqa  Firewalkers  were  photo  sub¬ 
jects.  McKim  explains:  “These  people 
start  a  fire  around  some  large  stones  and 
let  it  burn  all  day  and  half  the  night  until 
the  stones  are  white  hot.  Then,  just  for 
sport,  they  play  football  with  the  burning 
logs  and  clear  the  pit  until  only  the  white 
stones  are  left.  The  men  then  come  out  of 
a  shack  and  two  by  two  walk  over  the 
stones  in  bare  feet.  After  the  group  has 
done  this,  they  then  take  it  one  at  a  time. 
Before  the  event,  you  must  have  some 
yagona,  or  as  most  people  know  it,  kava. 
I  might  add,  it’s  not  the  best  tasting 
drink.” 

Age  span  of  the  touring  photographers, 
15  to  75,  proved  was  no  problem.  The 


Missouri  radio  sale 
to  publisher  stands 

Harold  L.  Wright,  who  owns  a  majority 
interest  in  the  Festus-Crystal  City  (Mo.) 
News-Democat,  is  allowed  to  keep  a  half¬ 
interest  in  the  local  radio  station,  KJCF, 
under  a  ruling  by  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission. 

The  Department  of  Justice  sought  to 
have  the  FCC  set  aside  its  approval  of  the 
station  sale  last  April  on  the  ground  it 
would  lessen  media  competition.  The  FCC 
held  last  week  that  the  government’s  in¬ 
tervention  came  too  late.  Besides,  the  FCC 
found,  Festus  is  served  by  numerous  sta¬ 
tions  and  newspapers  in  the  St.  Louis 
area.  The  News-Democrat  has  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  about  6,000. 

Wright  and  a  partner,  James  W.  Hig¬ 
gins,  paid  $325,000  to  United  Broadcast¬ 
ing  Inc.  for  the  AM  radio  station. 
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Tennis  edition  sold 
to  benefit  charities 


To  commemorate  Cleveland’s  first 
World  Championship  Tennis  tournament, 
the  Cleveland  Press  published  a  special 
four-page  edition  of  5,000  copies. 

The  price  of  the  paper  was  a  donation. 
“Newsboys,”  easily  recognized  in  their 
pressman’s  hats  and  vendor’s  aprons, 
were  Cleveland  businessmen  who  volun¬ 
teered  their  time  and  services. 


Ad-ventures  By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 


Boat  sections.  National  Association  of 
Knjrine  and  Boat  ^lanufacturers,  which 
annually  sponsors  a  Let’s  Go  Boating  pro¬ 
motion  to  stimulate  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  siiort,  ran  a  check  on  127  cities  in 
"(!  states  to  find  out  how  many  news))a- 
I)ers  produced  sections  dealing  with 
l)oating  and  other  outdoor  activities.  The 
tally  found  179  of  these  sections  in  148 
newsiiaiKMS  screened.  100  of  them  were 
pegged  to  boat  shows.  The  two  largest 
single  sections  to  be  found  in  the  survey 
were  a  boat  show  special  by  the  Mihrau- 
/.<  (  S<  Htiiirl  and  a  general  outdoors  sec¬ 
tion  by  the  I’cntnro  (Calif.)  Stnr-Frcc 
Pres>i.  Both  had  70  jiagcs  of  editorial  and 
advertising. 

9|(  9(e  4: 

Movie  ads.  .4  postcard  cami)aign  initi¬ 
ated  by  the  National  .Association  of  The¬ 
ater  Owners  of  Michigan  to  rally  public 
protest  against  the  Detroit  Seira’  ban  on 
disiday  advertising,  reviews,  and  promo¬ 
tion  publicity  for  unrated  and  X-rated 
movies  has  apparently  backfired.  The 
News  si)lashed  a  i-ejiort  by  its  movie  critic 
Ken  Barnard  on  the  front  jiage  of  its 
.August  27  Sunday  entertainment  section 
saying  that  the  paper  has  been  “inundated 
with  mail  from  movie  patrons  voicing  an¬ 
noyance  at  the  N.ATO  strategy.”  Barnard 
said  some  moviegoers  have  included  ex- 
))ressions  of  strong  suport  for  the  News’ 
policy  on  X-rated  features.  .  .  .  The  Pul¬ 
liam-owned  newspajjers  in  Indiana  and 
•Arizona  have  had  restrictions  on  movie 
ads  for  a  long  time,  but  a  listing  in  the 
.August  10  issue  of  the  ImUa}inpnUs  Xeu's 
came  as  a  real  surprise.  The  theater  man¬ 
age!-  inserted  a  statement  under  a  movie 
called  “Stanley.”  which  has  a  PG  rating, 
that  read  as  follows:  “Children  Lnder  fi 
Not  -Admitted.  Management  Does  Not 
Recommend  This  Picture  foi-  .Anyone.” 

♦  *  * 

Specialty  ad  wins.  The  PortUtvd  Orego- 
7110)1  won  a  Distinguished  .Achievement 
.Awai'd  from  the  Snecialty  .Adveitising 
.Association  International  in  its  14th  an¬ 
nual  ad  contest.  .Sharing  the  honoi-  was 
the  newspapei-’s  ad  agency,  M.ARCO — 
Ideas  I’nlimited.  Medfoi-d,  Oi-e.  The  Oi-e- 
gonian’s  winning  idea  was  a  crystal  tank¬ 
ard  beai'ing  a  reproduction  of  the  paper’s 
fi-ont  page  that  was  sent  to  l.oO  adver¬ 
tisers  to  call  attention  to  its  modernized 
layout  and  typogi-aphy. 

♦  i  ♦ 

.Shopper  tubes.  Eight  Connecticut  shop- 
pei-  papei's  have  formed  a  pi'ivate  delivery 
system,  ealbnl  Easy-Way,  to  pi-ovide  home 
delivery  service  to  7f)  communities  on  a 
weekly  basis.  To  skirt  regulations  which 
say  that  shonpei-  iiublications  cannot  use 
i-egular  mailboxes  for  private  deliveries, 
the  group  is  installing  tubes  similai-  to  the 
ones  used  by  newspapci  s  in  i-ui-al  areas  or 
hanging  the  paners  on  doorknobs.  Daily 
newspapers  in  the  state  are  watching  the 
co-operative  effort. 

S!  ♦  * 

Briefs.  Pontiac  has  decided  to  use  news- 
I)aper  ads  to  announce  197.3  models.  New’s- 
jiaper  leps  had  been  told  in  July  there 
would  be  no  factory-placed  announcement 
ads  this  Fall.  Some  reps  advised  their 


I)ublishers  to  contact  dealers  to  get  them 
to  request  newspaper  suiiport  from  the 
factory  for  the  1973  model  announcement. 

.  .  .  WCV’B-tv,  which  recently  won  the 
Channel  5  license  in  Boston  from  the  Bos- 
tou  Hcrnld-Travcler,  is  giving  free  air 
time  to  40  candidates  for  federal  offices. 
Heavy  community  service  was  piomiscd  in 
WCVB’s  license  application.  .  .  .  An  anti¬ 
shoplifting  ad  created  by  the  Bureau  of 
.Advertising  for  the  International  News- 
l)aj)er  Advertising  Executives  is  drawing 
favorable  comment  from  newspapers,  re- 
jiorts  Dick  Tullar,  ad  dii-ectoi-  of  the  Snv 
Diego  V  7iio7i-Trihune  and  chairman  of 
IN.AE’s  anti-shoplifting  committee.  Sever¬ 
al  papers  are  running  the  full  page  as  a 
public  sei-vice  while  others  run  it  as  a  paid 
ad  sponsored  by  merchants. 

♦  *  * 

Dollar  signs.  A  fifth  Sunday  in  July 
helped  newspapers  to  show  improved  ad¬ 
vertising  revenues  for  the  month  as  com- 
l)ared  to  July  1971.  .Accoiding  to  the  Bu- 
leau  of  Advertising’s  estimates,  daily 
newspapers  as  a  whole  raised  their  re¬ 
venues  by  17ff  in  July.  Through  the  fir.st  7 
months,  revenues  are  up  14.2'i^f,  the  Bu¬ 
reau  said.  Linage  reports  from  the  New 
England  Newspapers  Adverti.^ing  Bureau 
and  the  New  York  State  Publishers  .Asso¬ 
ciation  point  up  the  swing  to  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  by  national  advertisers.  W’hile 
morning  and  evening  papers  appear  to  be 
stalled,  Sunday  papers  in  both  regions 
show  hefty  gains.  In  New  England,  Sun¬ 
day  papers  are  up  9.08^^  for  the  first  7 
months  in  national  as  compared  to  a  3.30 '/r 
drop  in  morning  totals  and  a  fractional 
gain  in  evening  papeis.  National  linage  in 
New  York  State’s  Sunday  papers  is  up 
2!).3'’J  in  1972  as  against  a  2.1 loss  in 
evening  and  .2*?^  gain  in  morning.  The 
heaviest  national  volume  still  continues  to 
go  to  evening  papers  in  both  areas,  but 
there  has  been  a  definite  slowdown. 

^  4: 

Limited  space.  The  Contemporarv  Ho¬ 
tel  inside  Walt  Disney  World  in  Florida, 
the  headquarters  for  the  International 
Newspaper  -Advertising  Executives’  sales 
meeting  in  January,  has  hung  out  the  “no 
vacancy”  sign.  IN.AE  has  advised  mem¬ 
bers  that  an  additional  2.10  rooms  are 
available  at  the  Dutch  Hotel  where 
arrangements  have  been  made  to  bus  the 
admen  to  the  Contempoiary  foi-  meetings. 
• 

Johnson  is  promoted 
at  Houston  Chronicle 

Richard  J.  V.  Johnson,  42,  has  been 
named  executive  vicepresident  and  a  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Houston  Chronicle  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  filling  the  vacancy  created  by  the 
death  of  Frank  Warren,  president,  on  Au¬ 
gust  18. 

Johnson  has  been  vicepresident  for 
sales  and  marketing.  He  started  his  news¬ 
paper  career  in  lO.I.I  as  assistant  to  the 
executive  director  of  the  Texas  Daily 
News])apei-  Association,  joining  the 
Chromcle  on  April  2,  19.56,  as  a  sales 
promotion  writer. 


Branzburg  defies  ruling 
in  Ky.  contempt  case 

A  Kentucky  circuit  court  decision 
finding  Paul  Branzburg,  a  Detroit  Free 
Prexs  reporter,  guilty  of  contempt  of 
court  may  remain  a  legal  technicality  un¬ 
less  he  can  be  brought  hack  to  the  state. 

Branzburg,  a  former  Loxisville  Courier 
Joiirual  reporter  who  is  now  working  in 
Detroit,  maintains  he  will  not  return 
voluntarily  to  Kentucky  to  serve  a  six- 
month  jail  term  for  refusing  to  identify 
two  men  he  reported  he  witnessed  making 
hashish. 

Commonwealth  Attorney  Edwin  A. 
Schroering  Jr.  said  he  was  researching 
the  extradition  law’s  to  determine  whether 
contempt  of  court  falls  in  the  category  of 
an  extraditable  offense. 

Circuit  Judge  John  B.  Hayes,  who 
passed  sentence  (September  1),  acted  on 
a  finding  by  Judge  J.  Miles  Pound  who 
initially  ordered  Branzburg  to  testify. 
Judge  Pound’s  ruling  was  stayed  until  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  re¬ 
cently  handed  down  a  decision  requiring 
Branzburg  and  two  other  newsmen  to  tes¬ 
tify  before  grand  juries. 

• 

Bridge  repairs  spurred 
by  reporter’s  series 

Seven  days  after  a  HuntmgUm  (W. 
Va.)  Hei-nld  Dixpatch  stoiy  brought  to 
light  an  engineer’s  report  on  an  unsafe 
bridge,  the  federal  highw'ay  administra¬ 
tion  ordered  corrective  repairs  and  two 
days  later  work  began. 

The  Huntington  paper’s  series  of  arti¬ 
cles  by  John  Raymond  drew  the  attention 
of  West  Virginia  Congressman  Ken  Hech- 
ler  and  spuried  a  federal  investigation  of 
the  Sixth  Street  span,  which  carries  U.S. 
.52  tiaffic  betw’een  Huntington  and  Che¬ 
sapeake,  Ohio. 

The  story  originated  (July  29)  w’ith  an 
engineer’s  repoi  t  Raymond  uncovered  that 
held  reservations  about  the  46-year-old 
bridge’s  flooi  ing  and  load  capacity. 

The  Herald-Dispatch  and  Advertiser 
now  are  campaigning  for  a  new  bridge. 

• 

Newspaper  authorizes 
special  project  leaves 

The  Hu7)ti7)gto)i  (W.  Va.)  Advertiser 
and  Herald  Dixpotelt  announced  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  program  (September  1)  that 
l)rovides  leporters  time  to  w’ork  on  “spe¬ 
cial  project”  stories. 

Publisher  N.  S.  Hayden  said  the  pro¬ 
gram  requires  newsmen  to  fill  out  special 
l)roject  lequest  forms  explaining  the 
nature  of  the  story,  time  and  expenses 
needed. 

Hayden  said,  “We  l>elieve  a  great  deal  of 
enteipiise  leporting  can  come  from 
springing  our  people  loose  with  no  dead¬ 
lines  to  meet,  no  routine  chores  to  take 
caie  of,  and  no  daily  pressures.” 

He  added  that  not  all  requests  will  be 
gianted  and  that  only  one  such  leave  will 
be  given  at  a  time. 
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Bundes  Gke  thb 
cansaveyoH 


That  bundle  has  exactly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  newspapers  it’s  supposed  to. 
No  more.  No  less. 

It  happens  automatically  when  you 
pre-set  the  Goss-Ferag  M-71 
counter-stacker.  There’s  no  costly 
miscounting. 

That’s  one  way  you  save. 

Now,  notice  how  neat  that  stack 
is.  And  it’s  perfectly  jogged.  That’s 
the  way  it  comes  off  the  M-71 
counter-stacker,  so  you  can  feed  it 
directly  into  a  stuffing  machine  hop¬ 
per.  Without  having  to  jog  it. 

That  saves  manpower. 

If  your  press  produces  up  to 
45,000  papers  an  hour,  the  Goss- 
Ferag  M-71  is  probably  the  most 
economical  unit  you  can  buy.  Be¬ 
cause  we  build  it  to  save  you  a 
bundle. 

Harry  Andree  can  give  you  all  the 
details  about  the  Goss-Ferag 
counter-stacker,  along  with  the  other 
units  of  the  Goss  mailroom  systems. 
Call  him  at  (312)  656-8600.  Or  write: 
Goss  Mailroom  Systems,  5601  West 
31st  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60650. 


MGD  Graphic  Systems 

North  American  Rockwell 


Children's  newspaper 
editors  on  U.S.  tour 


Religion  editor  sues 
university  on  texts 

William  F.  Willouphby,  religion  editor 
for  the  Washington  Star,  has  filed  suit 
against  the  University  of  Colorado’s 
Board  of  Regents  because  of  textbooks  the 
university  publishes  which  deal  with  evo¬ 
lution. 

In  a  suit  filed  August  14  in  U.S.  Dis¬ 
trict  Court,  Washington,  D.C.,  Willoughby 
asks  the  university  to  discontinue  publish¬ 
ing  the  books  until  material  on  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  view  of  Creation  is  included. 

He  said  the  National  Science  Founda¬ 
tion  has  endorsed  the  books  and  that  the 
federal  government  has  spent  $7  million 
in  printing  them.  Willoughby  complained 
that  texts  that  leport  only  the  evolution 
theory  give  the  impression  it  is  the  only 
right  one,  whereas  “the  creationist  view 
can  be  just  as  v’alid.” 


Hoot  Ou'l  staff  members  are  touring  the 
United  States  under  sponsorship  of  Pepsi¬ 
Co,  Inc.  in  gathering  material  for  their 
national  newspaper  for  children  published 
at  Arlington,  Texas. 

They  will  visit  amusement  centers, 
jnisons,  manufacturing  plants,  Indian  re¬ 
servations,  and  many  segments  of  Amer- 
ca. 

The  Hoot  Owl,  published  twice  a  month, 
is  coming  clo.se  to  426,(tO()  circulation 
which  includes  inserts  in  l.o  adult  newspa- 
p<'rs.  President  Nixon  and  Congress¬ 
men  are  among  its  subscribers. 

The  Hoot  Owl  is  written  by  kids,  edited 
by  kids,  packaged  for  kids;  and,  when  its 
managing  editor  thunders  for  more  pro¬ 
duction  from  the  staff,  it  is  really  just 
eight  year  old  Joey  Edwards  talking  to  a 
hunch  of  kids. 

Joey  said  the  Hoot  Owl  came  into  being 
hecau.«e  “there’s  nothing  really  in  grown¬ 
up  i)a))ers  for  kids,  except  comics.’’  He 
added,  “there  is  too  much  stuff  about 
wars,  murders,  and  politics.” 

The  Hoot  Owl  staff  consists  of  13  edi¬ 
tors,  161  reportei's,  83  correspondents,  and 
9  regional  editors  located  around  the 
world,  including  the  People’s  Republic  of 
China. 

The  Hoot  Owl  staff  never  grows  old  in 
the  service.  Retirement  is  set  at  age  16. 
Editors  are  paid  $5  a  month  expense  for 
pencils  and  notebooks. 


JOEY  EDWARDS,  editor  of  the  Hoot  Owl,  stands 
in  front  of  Andrall  Pearson,  PepsiCo  president, 
who  is  flanked  by  Joel  furner  and  Dewey  Warner, 
on  visit  to  Pepsi  HQ  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y. 


Daily  project  is  dead 


Plans  to  establish  the  Morning  News  in 
Washington  have  been  abandoned,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by  Walter  H. 
Pincus,  executive  editor.  Pincus  said  that 
failure  to  raise  adequate  money  to  begin 
production  necessitated  shelving  the  proj¬ 
ect  and  closing  its  offices. 


Newsprint  tonnage  is  up 

Total  e.'jtimated  U.  S.  newsprint  con¬ 
sumption  was  793,596  tons  in  July,  10.2% 
more  than  in  July  1971,  the  American 
News])aper  Publishers  Association  report¬ 
ed.  Consumption  for  July  1971  was  720,- 
027  tons.  There  were  five  Sundays  in  July 
1972  and  four  Sundays  in  July  1971.  For 
the  first  seven  months  of  1972  total  esti¬ 
mated  U.  S.  newsprint  consumption  was 
5,822,866  tons,  compared  with  5,433,371 
tons  in  the  first  seven  months  of  1971,  an 
increase  of  7.2%  in  1972. 


Ex-publisher  held 


Los  Angeles  police  recently  arrested 
Robert  M.  Horton,  former  publisher  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Citizen  who  had  been  sought 
since  June  14  on  13  misdemeanor  counts 
of  issuing  had  checks  to  employes  of  the 
paper  before  it  went  into  bankruptcy. 


That’s  a  lot  of  groceries.  And  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
totals  it  up  with  900,000  hungry  readers  every  day. 

This  market,  of  almost  half  a  billion  food  dollars  in  Erie 
County  alone,  is  greater  than  food  sales  in  17  of  50  states. 
It  has  a  pxjtential  26th  in  the  nation.  And  it’s  one  of  the  best 
test  markets  in  the  country;  the  high  consumption  of  food, 
good  cross-section  of  food  markets,  population  and  media 
control  are  ideal  for  product  testing. 

Hungry  for  a  bigger  share?  Ring  up  more  sales  with  the 
Buffalo  Evening  News.  Second  in  the  nation  in  general  food 
advertising. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  reaches  57%  of  this  great  bread 
basket  of  a  market  in  7  counties.  There’s  a  new  brochure 
entitled  “Buffalo’s  Food  Sales,  A  Paper  Market.”  Send  for  it. 
You’ll  eat  it  up. 

Write;  Hugh  G.  Monaghan,  Manager 

General  Advertising  Department,  Buffalo  Evening  News 
218  Main  St.,  Buffalo,  New  York  14240 


Buffalo  Evening  News 


Represented  Nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith 


the  nation’s  major  supplier  of 
programmable  input  equipment  to  the 
graphics  Industry  . . .  invites  you  to 
attend  a  demonstration  of  the  capabilities 
of  our  Varicomp  2000/3000  and  IBM 
Selectric  to  magnetic  tape  systems  ...  at 
a  convenient  location  in  your  area. 


Varicomp  3000  —  programmable  counting  keyboard 
containing  the  P-16  controller,  paper  tape 
punch,  reader  and  Visual  Readout.  Costs  $5550. 

The  plug-in  CRT  is  an  additional  $1700. 


For  Variliner  dates  and  locations, 
please  fill  out  and  mail  this  coupon. 


Varisystems  Corporation  EP-99 

80  Skyline  Drive 
Plainview,  New  York  11803 

□  Please  send  me  your  Variliner  schedule  for  my  area. 

□  Please  send  me  detailed  information  on  your 
Varicomp  2000/3000. 

□  Have  your  representative  call. 

Name . 

Title 


Company 
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Asia  study  fellowships 
opened  to  Mainlanders 


The  Hawaiian  version  of  the  Nieman 
Fellow'ships,  heretofore  available  only  to 
Asian  journalists,  will  be  open  for  Ameri¬ 
can  journalists  in  1973.  Four  Jefferson 
Fellowships  have  been  established  for 
mainland  newsmen  with  at  least  five  years 
experience  in  print  or  broadcast  communi¬ 
cations. 

The  fellowships  are  for  study  programs 
and  seminars  at  the  East-West  Center  in 
Honolulu.  The  1973  program  includes 
travel  in  Asia. 

The  fellowships  provide  for  rooms,  a 
grant  of  $l,fi00,  the  costs  of  the  trip  to 
Asia,  tuition  and  book  charges. 

The  center  prefers  applicants  who  are 
between  27  and  40  years  of  age.  College 
degrees  are  desirable  but  professional 
achievement  can  serve  to  qualify  appli¬ 
cants.  The  program  begins  January  6, 
1973  and  ends  in  May  or  June. 

Applications  should  be  sent  to  East- 
West  Communication  Institute,  East-West 
Center,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  96822,  before 
October  1.  Blanks  may  be  obtained  by 
writing  the  Center. 

The  East-West  Center  is  a  unit  of  the 
East-West  Communication  Institute,  es¬ 
tablished  by  Congress  in  1960.  The  direc¬ 
tor  is  Michio  Nagai.  One  of  the  instiga¬ 
tors  of  the  Jefferson  Fellowships  is 
George  Chaplin,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Honolulu  Advertiser,  a  former  Nieman 
Fellow.  Chaplin  and  A.  A.  Smyser,  editor 
of  the  Honohdu  Star-nulletin,  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Center’s  Advisory  Committee. 


SUMMER  INTERNS  at  the  Duluth  Herald  and  News-Tribune  get  to  see  first-hand  the  results  of 
their  efforts  roll  off  the  press.  From  left:  Herschel  Kenner,  Rich  Shefchicic,  Glen  Sandvick,  Tom 
Knutson,  Jack  Shipley  and,  in  foreground,  Mary  Small.  Robert  Knaus  (extreme  right).  Herald  city 
editor,  explains  the  operation.  Next  to  Knaus  is  News-Tribune  city  editor  James  Hefferman. 


WE  HAVE  A  DATE 
IN  CHILE 

XXVIII  Annual  Meeting 

INTER  AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
Santiago,  Chile 
October  9-13,  1972 


Chile  is  in  the  thrt>cs  of  change.  It  has  a  Marx¬ 
ist  government  which  claims  it  can  establish 
socialism  while  maintaining  democratic  free¬ 
doms.  They  call  it  la  via  chilena,  the  Chilean 
way.  The  independent  newspapers  can  still 
publish  what  they  please,  but  they  are  under 
severe  pressure.  That  is  why  we  are  meeting  in 
Santiago.  That  is  why  your  presence  and  sup- 
pt>rt  are  needed.  If  you  are  not  an  lAPA  mem¬ 
ber,  sign  up  now.  Join  us  in  Chile. 


INTER  AMERICAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 
141  N.  E.  Third  Avenue,  Miami,  Fla.  33132 
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BALL’S  GOT  IT! 

ROYALTY-FREE 


CHANTS 


'^Hant 


'JncR^eriH 


^  Conventional  etching 


USE  THE  SAME  AS  CONVENTIONAL  ETCHANTS 


BALL  ME! AL  <Sc  CHEiVIICAL 

DIVISION  OF  BALL  CORPORATION 

GREENE\  ILLE,  TENIN.  37743 
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systems,  phototypesetters, 


can  others 
match  them?  .. .  NO 


Mergenthaler  delivers 

1.  Quick  interchange  of  individual  fonts. 

2.  Individual  fonts  may  be  purchased. 

3.  Largest,  time-honored,  original  Phototype  Library  in  the  world. 

4.  The  most  comprehensive  point  size  range — 6  to  96  points. 

5.  Most  on-line  sizes — 22. 

6.  Most  experienced  service  force  available. 

7.  Great  growth  potential — expandable  to  32K. 

8.  Training  schools  conducted  for  86  years  by  pros  in  our  centers. 

9.  Master  characters  photographed  in  static  condition — no  smear. 

10.  Tape  operated  Display  Attachment. 

11.  MT/ST  on-line  compatibility. 

12.  More  typesetting  equipment  in  operation  than  all  others  combined. 

13.  Fonts  are  made  using  exclusive  automated  procedures. 

Years  of  experience  makes  for  skill. 

14.  Highest  quality — low  cost  phototypesetter. 

15.  Extensive  systems  including  keyboards,  CRT  editing/correction 
systems,  phototypesetters,  software  programs  and  other 
equipment.  More  than  eighty-six  years'  experience. 


features 


The  V-l-P  accepts  anybody’s  input 
tapes — justified  or  unjustified — but 
they  can  be  produced  faster  and  far 
more  accurately  on  Mergenthaler’s 
V-l-P  KEYBOARDS. 


Mergenthaler’s  CorRecTerm — a  low 
cost  technological  tool  for  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  It  is  revolutionizing  pre¬ 
typesetting  procedures,  including 
proofing,  editing,  and  markup. 


¥ 


Name 


Phone 


Now  from  Moroonthalor 
10  V-l-P  Do  Mono  Modols 
in  a  new  price  range 

Use  and  own  a  V-l-P  for  as  little  as  720  an  hour  * 


Mergenthaler  outscores  and  outsells  in  acknowl¬ 
edged  major  features.  We  put  it  all  together  so  that 
you  can  see  the  whole  story. 

The  V-l-P  is  a  highly  versatile  text  and  display 
phototypesetter.  Now  it  is  available  in  ten  Do  More 
Models  having  a  range  of  capabilities  and  prices  to 
match  ever-expanding  composition  requirements. 

The  ten  Do  More  Models  include  some  entirely 
new  capabilities.  Speed  for  all  models  is  50  news¬ 
paper  lines  per  minute,  a  choice  of  either  36  or  45 
pica  line  lengths  is  offered,  two  standard  point  size 
ranges  6  to  48  and  6  to  72  provide  up  to  22  standard 

‘depending  on  model 


sizes.  With  the  addition  of  a  display  attachment, 
headlines  and  display  type  are  furnished  in  up  to 
23  sizes  from  12  to  96  point.  Do  More  Models  are 
available  with  either  1 , 2,  or  3  font  drums  each  hav¬ 
ing  a  capacity  of  6-96  character  fonts.  This,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  triples  the  font  character  capacity.  Economy 
of  operation  has  been  kept  in  mind.  With  a  narrow 
width  option  3"  and  4"  paper  or  film  may  be  used 
in  addition  to  the  standard  6%"  and  8"  widths.  Add 
it  all  up  and  the  V-l-P  costs  less.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  you  can  acquire  a  V-l-P  adapted  to  your  needs. 


Mergenthaler 

I _ _ _ 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82 
Plainview,  New  York  11803 
(516)694-1300  - 

an  '  xSITIa  I  company 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 
Mergenthaler  Drive,  P.O.  Box  82 
Plainview,  New  York  11803 

Send  us  further  information  on  the  following: 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P.  And  "How  I  can  use 
it  and  own  it  for  as  little  as  72^  an  hour.” 

□  The  Mergenthaler  V-l-P  Keyboards 

□  The  Mergenthaler  CorRecTerm 

□  The  Linotron  505 

□  Place  my  name  on  list  to  receive  brochure: 
"How  to  Make  a  Rational  Choice  . . .” 


OFF  THE  PRESS  SOON  .  .  . 

"How  to  Make  a  Rational  Choice 
of  Pholocomposing  Equipment” 

This  informative  booklet  explains, 
among  other  things,  how  to  shop  for 
phototypesetters.  It’s  authoritative — the 
result  of  almost  a  century  of  experience 
with  publishers,  typographers  and  print¬ 
ers.  We  will  be  happy  to  add  your  name. 


Street  Address 


Pennsylvanians 
make  first  list 
for  Hall  of  Fame 


Beaverbrook 
book  revives 
old  controversy 

Hy  (a  Fox 

The  C.anadian  Press 

If  any  siiifrlo  conclusion  enici'jrcs  from 
the  torrent  of  juihlished  reaction  to  A.  J. 
P.  Taylor’s  new  biojrrai)hy  of  l.oi’d  Bea- 
verbrotik,  it’s  that  the  Canadian-born  |»ub- 
lisher  remains — eifrht  years  after  his 
death — the  center  of  fierce  controversy. 

“There  was  something  intriKiiinfr  and 
even  rather  wondeiful  in  this  mad  old 
millionaire  egotist  .  .  .  using:  his  newsj)a- 
pers  to  expression  to  his  own  person¬ 
al  idiosyncrasies  and  pursue  his  own  ])ri- 
vate  vendettas,”  wiote  critic  Malcolm 
.Mugrgrt'ridjje  in  summing:  up  his  evaluation 
of  Beaverbrook. 

But  left-wing:  I.aborite  Michael  Foot 
look(‘d  hack  over  his  years  as  an  em))loye 
and’  friend  of  the  Beaver  and  confessed  in 
a  laudatory  review  of  Tayloi-’s  hiojrraphy 
called  simply  Beaverbrook. 

“1  loved  him,  B(>averhrook,  not  meiely 
as  a  friend  but  as  a  second  father,  even 
thoug:h  throughout  I  had  the  most  excel¬ 
lent  of  fathers  of  my  own.” 

However,  Richard  Crossman — like  Foot, 
a  i)romiiient  Labor  MP — insisted  that  the 
new  book  ])i'ovides  “the  last  and  crowning: 
exami)le  of  the  most  t)otejit  and  the  most 


*^Ben  Bagdikian 
knows  where  the 
bodies  are  buried . . . 

and  sets  the  record  straight 
against  the  Agnew  flim-flam.” 

—Louis  M.  Lyons 

"Highly  readable  and  pungent 
analysis  of  the  real  problems  of 
secrecy,  monopoly  and  manipu¬ 
lation  confronting  the  media." 

—Theodore  J.  Jacobs, 
New  York  Times  Book  Review 


by  Ikn  H.  Ba^gdikian 


Media  Critic,  Washintrlon  Post 

$6.95  at  bookstores 

Harper  ed  Row 


potentially-corrupting:  quality  which  its 
subject  ])ossessed.” 

This  was  Beaverbrook’s  gift  for  “spot¬ 
ting  talent  and  making  it  his  willing 
slave,”  Crossman  wrote. 

In  this  ca.se,  the  talent  under  Beaver¬ 
brook’s  continuing  spell  is  Taylor  himself, 
Crossman  argues  in  a  review  for  the  Sun¬ 
day  Trleyra/ih. 

But  the  MP’s  party  leader,  former 
prime  minister  Harold  Wilson,  remarked 
in  .still  anothei'  analysis  of  the  biogi-aphy 
that  “if  I  had  to  find  a  word  for  Beaver¬ 
brook  it  would  be  pirate,  buccaneer — and 
in  my  vocabulary  that  is  not  fai-  from  a 
compliment.” 

.\  surprisingly-sympathetic  revi<‘W  of 
the  Taylor  book  came  from  Labor  MP 
Tom  Diiberg,  author  of  an  earlier  Bea¬ 
verbrook  biography  which  aroused  the 
publisher’s  ire  on  many  counts. 

Hriberg  suggests  that  Beaverbrook, 
aged  8.")  at  his  death  in  was  a  Jekyll 

and  Hyde  character. 

On  the  dark  side  of  that  j)ersonality, 
Driberg  cites  the  verbal  attack  made  by 
Beaverbrook  on  Lord  Mountbatten,  then 
the  chief  of  combined  opeiations,  over  the 
abortive  l)iepi)e  raid  of  August,  1!)42, 
which  cost  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  Cana¬ 
dian  soldiers. 

“But  what  explains  the  extreme  vio¬ 
lence  of  his  language  and  the  later  at¬ 
tacks  on  Mountbatten’s  sei'vice  in  Indian 
and  Southea.st  .-^sia?”  asks  Driberg  in  a 
review  foi-  the  New  Statesman. 

Some  of  the  publishei’s  friends  believed 
they  knew  what  it  was,  the  MP,  a  former 
Bc'averbrook  journalist,  continues. 

It  was  partly  that  Mountbatten  “had 
repeatedly  refused  to  be  Beaverbrook’s 
|)rotege”  and  partly  because  of  what 
Driberg  de.scribes  as  jealousy  arising 
from  a  peisonal  matter. 

That  the  ))olicy  of  mas.s-circulation 
newspapers  can  be  determined  by  such 
considerations  “casts  a  lurid  light  on  the 
«“thics  of  capitalist  press  ownership,” 
Driberg  says. 

Malcolm  Muggeridge,  in  his  review  for 
The  Obsei'ver,  finds  the  i-eal  enigma  of  the 
new  book  to  lie  “not  so  much  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  .  .  .  but  the  author.” 

Taylor,  one  of  Britain’s  best-known  his¬ 
torians,  is  credited  by  Muggeridge  with  a 
subtle  and  ironic  intelligence. 

How  did  such  a  mind,  the  Observer 
critic  asks,  “ever  come  to  be  captivated  by 
so  preposterous  a  caesarkin”  as  Beaver¬ 
brook? 

Muggeridge,  long  hostile  to  Beaver¬ 
brook,  advances  a  tentative  answer  to  this 
question. 

“Pei'haps  it  is  just  one  more  case  of 
love  being  a  great  deceiver,”  he  says. 

On  the  other  hand,  historian  Robert 
Blake  ciedits  Beaverbrook  with  being  “an 
adept  tweaker  of  Establishment  noses” 
and  goes  on  to  i)raise  Taylor’s  book  in  the 
Sunday  Times  as  “fascinating.” 

“If  Mr.  Taylor  had  done  nothing  else  in 
this  absorbing  book,  he  would  earn  the 
gratitude  of  Beaverbrook’s  friends  by 
finally  scotching  the  stories  about  his 
financial  crookedness  in  Canada,”  Blake 
say.«. 

“In  the  boom  conditions  of  Canada  in 
the  early  20th  century,  a  shrewd  operator 
in  this  field  of  buying  and  selling  compan¬ 
ies  was  certain  to  do  well.” 


Penn.sylvania  newspaper  publishers  and 
editors  have  been  selecting  10  notables  in 
Journalism  for  the  newly  formed  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Hall  of  Fame.  Those  to 
be  honored  in  the  fii-.st  group  will  be  re¬ 
vealed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Newspaper  Publi.shers  Associa¬ 
tion  Septembei-  27-2!)  at  Harrisburg. 

PNPA’s  general  manager,  (>.  Richard 
Dew,  said  ballots  with  27  nominees  went 
to  .SOO  PNPA  newspapers  and  22r)  rnem- 
lK*rs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors.  The  nominations  committee 
was  headed  by  Shandy  Hill,  retired  editor 
of  the  Pottstown  Mercury,  who  is  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

Eligible  for  election  are  newspai)ermen 
and  women  of  the  j)ast  who  served  jour¬ 
nalism  as  repoiter,  editor  or  i)ublishei-  on 
Pennsylvania  newspai)ers.  They  may  have 
gained  fame  in  Pennsylvania,  or  were 
horn  in  Pennsylvania  and  became  notable 
in  other  locales. 

Nominees  include  Benjamin  Franklin, 
printer-journalist  of  the  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  period;  John  Dunlap,  part  own¬ 
er  of  the  fir.st  daily  newsi)ai)er  in 
.■\merica;  John  Scull,  a  21-year-old  enthu- 
.-iast  who  founded  the  first  Pennsylvania 
newspai)ei-  west  of  the  Allegheny  moun¬ 
tains,  and  Benjamin  Towne,  whose  Penn- 
sylrrniin  Preniny  Post  was  founded  in 
178:{  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  print  the 
Declai  ation  of  Independence. 

.\lso,  Nelly  Bly  (Elizabeth  Cochran 
Seaman)  who  beat  Jules  Verne’s  Phileas 
Fogg’s  record  of  a  world’s  tour  of  80 
days;  Richard  Harding  Davis,  dashing 
war  correspondent  who  almost  became  a 
hou.«ehold  word  when  he  wrote  so  vividly 
of  the  Spanish-American  War;  Edward 
A.  VanValkenberg,  one  of  the  first  crusad¬ 
ing  editors  to  challenge  political  leaders; 
and  Ray  Sprigle,  who,  as  a  Pittsburgh 
leporter,  was  awarded  a  Pulitzer  prize 
for  establishing  the  membership  of  Su¬ 
preme  Court  Ju.rtice  Hugo  Black  in  the 
Ku  Klux  Klan. 

Other  nominees  were:  Walter  I.  Bates, 
P.  C.  Boyle,  William  Brandford  III,  Simon 
Cameron,  Alexander  Cummings,  Cyrus  H. 
K.  Curtis,  William  Penn  Hastings,  John  A. 
Hourigan,  Deitrick  Lamade,  E.  J.  Lynett, 
.\lexander  McClure,  Vance  C.  McCormick, 
William  .McCoimick,  Morton  McMichael, 
John  L.  Mead  Sr.,  David  A.  Miller, 
William  F.  Packer,  William  M.  Swain, 
Heniy  Wahser. 

• 

Boy  can  sue  paper 

Danny  Higgins,  11,  has  won  a  ruling 
from  the  Michigan  Appeals  Court  that 
allows  him  to  sue  the  Monroe  Eveniny 
Sews  for  injuries  he  suffered  when  hit  by 
an  automobile  while  he  was  accompanying 
a  substitute  carrier  on  a  paper  route.  He 
was  f)  at  the  time.  The  court  overturned  a 
decision  by  the  Workmen’s  Compensation 
Board. 
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ST  A- HI  does  everything  under  one  roof— 
from  design  through  production,  to  assure 
extremely  tight  quality  control. 

This  is  where  every  piece  of  STA-HI  equipment  begins.  And  ends.  Before  finding 
its  way  to  some  distant  corner  of  the  world.  Sta-Hi  starts  with  raw  stock  and 
maintains  control  through  each  step  in  the  production  chain— from  machine  shop, 
assembly  line  and  electronic  testing  lab  to  painting  and  final  preparation  for 
shipment.  Quality  is  an  important  part  of  every  Sta-Hi  product.  It  is  as  important 
as  product  improvements  and  the  creating  of  infinitely  more  sophisticated 
equipment  to  meet  the  expansion  of  mail  room  systems.  Holding  to  quality 
standards  within  modest  cost  increases  is  a  challenge  which  Sta-Hi  has  never 
failed  to  meet.  This  is  why  all  design  and  production  will  continue  to  be  done 
under  one  roof.  We  would  welcome  the  opportunity  to  show  you  our  plant  and  to 
demonstrate  the  versatility  of  Sta-Hi  equipment.  For  specific  product  and 
systems  information,  write  or  phone.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


2601  Campus  Drive,  Newport  Beach,  California  92663 
(714)  833-1000 

A  DIVISION  OF  SUN  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 
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Virginia  Gazette  goes  mod 
(offset  plant)  in  236th  year 


You’ve  really  to  go  some  to  find  a 
newspaper  older  than  the  Virfjhiid 
Gazette,  which  marks  its  23fith  birthday 
this  month  in  the  restored  caintal  of 
Williamsburg,  Virginia. 

As  old  as  the  paper  is,  the  birthday 
capped  a  two-year  modernization  program 
that  climaxed  August  fi  with  the  fir.st 
press  run  on  a  newly  acquired  15,000  pph 
web  offset.  It  came  only  three  days — and 
2.‘16  years — after  the  Gazette’s  founder, 
William  Parks,  cranked  out  his  first  four- 
page  sheet  in  his  diminutive  print  shop  on 
historic  Duke  of  Gloucester  Street. 

Parks  went  to  Williamsburg  from 
Maryland,  where  he  first  published  the 
Maryland  Gazette  in  Annapolis  in  1727. 
The  Virginia  Gazette  bills  itself  as  “The 
Nation’s  Oldest  Active  Weekly,”  since  its 
Maryland  counterpart  is  printed  only  oc¬ 
casionally  as  a  supplement. 

Parks  has  several  other  firsts  to  his 
ciedit,  among  them;  first  public  printer  in 
the  Virginia  colony;  first  to  introduce  the 
old  Caslon  type  (still  used  today  on  the 
front  j)age  of  the  Gazette)  ;  and  first  to 
to  publish  a  numl)er  of  historic  documents 
and  books  in  Virginia;  and  first  to 
establish  a  i)aper  mill  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  Parks’  watermark  is  perfectly  in¬ 
tact  today  and  hangs  in  the  new  offices. 

Three  papers  willi  same  name 

By  the  early  1770’s  when  the  seeds  of 
the  Revolutionary'  War  were  fast  tak¬ 
ing  root,  there  were  three  papers  in 
Williamsburg  all  called  “The  Virginia 
Gazette,”  only  one  of  them  tbe  true  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Parks’  publication.  Histoiians 
record  24  papers  in  the  state  between 


1736  and  1809  that  used  the  Virginia 
Gazette  for  at  least  part  of  their  flags. 

In  1780  the  colonial  capital  was  moved 
to  Richmond  and  there  then  began  a  de¬ 
cline  of  both  Williamsburg  and  the  origi¬ 
nal  Gazette  that  was  not  to  be  stopped 
until  the  late  1920’s  when  Dr.  W.  A.  R. 
Goodwin,  lector  of  Bruton  Parish  Church, 
persuaded  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr,  to  help 
restore  the  once  proud  and  always  histori¬ 
cal  town,  know'n  today  to  millions  of  tour¬ 
ists  as  Colonial  Williamsburg. 

Dr.  Goodwin  also  wanted  to  see  the 
Gazette  reactivated — it  missed  10  years  of 
publication  since  1900.  In  1930,  he  asked  J. 
A.  O.sborne,  who  published  papers  in 
Salem,  Va.,  an  Umatilla,  Fla.,  to  come  to 
town,  and  the  paper  has  been  flourishing 
ever  since. 

Modernization  program 

Until  1961  it  was  totally  run  by  the 
O.sborne  family,  who  sold  it  that  year  to 
John  O.  W.  Gravely  III,  of  Richmond.  By 
the  turn  of  the  next  decade.  Gravely  had 
the  paper  poised  for  its  modernization 
schedule. 

The  fir.st  step  came  in  July,  1970,  when 
the  paper  went  offset.  A  Compugraphic 
2!)61  photo  unit  for  text  was  bought,  with 
two  reconditioned  Frieden  Flexowriters 
that  set  six-level  tape. 

.Also  acquired  were  a  Brown  Caravelle 
hoiizontal  press  camera  for  page  nega¬ 
tives  and  a  companion  platemaker.  Then 
foi-  two  years  the  plates  w'ere  shipped 
Wednesday  mornings  to  Hopewell,  Va.,  38 
miles  west  of  Williamsburg. 


VIRGINIA  GAZETTE 

ifa  Ahim.  Fuagi  md  rVn^rt 

Step  tw'o  came  in  March,  1971,  when  the 
Gazette  dropped  its  200-year  old  tabloid 
format  for  tbe  more  practical  and  modern 
broadsheet.  This  created  a  few  frowns 
around  town  from  oldtimers  who  enjoyed 
the  compact  size,  and  it  also  prompted 
cries  that  the  original  Gazette  was  never 
meant  to  be  bigger  than  Parks  designed 
it. 

But  the  need  for  more  news  space,  espe¬ 
cially  on  the  front  page,  and  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  cash  in  on  bigger  full-page  nation¬ 
al  and  retail  advertising  spreads 
prompted  the  switch.  It  was  quickly  ac¬ 
cepted  by  the  readership. 

Step  thi  ee  was  the  move  to  a  new' 
plant,  which  was  completed  recently.  The 
Gazette  vacated  its  cramped  but  quaint 
home  of  40  years  near  the  Historic  Area 
for  a  site  on  the  fringe  of  town  that 
provided  more  than  double  the  3,000 
square  feet  its  18  full-time  staff  members 
were  used  to. 

In  automobile  showroom 

The  move  was  made  into  a  former  car 
showroom  and  shop,  but  not  before  reno¬ 
vation  provided  carpeting,  paneling,  re¬ 
cessed  lighting,  soundproof  ceiling,  air 
conditioning,  and  partitioning  for  the 
front  office  of  news-advertising-business. 

An  additional  wing  of  1,400  square  feet 
to  the  building  provided  space  for  the  new 
press,  the  fourth  and  final  step  in  the 
modernization  plan.  It  is  a  rebuilt  three- 
unit  Thatcher  Pacer  Press  from  Web 
Press  Corp.,  Seattle,  Wash.  The  unit  is 
capable  of  printing  12  pages,  and  an  addi¬ 
tional  color  deck  allow's  for  running  ROP 
color  on  two  pages.  It  has  a  rated  top 
speed  of  15,000  to  18,000  pph.  Quite  a 
change  from  the  laborious  time  consuming 
efforts  of  Parks  on  his  hand-fed  Franklin 
press  of  the  1700’s,  with  its  40-60  pph 
late. 

Gravely  pointed  out  that  the  investment 
in  the  offset  press  w'as  not  strictly  for  the 
Gazette.  “Since  this  is  the  only  press  of 
its  kind  on  the  Virginia  Peninsula,  we’ve 
experienced  quite  a  bit  of  interest  in  job 
(Continued  on  page  .30) 


John  O.  W.  Gravely  III,  leff_  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  is  obviously  pleased 
with  first  run  on  the  new  offset  press. 
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The  hostess  who  pours  the 
mostest  is  a  poor  hostess. 


The  first  thing  the  good  hostess  owes  her  guests  is 
good  hospitality. 

G(X)d  hospitality,  of  course,  means  many  things.  But 
one  thing  it  doesn’t  mean  is  forcing  drinks  on  your  guests. 

Happily,  most  hostesses  know  it.  And  while  they 
want  their  guests  to  enjoy  the  best  in  food  and  drink,  they 
recognize  that  with  the  drink  comes  a  responsibility. 

That’s  why,  to  the  responsible  hostess,  the  cocktail 
hour  is  simply  a  relaxing  prelude  to  a  well-prepared  meal — 
a  prelude  she  doesn’t  stretch  beyond  its  normal  limits.  She 
knows  that  liquor  is  not  for  everyone,  so  she  always  has  on 
hand  a  variety  of  soft  drinks  and  juices.  She  serves  “coffee 
and”  before  her  guests  drive  home,  rather  than  the 
proverbial  “one  for  the  road!’  And  she  makes  certain  that 
anyone  who  has  one  too  many  is  driven  home  by 
someone  else. 

As  the  makers  and  sellers  of  distilled  spirits,  we’re 
proud  of  the  care  and  skill  with  which  our  products  are 
made.  For  we  make  them  not  only  to  meet  our  own  exacting 
criteria,  but  to  measure  up  to  your  demanding  standards 
of  hospitality. 

It’s  our  responsibility  to  continue  earning  your  trust 
by  offering  products  of  the  highest  quality. 

In  turn,  it’s  your  responsibility  to  see  that  they’re 
consumed  with  safety  and  enjoyment  by  those  who  share 
your  friendship  and  your  home. 

If  you  choose  to  drink, drink  responsibly. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc. 
485  Lexington  Avenue 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


Gazette  goes  mod 

(Continued  from  page  28) 

work  ripht  off  the  bat,”  he  said.  “The  first 
week  we  printed  not  only  our  own  paper, 
hut  the  first  issue  of  a  new  weekly,  the 
Hampton  Monitor,  and  a  shopping  center 
tabloid.  We  also  are  printing  a  monthly 
tabloid  for  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary.” 

With  all  these  improvements,  it  would 
have  been  easy  to  scratch  traditional 
makeup  of  the  Gazette  and  go  mod.  But 
Gravely  stuck  with  a  proven  product  and 
is  only  now  considering  the  switch  to  six- 
column  format  for  the  inside  pages. 

Hot  type  on  Old  Front 

One  page  that  has  re.sisted  change  is 
the  first  one,  known  around  the  office  as 
Old  Front.  While  the  rest  of  the  paper’s 
straight  and  disiday  matter  is  set  cold 
type,  the  text  for  the  front  is  set  in  hot 
type  Ca.slon  just  as  it  was  in  Parks’  day, 
but  without  the  long  S  or  f  as  it  ajipears. 

The  format  of  the  page  is  only  largely 
the  way  it  was  in  the  early  18th  century: 
small  headlines,  initial  heads  in  first  jiar- 
agraphs,  and  no  pictures.  A  change  to 
cold  ty))e  text  is  proiected  but  otherwise 
the  page  would  look  the  same. 

One  addition  to  the  Old  Fiont  that  has 
added  a  touch  of  authenticity  as  well  as 
monochromatic  color  is  woodcuts.  Gravely 
bought  several  books  of  18th  century 
woodcut  repioductions  from  Do'.er  Publi¬ 
cations  in  New  York  and  the  Gazette  runs 
between  three  and  five  cuts  a  week  as 
illustrations  to  stories.  The  woodcuts  have 
added  color  to  the  i)age  and  substance  to 
the  stories,  improving  the  typogi-ai)hy  of 
the  previously  grey  page. 

The  Gazette,  like  other  papers,  runs  a 
weekly  column  of  news  of  years  ago.  Un¬ 
like  other  paper.s,  the  news  is  not  lifted 
from  2.')  or  oO  years  ago;  instead,  it  is 
reprinted  from  200  years  ago  and 
l)iovided  a  lively  lainning  history  of  the 
old  colonial  capital,  as  reported  by  the 
Gazette. 

Throughout  the  process  of  changing 
techniques  and  improving  ))roduction,  the 
news  side  of  the  company  has  continued 
its  steady  job  of  providing  Williamsburg, 
adjacent  .lames  City  County  and  northern 
York  County  with  local  news  and 
features. 

Coiiipeiition  from  dailies 

Four  dailies  from  Richmond  and  New¬ 
port  News  are  heavy  competition  for  the 
Gazette’s  staff  of  three  reporters  but  the 
paper  manages  to  sujjply  its  readers  with 
j)ertinent  facts  and  background  often  ne¬ 
glected  by  dailies  in  their  own  race  to  beat 
each  other  on  a  story. 

In  addition,  the  present  staff  has  had  its 
share  of  .scoops  over  the  dailies.  Most 
recently,  it  has  run  more  than  a  dozen 
stories  in  the  past  few  months  on  a 
probation  house  for  youthful  offenders 
that  have  eclipsed  coverage  by  the  dailies. 
The  lunning  story  was  made  for  any  pa¬ 
per:  neighbors  up.set  about  locating  the 
house  in  their  neighborhood — so  ujjset 
that  it  took  six  tries  in  six  neighborhoods 
before  a  house  was  finally  agreed  upon 
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and  even  that  may  be  facing  a  court  in¬ 
junction  because  of  opposition. 

Scoops  are  nothing  new  to  the  Ga¬ 
zette.  In  1776  all  three  Gazettes  in 
Williamsburg  raced  to  put  out  the  news  of 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen¬ 
dence  and  souvenir  copies  of  one  of  those 
issues  are  sold  by  the  company  today. 

Like  other  weeklies,  the  Gazette  will 
pick  up  a  stoiy  that’s  run  in  a  daily  but 
usually  it  will  attempt  a  new  slant  and  an 
updating  of  the  information  to  give  its 
readers  a  broader  understanding  of  the 
story. 

Monthly  supplement 

In  1964,  Giavely  started  a  monthly  sup¬ 
plement  to  the  paper,  the  Pnhiick  Ohserr- 
er.  It  is  geared  toward  the  near-million 
tourists  that  flock  to  Williamsburg  every 
year  and  also  contains  in  depth  stories  of 
historical  and  news  interest  to  local  sub¬ 
scribers.  What  stai  ted  out  as  a  two-month 
venture  is  now  running  every  month  of 
the  year  and  it  is  an  advertising  bonanza 
for  both  the  company  and  retailers. 

The  ad  rate  for  the  Observer  is  $1.10  an 
inch  and  runs  in  four  issues  each  month 
for  a  $4.40  total.  (All  6,,')00  issues  of  the 
Gazette  are  stuffed  with  the  Observer  the 
first  week  of  every  month  and  thereafter 


An  expert  panel  on  food  .safety  and 
nutrition  information  has  been  established 
by  the  Institute  of  Food  Technologists  as 
a  service  for  the  news  media. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Hall,  president  of  the 
I  FT,  said  the  new  service  will  be  a  contin¬ 
uing  source  of  factual  and  timely  in¬ 
formation. 

‘‘We  believe,”  he  said,  ‘‘that  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  organization,  the  Institute  must 
become  constructively  involved  in  public 
issues  in  the  food  area  where  better  in¬ 
formation,  more  scientific  judgment  and 
simple  common  sense  are  so  clearly  need¬ 
ed. 

‘‘The  handling  of  news  about  food  safe¬ 
ty  and  nutrition  has  too  frequently  re¬ 
sulted  in  public  over-reaction  and  near 
panic.  We  are  aware  that  at  times 
(lualified  experts  were  unavailable  to  the 
news  media  for  comment  or  to  provide 
factual  and  timely'  information  to 
jiewsmen.  We  are  providing  the  exi)ert 
jjanel’s  services  so  that  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines  and  the  air  media  will  be  better 
able  to  keep  their  publics  informed  on 
developments  in  this  vital  area.” 

The  i)anel,  drawn  from  university 
ranks,  consists  of  recognized  authorities  on 
every  phase  of  food  safety  and  nutrition. 
Dr.  Hall  said.  The  panel  will  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  network  of  food  scientists 
and  technolgists,  also  mostly  from  the 
academic  world,  who  will  serve  as  con¬ 
tacts  for  news  media  at  local  levels. 

The  main  panel  is  chaired  by  Dr.  Ber¬ 
nard  S.  Schweigert,  chairman  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Food  Science  and  Technolo¬ 
gy,  University'  of  California  at  Davis. 
Other  members  are:  Miss  Marie  J.  Fer- 
ree.  Agricultural  Extension,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  Dr.  Richard  V. 
Lechowich,  head  of  the  Department  of 
Food  Science  and  Technology,  Virginia 


stuffed  in  the  2,000  newsstand  sales  each 
week  for  tourist  consumption.)  The  ad 
rate  compares  favorably  to  the  $1.60  per 
inch  charge  for  the  Gazette  itself  and 
provides  retailers  with  direct  contact  with 
the  tourist  trade.  The  reader  benefits,  too, 
since  linage  is  held  at  50  percent  per 
issue,  compared  with  a  65  percent  average 
for  the  Gazette. 

Ad  linage  for  the  Gazette  itself  contin¬ 
ues  to  rise,  nearly  three  times  the 
800-inch  figure  in  1965  to  2,200  in  recent 
weeks. 

Advertising  income  comprises  50  per¬ 
cent  of  the  company’s  income;  circulation 
10  ])ercent;  and  job  printing  40  percent, 
making  the  newspaper  itself  the  flagship 
of  the  firm.  This  is  a  switch  from  most 
weeklies  that  depend  on  job  printing  to 
ab.sorb  publishing  losses. 

Nevertheless,  job  printing  has  always 
been  a  strong  point  of  the  Gazette.  For 
years,  it  has  been  printing  quality'  custom 
orders  of  brochures,  booklets,  letterheads 
and  a  variety  of  other  work.  Orders  come 
in  from  all  over  the  East  Coast  and  the 
Gazette  shop  remains  one  of  the  very  few 
in  the  East  with  the  old  Caslon  type — a 
font  that  is  part  of  the  Gazette’s  original 
flag:  “Containing  the  fre/he/t  Advices, 
Foreign  and  Dome/tick.” 


Polytechnic  Institute  and  State  Universi¬ 
ty;  Dr.  Bernard  J.  Liska,  Department  of 
Animal  Science,  Purdue  University;  Dr. 
Roy  E.  Moise,  Department  of  Food 
Science,  Rutgers  University. 

Also,  Dr.  Emil  M.  Mrak,  chancellor 
emeritus.  University'  of  California  at  Da¬ 
vis;  Dr.  Steven  R.  Tannenbaum,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Nutrition  and  Food  Science,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Institute  of  Technology;  Dr. 
William  J.  Darby,  jnesldent  of  The  Nutri¬ 
tion  Foundation  and  Professor,  Vanderbilt 
University  School  of  Medicine;  and  Dr.  E. 
M.  Foster,  Director  of  Food  Research  In¬ 
stitute,  University  of  Wisconsin. 

The  information  system  is  so  structured 
that  the  local  scientific  authorities  will  be 
able  to  answ'er  most  news  media  queries, 
but  should  any  arise  outside  of  their  area 
of  expertise,  they  will  arrange  for  a  tele¬ 
phone  interview  between  a  member  of  the 
e.xpert  panel  or  other  members  of  the 
Institute  specializing  in  the  given  subject 
and  tbe  inquiring  editor  or  news  commen¬ 
tator  at  the  exjjense  of  the  Institute,  Dr. 
Hall  said. 

Managers  of  news  media  throughout 
the  country'  will  be  supplied  with  the 
names  and  the  home  and  office  addresses 
and  phone  numbers  of  each  of  the  partici¬ 
pating  local  authorities  in  their  respective 
areas. 

Headquartei's  of  IFT  is  Suite  2120,  221 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
60601. 

• 

Kenny  retires  from  S-H 

James  F.  Kenny,  a  grocery  pi'oduct  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  specialist  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  retired  on  August 
.‘51.  Kenny  had  been  with  the  group  since 
1931. 
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Experts  on  food  to  assist  media 


HOW  WOULD 
AGRICULTURES 
COOKIE 


WITHOUT 

COTTON? 


You  hear  a  lot  about  declining  rural 
population  and  the  encroachment 
of  urbanization  into  farming 
communities.  But  there  are  still 
nearly  10  million  persons  living  or 
working  on  farms.  Agricultural 
acreage  still  accounts  for  58%  of 
all  the  land  in  the  50  United  States. 
And  farmers,  individually  and 
collectively,  contribute  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  American  economy 
and  way  of  life. 

What  is  cotton’s  role  in  this 
picture?  What  would  happen,  for 
example,  if  cotton’s  acreage  were 
diverted  to  other  crops? 

WHAT  COULD  GO 
WHERE  COnON  WAS? 

Fertile  cotton  lands  would  be 
ideal  for  growing  other  crops. 
Current  cotton  acreage,  for 
example,  could  produce  more  than 


350  million  bushels  of  grain 
sorghum,  an  increase  of  about  50% 
over  average  U.S.  production,  and 
about  100  million  bushels  each  of 
corn  and  soybeans. 

These  substitute  crops  would 
provide  about  $1.3  billion  less  in 
gross  income  for  former  cotton 
farmers.  But  even  worse,  U.S. 
agriculture  would  swing  out  of 
balance.  With  greater  supplies  of 
these  alternative  crops  available, 
farm  income  and  buying  power 
would  surely  drop.  Loss  of  income 
to  individuals  and  communities  all 
over  the  nation  would  be  even 
greater. 

COnON  COUNTS  IN 
OTHER  WAYS 

It’s  apparent  that  cotton  plays 
an  important  role  in  balancing 
agricultural  production,  income. 


and  markets.  As  important  as  it  is 
to  American  agriculture,  cotton 
contributes  in  other  ways.  Did  you 
know,  for  example,  that  300,000 
cotton  farmers  are  making 
significant  contributions  in  the 
battle  against  pollution?  Or  that, 
without  cotton,  you’d  have  to  give 
the  shirt  off  your  back  just  to  get  a 
towel?  Or  that  cotton’s  favorable 
balance  of  trade  of  $500,000,000 
helps  offset  the  deficit  in  the 
over-all  trade  balance? 

These  are  just  some  of  the  facts 
about  the  cotton  industry  that  you 
should  know . . .  and  we’ll  be  glad 
to  give  them  to  you.  Write  the 
National  Cotton  Council  of 
America,  Dept.  PA, 

P.  O.  Box  1 2285,  Memphis, 

Tenn.  38112. 

a 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  AGRICULTURE,  COHON  COUNTS. 


news-people 


George  Beebe 


Larry  Jinks 


Ron  Martin 


Wins  Kilgore  prize 

Stephen  M.  Wines,  a  senior  in  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Kentucky  and 
editor  of  the  campus  newspaper,  Kentucky 
Kenu’l,  has  been  declared  the  winner  of 
the  $2,500  Barney  Kilg^ore  Award  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Sipma  Delta  Chi  Foundation. 
Wines  has  worked  this  summer  as  a  re- 
liortinp-editing  intern  with  the  Rochester 
(X.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 

♦  *  * 

Rogkr  Bordkxkirkkr.  former  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Detroit  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association,  is  now  labor  re¬ 
lations  manager,  a  new  position,  at  the 
Denver  Post. 

*  * 

John  Austin,  who  resigned  as  puli- 
lisher  of  the  Hollyuood  (Calif.)  Citizen 
Xeivs  in  June,  has  been  appointed  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hollywood  Mirror,  new  tab¬ 
loid  weekly. 

*  * 

Rogkr  Amdall — from  publisher  of  the 
Lewisville  (Tex.)  Leader  to  publisher  of 
the  Paris  (Tex.)  Xews,  replacing  Wai.tkr 
B.ass.ano,  who  retii’ed.  Amdall  has  been 
with  Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  since  196:i. 

Rogkr  G.  McGrkgor  —  from  general 
manager  of  the  Xcw  Philadelphia  (0.) 
Times-Rcporter  to  general  manager  for 
advertising  and  circulation  of  the  South 
Middlesex  Daily  Xews  at  Framingham, 
Mass. 

*  *  :S 

Robkrt  W.  Vivian — named  editorial  di¬ 
rector  for  Desert  Publications  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Palm  Springs  Life  Magazine. 
He  is  a  former  Palm  Springs  bureau  chief 
for  the  Riverside  (Calif.)  Press-Enter¬ 
prise  and  has  been  in  public  relations 
work. 

*  *  * 

Margarkt  a.  Norris,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Woodhurn  (Ore.)  Indepen¬ 
dent  since  February  1971,  has  been  named 
editor,  replacing  Ron  Harrison  who  re¬ 
signed  for  health  reasons. 

*  ♦  * 

H.  Sutton  Sharp,  editor  of  the  Park¬ 
ersburg  (W.Va.)  Sentinel  foi-  19  years — 
retii'ed. 

♦  ♦  s|c 

Ronald  E.  Thomp.son  has  lieen  ap¬ 
pointed  general  executive  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  and  chief  assistant  to  Harry 
T.  Montgomkry,  deputy  general  manager. 
Before  coming  to  New  York  in  1968  as  a 
membership  executive  he  was  news  editor 
in  New  Orleans. 


Miami  Herald  gives 
new  titles  to  11 

Eleven  news  executives  of  the  Miami 
Herald  have  received  promotion,  Lee 
Hills,  publisher  of  the  Herald  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  Knight  Newspapers,  announced. 
They  are: 

Gkorgk  Bkkbk,  senior  managing  editor 
to  associate  publisher. 

Larry  Jinks,  managing  editor  to  execu¬ 
tive  editor. 

Ron  Martin,  assistant  managing  editor 
to  managing  editor. 

Beebe’s  new  role  will  be  directed  at 
Knight  Newspapers  projects,  including 
recruiting  and  training  jirograms  and 
serving  as  adviser  to  some  of  the  Knight 
newspapers  and  subsidiaries. 

Other  promotions  are: 

Robkrt  Inglk — news  editor  to  assistant 
managing  editor,  with  primary  responsi¬ 
bility  for  news  operations  in  the  evenings 
and  on  Saturdays. 

Stkve  Rogers — city  editor  to  metropoli¬ 
tan  editor,  with  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility  for  Dade  and  Broward  news  cover¬ 
age. 

Rose  Allegato — Assistant  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  editor  and  retains  her  duties  as 
feature  editor. 

Hal  Simmonds — news  editor. 

Rich  Archbold — city  editor. 

George  Kennedy — government  editor. 

Fr.ank  Caperton — Bi'oward  editor. 

William  Bobo — as  assistant  news 
editor. 


Dave  Kavelage — from  sports  editor  of 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  to  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News  .  .  .  Davl;  Wede- 
ward — now  sports  editor  of  the  Gazette 
.  .  .  Joseph  Hart,  who  has  been  working 
on  the  sports  publicity  staff  of  Northern 
Illinois  University,  is  a  new  member  of 
the  Gazette  sports  staff. 

*  *  * 

Thomas  Menzel — to  the  state  desk  of 
the  Janesville  (Wis.)  Gazette  .  .  .  Thomas 
Bowditch,  industrial  photogiapher,  has 
joined  the  Gazette’s  photography  depart¬ 
ment. 

«  ♦  * 

Rich.ard  Gilman — promoted  to  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  of  the  Arizona  Daily 
Star,  Tucson.  He  joined  the  Star  in 
March  1970  and  is  a  1972  graduate  of 
the  University  of  Arizona. 

*  *  * 

Tim  Manning,  former  director  of  pho¬ 
tography  for  the  Morristown  (N.J.) 
Daily  Record,  is  now  photo  editor  of  the 
Rridgewater  (N.J.)  Courier-Xews. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Richard  Oliver — named  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Xew  York  Xeivs.  He  started 
with  the  News  as  a  copy  boy  in  1961.  For 
the  last  three  years  he  has  been  a  general 
assignment  and  investigative  reporter. 

«  * 

Ji.M  Miller — appointed  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.) 
Chronicle,  succeeding  Frank  Tovey,  who 
has  been  given  special  sales  assignments. 
Miller  was  assistant  advertising  director 
of  the  Tulsa  World  and  Tribune  before  he 
moved  to  the  Chronicle  a  year  ago. 

*  *  * 

Harry  J.  Buckel,  a  former  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Michigan  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  has  joined  the  Panax  Corp. 
to  be  director  of  public  relations  and 
market  research  for  its  23  newspapers. 

*  *  ♦ 

David  J.  Bishop — appointed  to  the  new 
position  of  metropolitan  editor  of  the 
I  Saginaw  (Mich.)  News  .  .  .  Constance 
V.  MacLeese — news  editor,  and  Charles 
'  G.  Strattard,  editor  of  the  editorial  page 
.  .  .  Earl  L.  Baxter — appointed  produc- 
i  tion  manager  .  .  .  Arnold  R.  Pluss,  com- 
^  posing  room  foreman.  Charles  J.  Caw¬ 
ley,  appointed  pressroom  foreman. 
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in  the  news 


James  H.  Smifh 


Bill  Wagner 


Charles  Kilpatrick 


New  executives  named 
at  San  Antonio  papers 

A  new  president,  publisher  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  have  been  named  at  the  Ex¬ 
press  Publishing  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 
The  announcement  was  made  by  Houston 
H.  Harte,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  Inc.  Harte  has 
resigned  as  president  of  the  Express  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  and  as  publisher  of  the  News 
to  devote  full  time  to  Harte-Hanks 
affairs. 

Succeeding  him  as  president  is  James 
H.  Smith,  who  has  been  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  for  17  months.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  with  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  and  Copley  Newspapers. 

Charles  0.  Kilpatrick,  who  has  been 
publisher  of  the  Express  for  18  months, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  both  the 
Express  and  News  and  will  also  serve  as 
editor  of  both  papers. 

Bill  Wagner,  associate  executive  editor, 
has  been  named  executive  editor,  a  posi¬ 
tion  held  by  Kilpatrick  for  14  years. 

*  *  « 

Ralph  S.  Kaziateck,  formerly  general 
manager  of  the  Macomb  (Mich.)  Daily — 
now  regional  manager  of  Panax  Newspa¬ 
pers  Southeastern  Michigan  division.  He 
was  general  manager  of  the  Escanaha 
Daily  Press  before  going  to  Macomb. 

*  * 

Richard  G.  Zimmerman,  a  reporter  in 
the  Washington  bureau  —  promoted  to 
Washington  bureau  chief  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  succeeding  John  P.  Lea- 
CACO,  who  retired  .  .  .  Vernon  L.  Hav¬ 
ener — news  editor  to  assistant  managing 
editor.  Robert  W.  Burlock  —  politics 
writer  to  news  editor.  David  L.  Hopcraft 
— state  editor  to  politics  writer.  Gerald 
E.  Snook — promoted  to  state  editor. 

«  «  ♦ 

James  0.  Mizell,  former  state  editor 
of  the  Dothan  (Ala.)  Eagle — to  the  Jack- 
son  (Tenn.)  Sun  as  a  reporter. 

«  *  * 

George  R.  Roberts,  formerly  urban  af¬ 
fairs  reporter — named  to  succeed  Paul 
Swinehart  who  resigned  as  business  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Citizen-Jour¬ 
nal. 


Mary  Jackson,  a  runnerup  in  a  local 
beauty  contest  this  year,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  society  editor  of  the  Henderson 
(Tex.)  Daily  News. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dennis  Rockstroh  has  returned  from 
Vietnam  where  he  was  a  correspondent 
for  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Revieiv 
to  become  city  editor  of  tbe  Santa  Pallia 
(Calif.)  Daily  Chronicle.  Moneta  Rickey 
has  joined  the  staff  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter. 

«  *  « 

Bill  Wagner  is  the  new  sports  editor 
of  the  Ventura  (Calif.)  Star-Free  Press. 

*  *  « 

John  Murphy  has  been  named  sports 
editor  for  the  Fillbnore  (Calif.)  Herald. 

«  *  ♦ 

John  R.  Moore,  a  reporter  and  pho¬ 
tographer  for  the  past  year  at  the  Clovis 
(N.M.)  News-Journal — promoted  to  city 
editor. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Jim  Chapman,  who  has  served  since 
1958  as  managing  editor  of  the  Telegraph 
— to  a  new  post  as  senior  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News.  Billy  Watson,  Sunday  editor — to 
managing  editor  of  the  Telegraph.  Har¬ 
ley  Bowers,  Telegraph  sports  editor — 
to  executive  sports  editor  of  the  Tele¬ 
graph  and  the  Sunday  Telegraph  &  News. 
Bill  Maynard,  city  editor  of  the  News — 
to  Sunday  editor.  R.  L.  Day  has  been 
named  news  editor  and,  Ron  Carter  city 
editor  of  the  Telegraph  .  .  .  Carrol 
Dadisman  has  taken  over  as  managing 
editor  of  the  News;  Don  Floyd,  news 
editor,  and  Howard  Collins,  city  editor. 
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Navy  Capt.  Edward  G.  McGrath,  for¬ 
mer  U.S.  newspaperman  and  chief  of  in¬ 
formation,  Allied  Forces  Southern  Europe 
the  past  four  years — appointed  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  European  edition  of  Stars 
and  Stripes,  published  at  Darmstadt,  Ger¬ 
many.  He  was  previously  with  the  Ports¬ 
mouth  (N.H.)  Herald,  Boston  (Mass.) 
Post,  Boston  Globe. 

1(i  ifi  If 

Gerald  Bradley,  a  former  copy  editor 
at  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette — named 
manager  of  public  communications  in  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corp.  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment.  Bradley  joined  the  Gulf  organiza¬ 
tion  in  1963. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Edwin  L.  Heminger,  publisher  of  the 
Findlay  (0.)  Republican-Courier,  has 
been  elected  national  president  of  Delta 
Tau  Delta  fraternity.  He  was  president  of 
tbe  undergraduate  chapter  at  Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  University. 


James  V.  Gill 

James  V.  Gill,  formerly  assistant  city 
editor  and  special  publications  editor  of 
the  Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial-News  — 
named  managing  editor  of  the  Glens  Falls 
(N.Y.)  Post-Star  and  Times,  replacing 
Burr  A.  Patten,  who  has  moved  to  the 
Albany  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker  News- 
Union-Star. 


Edwin  Heminger 


ACB  DOES  A  BETTER 
JOB!  Upwards  of  95%  of 
all  daily  newspaper  circula¬ 
tion  has  its  Proof-of-Inser- 
tion  tearsheets  distributed 
by  ACB.  For  your  people, 
this  job  is  a  chore.  For  ACB, 
it  is  a  full-time  job.  We  have 
the  equipment  .  .  .  trained 
personnel  .  .  .  supervision 
.  .  .  follow-through  plus  ed¬ 
ucation  of  agencies  on 
checking-copy  procedures. 

Wt  read  tvtrj  daily 
nemtpafar  advertiiamant 
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on-line 


AT  LONG  LAST.  Probably  the  least 
kejit  .secret  in  the  business  has  been  that 
M(JI)  Graphic  Systems  is  planning  to  en¬ 
ter  the  pre-press  line  with  a  variety  of 
l)io(lucts.  It’s  true  and  details  will  be 
made  public  at  a  press  conference  (Sep¬ 
tember  12)  in  Chicago.  According  to 
someone  who  has  had  a  preview  of  the 
system,  the  two  major  components  will  be 
a  CRT  typesetter  costing  under  ()()() 
with  all  the  whistles  and  bells  and  a  laser 
reader  selling  for  about  $55,000.  MGl) 
reportedly  already  has  the  system  work¬ 
ing  at  a  California  site  and  will  be  estab¬ 
lishing  a  manufacturing  facility  near  Chi¬ 
cago.  More  details  to  come. 

♦  ♦  * 

1*1D  YOU  KNOW  that  the  CompuScan 
Model  170  optical  chai'acter  reader  can 
speak  Si)anish?  It  can’t  really,  but  it  can 
read  it  and  will  be  reading  it  at  Mexico 
City’s  140,000-circulation  daily  Xovedndea 
after  two  units  are  delivered.  Comi)uScan 
said  the  Novedades  in.stallation  will  be  the 
first  to  use  a  specially-designed  Spanish 
accent  font  for  news  and  classified  copy. 
The  Teterboro,  New  Jersey  firm,  has  as¬ 
signed  Latin  .\mei  ican  distribution  rights 
to  S.A.A.Ca.stilla  Inc.,  Mexico  City. 

4:  * 

TO  THE  CASUAL  OBSERVER  it 
looked  like  a  little  editorializing  in  the 
lie.'t-.^^eller  list.  A  galley  proof  clipping 
sent  in  by  John  A.  Gallant,  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Daytova  Bench  (Fla.) 
X(  ivy-Joifrvnl,  showed  the  introduction  to 
the  New  York  Times  News  Service  best¬ 
seller  list  followed  by  the  category  title 
“fiction”  under  which  was  printed  “B.\I) 

.  .  .  STORY”.  This  little  bit  of  computer 
generated  criticism,  Jobn  assured,  “wasn’t 
really  a  comment  on  literary  merit,  but 
merely  the  typesetting  computer’s  pro- 
giammed  expression  of  exasperation  with 
accidental  contradictory  typesetting  cod¬ 
ing  in  the  list  that  followed.” 

BAD  .  .  COLUMN 

*  :1c  * 

It’s  not  often  that 
an  on-line  item 
gets  such  a  fancy 
kick-off  as  the  let¬ 
ter  "I”  at  right.  The 
oi)])ortunity  came 
because  Visual 
Gra])hics  Corp.  an- 
nr,unced  it  has  10 
new  tyi)efaces,  in- 
rluding  “Pageant  I  d  r  i  n  k  to  that). 
Initials”  used  here.  Sheets  containing 
The  others  have  all  10  are  available 
such  names  as  Skin  from  VGC,  JOS  East 
&  Rones,  Venture,  46th  Street,  New 
and  Tavern,  (we’ll  York  City,  10017. 

*  % 

SOME  MIND  TICKLERS  came  out  of 
the  annual  conference  of  the  Society  for 
Information  Display  (SID)  recently  in 
.San  Francisco.  You  can’t  get  more  blue- 
sky  than  the  keynote  speaker,  H.  R.  Lux- 


LogE  /Robertson 
camera  features 
overhead  design 


By  Craig  Tomkinson 


enberg,  computer  science  professor  at  Cal 
State  University,  when  he  asked  the  audi¬ 
ence  if  they  felt  that  ESP  (extra  sensory 
perception)  input  to  computers  was  feasi¬ 
ble  within  the  next  25  years.  According  to 
Ihitnmntion  magazine  the  re.sponse  was 
about  evenly  divided  between  yes  and  no. 
But  70  percent  of  the  audience  felt  this 
type  of  input  would  not  be  desirable.  More 
down  to  earth  were  predictions  by  one 
sj)eaker  that  the  price  of  graphic  display 
terminals  will  be  dropping. 

«  *  * 

IN  ANTICIPATION  of  a  breakthrough 
in  next  year’s  contract  negotiations  to  in¬ 
troduce  more  automation  in  the  composing 
room,  the  New  York  Times  sent  75  fore¬ 
men,  supervisors  and  editors  to  the  .4N- 
P.4/RI  conference  at  Atlantic  City  in 
June.  One  Times  printer  was  quoted  af¬ 
terward  in  the  Times’  employe  magazine 
as  saying;  “I  am  amazed  at  the  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  the  printing  indus¬ 
try.”  Another  said,  “It’s  a  shame  that 
New  Yoik  City  newspajjers  are  so  far 
behind  the  rest  of  the  country.  This  is  the 
age  of  progress  and  automation  and  we’ve 
got  to  get  with  it.”  Other  pa|)ers  are 
already  in  the  third  generation  of  some  of 
the  new  devices. 

*  *  * 

JUST  IN  CASE  you  were  wondering 
most  leporteis  don’t  mind  using  electric 
typewriters  when  the  OCR  system  is  in¬ 
troduced.  And,  according  to  testimony  giv¬ 
en  in  ANPA/RI  sessions,  the  editing  is 
moie  careful  “because  the  editors  know 
they’re  not  going  to  have  a  proofreader 
come  down  saying,  ‘what  do  you  mean 
here?’  ”  Tighter  and  better  editing  comes 
with  the  video  terminal.  Some  manufac¬ 
turers  are  bringing  out  a  frosted  tube 
which  doesn’t  reflect  the  editor’s  white 
shirt  on  the  screen.  So  who’s  wearing  a 
white  shirt  the.se  days? 

*  *  * 

Dycril  development — Du  Pont’s  Photo 
Products  Department  has  developed  a  pat¬ 
tern  plate  for  use  in  the  i)roduction  of 
steieotype  j)lates  in  letterpress  printing. 
The  new  plate  is  being  evaluated  at  sever¬ 
al  U.S.  newspapers. 

Designated  “Dycril”  Tyj)e  40  photopoly¬ 
mer  pattern  plate,  it  is  .040  inches  thick 
with  a  .0.30-inch  relief  image.  This  flexible 
plate  is  not  coated  on  a  substrate  as  are 
other  “Dycril”  types;  instead,  it  incorpo- 
)ates  a  mesh  of  “Dacron”  polyester  fiber 
for  stability. 

The  “Dycril”  Type  40  system  involves 
fewer  than  half  the  number  of  steps  re¬ 
quired  in  the  making  of  zinc  or  magnesi¬ 
um  plates.  In  addition,  it  uses  an  aqueous 
washout  solution  of  dilute  caustic  and  pro¬ 
duces  a  sharper  image  than  metal  plates, 
the  company  says. 

“Dycril”  Type  40  plates  are  imaged  by 
exposure  to  ultraviolet  sources  through 
film  negatives.  Exposure  and  washout  of 
two  18-inch  by  24-inch  plates  are  complete 
in  about  7  minutes  with  high-speed 
platemaking  equipment  manufactured  and 
sold  by  Du  Pont. 

The  total  cost  is  approximately  $10,000 
for  a  “Dycril”  installation. 


The  new  20”  x  24”  LogE  Robertson  500, 
introduced  to  the  graphic  arts  industry  at 
the  1972  .4NP.\/RI  conference  is  a  smal- 
ler-format  i)rocess  camera  offering  over¬ 
head  design. 

Newspapers  can  obtain  in  the  LogE ' 
Robertson  500,  the  company  said,  operat¬ 
ing  benefits  available  only  in  higher-cost, 
larger  overhead  cameras.  These  include, 
easier  cojjy  loading,  less  time  between 
loading  copy  and  setting  lens  diaphragm, 
cluttered  gallery  with  everything  uj)  off 
the  floor. 

New  items  in  line 

The  LogE /Robertson  500,  the  first 
camera  introduced  by  Robertson  Photo- 
Mechanix  since  its  acquisition  by  Log- 
Etronics  Inc.,  has  other  operating 
features  including  heavy-duty  castings  for 
the  rear  case,  vacuum  back,  front  case 
and  carriage,  and  cojjyboard  caniage,  as 
well  as  Robeitson’s  easy-loading  copy- 
board,  manual  iris  diaphragm  control 
and  Vacuumagic  vacuum  film  holder.  The 
track  on  the  500  is  a  hexagonal  steel 
structure  for  reliable  alignment  and  rigid¬ 
ity.  The  500  is  also  available  in  a  low-bed 
configuration. 

Further  information  is  available  from 
the  Graphic  Arts  Division,  LogEtronics 
Inc.,  7001  Loisdale  Road,  Springfield,  Va. 
22150. 

• 


Harry  Kirchhardt  and  William  H. 
Schroeder  have  acquired  full  ownership  of 
Lakeland  Newspapers,  publishers  of  seven 
community  newspapers  serving  an  Illi- 
nois-Wisconsin  .«tateline  area  with  18,600 
circulation. 

Kirchhardt,  formerly  plant  manager  of 
Press  Publications  of  Elmhurst,  Ill.,  is  the 
new  president  of  Lakeland  Pu!)lishers 
Inc.,  the  parent  company,  which  publishes 
the  (kraysinke  Times,  Fox  Lake  Press, 
Antioch  Reporter,  Round  Lake  News, 
Lake  Villa  Reeord,  Warren-Xewport 
Press  and  Bi-State  Reporter. 

Schroeder,  editor  of  the  group  that  he 
and  his  father,  M.  R.  Schroeder,  estab¬ 
lished  in  1956,  succeeds  his  father  as  pub¬ 
lisher.  The  older  Schroeder  will  remain 
active  in  the  business  on  a  consulting 
basis. 

Kirchhardt  said  the  papers  will  begin  a 
conversion  from  letterpress  to  cold  type 
composition  and  offset,  and  expand  their 
commercial  facilities. 

Lakeland  Newspapers  is  based  in 
Grayslake,  a  suburban  community  50 
miles  north  of  Chicago.  The  Grayslake 
Times  is  the  oldest  paj)er  in  the  group, 
founded  in  1905. 


Offset  conversion 
will  be  first  step 
in  new  ownership 
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Copley  five-year 
progran  is  set 
at  $40-mi]lion 

Plant  expansions  for  all  Illinois  Copley 
Newspapers  and  for  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze  at  Torrance,  Calif,  were  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  Letts  Jones,  president 
of  Copley  Newspapers. 

The  projects  are  in  addition  to  a  com¬ 
plete  new  facility  for  the  Union-Tribune 
Publishing  Co.  now  under  con.struction  in 
San  Diego’s  Mission  Valley,  and  the  near¬ 
ly  completed  expansion  of  i)ress  capacity 
at  the  Saerameuto  Union. 

James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  publishing  the  Copley  Newspapers, 
described  the  projects  as  part  of  an  “un¬ 
precedented  S40  million  five-year  capital 
expenditure  program”  for  his  newspapers 
in  California  and  in  Illinois. 

“This  investment  in  Copley  Newspa¬ 
pers’  future  is  considerably  larger  than 
the  total  of  all  capital  expenditures  by  our 
entire  gi'oup  for  the  past  10  years,”  Cop¬ 
ley  said. 

“The  dynamic  growth  of  areas  served 
by  Copley  Newspapers  requires  new  mar¬ 
keting  concepts  if  we  are  to  fulfill  our 
obligation  to  meet  these  expanding  oppor¬ 
tunities. 

“With  this  investment  in  our  own  coi’- 
porate  future  we  hope  to  assure  the  con¬ 
tinued  growth  of  Copley  Newsi)apers 
along  with  the  communities  they  serve.” 

At  Aurora,  Ill.,  a  22,200-square-foot  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  Beaeo7i-Xeiv.‘t  building  will 
contain  additional  pressroom  space  and 
expanded  facilities  for  the  mailroom, 
dock,  platemaking,  paper  storage,  office 
expansion,  and  truck  maintenance. 

Presses  will  be  moved 

Ten  Mark  I  Goss  press  units  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Beacon-News  when 
they  are  released  by  the  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune  early  in  1974.  Completion  of  the 
Aurora  project  is  scheduled  for  December 
31, 1974. 

At  Elgin,  Ill,  an  automated  mailroom 
will  be  installed  later  this  year  after  some 
modifications  to  the  Courier-Sews  build¬ 
ing. 

A  complete  new  plant  will  be  built  for 
the  Joliet  (Ill.)  Herald-Xews  oil  a  new 
site  in  the  Joliet  area.  The  production 
building  is  scheduled  for  completion  the 
first  quarter  of  1974  and  the  office  build¬ 
ing  by  the  fourth  quarter  of  1974.  The 
completed  plant  will  provide  51,180  square 
feet.  Eight  units  of  San  Diego’s  letter- 
press  equipment  will  be  moved  to  Joliet. 

A  new  production  facility  of  26,800 
square  feet  will  be  built  at  Springfield  for 
the  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Illhiois 
State  Register  on  a  site  adjacent  to  the 
old  Lincoln  railroad  depot. 

The  facility  will  be  operational  by  Fall, 
1973.  Later,  an  office  building  will  be  con¬ 
structed. 

Four  additional  Mark  I  press  units  will 
be  added  to  the  Journal  and  Register’s  six 
units. 

Four  additional  Goss  Metro  Offset  press 


units  and  a  new  folder  will  be  installed  in 
an  expanded  pressroom  building  at  the 
Torrance  plant  of  the  South  Bay  Daily 
Breeze.  The  new  units  will  increase  the 
printing  capacity  of  the  Breeze  from  128 
pages  to  192  pages.  Circulation  of  the 
Daily  Breeze  recently  passed  70,000. 

The  Breeze  has  been  using  an  eight-unit 
Goss  Metro  Offset  press  since  January, 
1971,  when  total  conversion  to  the  cold- 
type,  offset  method  was  completed. 

Jones  said  the  projects  were  based  on 
recommendations  by  Copley  Newspapers 
Long  Range  Planning  Committee,  chaired 
by  Irvine  \V.  Reynolds,  director  of 
economic  research  for  the  company.  Tech¬ 
nical  studies  were  made  by  Copley  News¬ 
papers  Department  of  Engineering  and 
Plans  with  Frederick  K.  McCann,  direc¬ 
tor. 

Singer  appointments 
for  graphic  arts  sales 

The  Singer  Company  has  appointed 
James  McCallum  to  the  position  of  nation¬ 
al  marketing  manager  for  Singer  Graphic 
Systems.  He  will  report  to  R.  E.  Lewis, 
director  of  Singer  Graphic  Systems. 

George  W.  Kovatch  has  been  appointed 
graphic  systems  marketing  services  ad¬ 
ministrator  for  the  Singer  Company.  He 
will  coordinate  and  direct  sales  promotion, 
publicity,  publications,  training  and  other 
services  involved  in  the  marketing  of 
Singer’s  line  of  phototypesetters,  perfora¬ 
tors  and  other  grajihic  systems  products 
for  the  ju  inting  industry. 

• 

Photon  sales  shifts; 
Jeppson  goes  to  Canada 

Photon  Inc.,  has  announced  several  re¬ 
cent  i)er.sonnel  appointments.  Russell  M. 
Jepjison  has  been  appointed  general  sales 
manager  for  domestic  and  Canadian  sales. 
Taking  his  place  as  manager  of  the 
Southern  Division  is  Robert  G.  Brantley 
with  William  C.  Lindsey  now  the  South¬ 
ern  district  manager.  Paul  M.  Chmielorz 
has  been  promoted  from  district  manager, 
to  division  manager.  Northeast,  while 
John  M.  Atherlay  has  assumed  the  dis¬ 
trict  manager’s  position. 


Plant  • 
equipment 

Thomson  fulfills 
promise  to  huild 
Portsmouth  plant 

After  more  than  50  years  on  the  city’s 
main  street,  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Her¬ 
ald  has  moved  into  a  new  plant  about  five 
minutes  walk  away. 

The  move  into  a  $500,000  building  more 
than  doubled  the  plant’s  physical  size, 
plus  the  added  boon  of  adequate  parking 
for  both  customers  and  employes. 

The  Herald  is  now  being  printed  on  a 
40-page  Goss  Unitubular  after  more  than 
30  years  with  a  16-page  Duplex,  which 
meant,  with  a  23-page  daily  average, 
about  five  double  runs  a  week. 

In  discussing  the  move,  Kenneth  K. 
Burke,  publisher  of  the  Thomson-owned 
paper,  said  that  it’s  in  keeping  with  the 
company’s  pledge  at  the  time  it  bought  the 
Herald,  to  modernize  and  expand  the  fa¬ 
cilities. 

The  new  building  contains  14,000  square 
feet  of  fioor  space  on  its  main  floor  and 
another  5,400  on  the  basement  sub-floor. 

About  half  the  building  is  given  over  to 
office  space  wdth  one  large,  open  plan  area 
off  the  main  entrance.  This  is  utilized  by 
the  business,  advertising  and  circulation 
departments.  The  editorial  room  is  just 
off  the  main  entrance  and  is  double  the 
space  formerly  allotted. 

A  photo  lab,  a  room  for  TTS  punchers 
and  a  proof  room  are  in  the  immediate 
rear  of  the  editorial  quarters. 

When  the  decision  was  made  to  erect  a 
new  plant  for  the  Herald  it  became  the 
first  business  firm  to  become  interested  in 
relocating  in  a  sprawling  Urban  Renewal 
project  which  had  seen  leveling  of  50  acres 
of  run-down  homes  and  small  industrial 
plants. 

A  three-acre  tract,  across  the  street 
from  a  beautiful  old  colonial  cemetery, 
was  proposed  as  a  site  and  accepted  by 
the  company. 


New  home  of  the  Portsmouth  (N.H.)  Herald,  a  Thomson  newspaper. 
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Downtown  Plan 
forces  changes 
in  plant  design 

The  Oreponian  Publishinp  Company’s 
plans  for  a  new  buildinp  in  downtown 
Portland  have  run  into  trouble  with  the 
Portland  Planninp  Commission. 

The  publisher  of  the  Orcf/o>i  Journal 
and  the  Portland  Oregonian  is  seekinp 
approval  to  build  in  the  block  bounded  by 
SW  Clay  and  Market  streets  and  SW  5th 
and  6th  Avenues  for  which  the  company 
paid  $075, 000.  The  proposed  structure 
would  have  two  leveis  below  pround  and 
two  above  and  would  house  36  offset 
presses  which  are  expected  to  cost  the 
N'ewhouse  newspapers  about  $13  million. 

At  the  planninp  commission  hearinp,  a 
sjiokesman  for  the  Urban  Desipn  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Portland  Chapter,  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  said  the  proposed 
new  structure  would  be  “a  warehouse  and 
nothinp  more.”  The  Downtown  Plan  rec¬ 
ommends  development  of  5th  and  6th  Ave¬ 
nues  as  tiansit  malls  and  pedestrian 
ways.  It  also  contends  that  the  company’s 
proposed  use  of  the  block  would  not  meet 
the  hiph-density  use  desipnated  for  the 
area. 

“A  fortress-like  wall  defines  the  perim¬ 
eter  of  the  buildinp  rather  than  an  open 
facade  at  the  pedestrian  level.  No  set¬ 
backs,  plazas,  sidewalk  widenings  or  bus- 


waitinp  shelters  are  indicated,”  the  comis¬ 
sion  noted. 

Fred  A.  Stickel,  president  of  the  pub- 
lishinp  company,  pointed  out  the  need  of 
the  newspapers  to  operate  in  the  central 
area,  with  easy  access  to  freeways.  He 
contended,  too,  that  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion,  rather  than  just  a  manufacturing 
enterprise,  is  an  activity  of  high  public 
interest  and  fits,  therefore,  into  the 
Downtown  Plan’s  vision  of  the  area  as  a 
“people  place.” 

In  response  to  the  commission’s  direc¬ 
tion,  the  publishing  company  is  studying 
two  new  plans.  One  includes  a  four-story 
office  tower  to  satisfy  density  require¬ 
ments  and  the  other  includes  a  pedestrian 
arcade  on  Clay  street  as  well  as  the  office 
tower.  Both  plans  are  “progress  reports, 
and  not  apjiroved  designs,”  Stickel  said. 

• 

Full  page  camera 

A  new  large  format  horizontal  graphic 
arts  camera  that  can  take  up  to  a  full 
newspaper  page  18  x  23"  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Buckingham  Graphics,  Inc., 
Chicago.  The  camera  has  all  the  standard 
features  usually  associated  with  higher 
priced  cameras.  The  camera  can  produce 
any  size  from  20';!  to  20()';'f  of  original 
size.  It  also  features  vacuum  back  and  a 
vacuum  copyboard,  a  specially  formulated 
graphic  arts  flat  field  six-element  lens, 
quartz  lighting,  and  rugged  metal  con¬ 
struction.  This  new  larger  format  camera 
will  retail  for  $1,390. 


New  processor 
handles  negative, 
positive  plates 

Polychrome  Corporation  has  introduced 
an  automatic  printing  plate  processor  for 
developing  either  positive  or  negative 
offset  plates  when  the  proper  chemistry  is 
u.sed. 

The  Polychrome  Plate  Processor,  avail¬ 
able  in  three  sizes,  28  inch,  48  inch  and  60 
inch,  is  compact  enough  to  fit  comfortably 
into  even  smaller  platemaking  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  processor  develops,  rinses,  gums 
and  dries  positive  or  negative  plates  com¬ 
pletely  automatically.  The  processor  also 
develops  both  sides  of  a  plate  simultane¬ 
ously,  and  it  can  process  single-sided 
idates  back-to-back. 

The  processor’s  automatic  operation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.)  manufac¬ 
turer,  offers  three  other  benefits:  more 
uniform  i)rocessing  quality  than  is  pos¬ 
sible  by  processing  plates  manually;  sav¬ 
ings  in  cost  of  processing  chemicals;  and 
ease  of  operation. 

The  basic  Polychrome  Plate  Processor 
is  compact  in  size  and  will  fit  through  a 
30  inch  doorway.  This  means  less  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  costly  plant  space.  It  requires  no 
special  wiring,  no  plumbing  or  ventilation 
the  company  said. 


Designed  and  engineered  to  give  CONTINU¬ 
OUS  and  MAINTENANCE-FREE  operation. 


SHAFFSTALL 

EQUIPMENT 

Inc. 

5149  E.  65th  St. 
Indianapolis 
Phone 
251-1476 


•  Dimensions:  10^4  "  wide  x  7"  high  x  1 1 1'4  "  deep 

•  Weight:  20  lbs. 


TR-5 


Write  or  phone  for 

. . .  more  information  and  brochure. 
. .  .an  at-your-plant  demonstration. 


•  ELIMINATES  costly  down-time  and  mainte¬ 
nance  problems. 


•  SPEED  OF  OPERATION  .  .  .  adjustable  from 
0  to  250  C.P.S. . . .  higher  speeds  on  request. 


•  The  TR-5  is  the  product  of  more  than  six 
years  of  research  and  development  by  one  of 
the  industry's  most  respected  names  for 
quality  and  dependability. 


•  Available  for  6.  7.  or  8  level  tape  .  .  . 
advanced  or  center  tape  feed 
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the  toughest  man  in  the  news  ink  business 

He’s  got  to  be.  Because  he’s  responsible  for  the  quality  and  uniformity  of  U.S.  newspaper  black  and 
color  inks.  He  must  make  sure  that  every  ink  delivery  you  get  is  exactly  to  your  formula.  Week  after 
week  after  week.  So  you  can  depend  every  day  on  the  performance  of  U.S.  news  inks,  whether  you’re 
printing  letterpress  or  offset.  We’ll  formulate  the  right  ink  for  your  paper  and  press.  For  the  most 
trouble-free  runs  you’ve  ever  had. 


United  States 


343  Murray  Hill  Pkwy.,  E.  Rutherford,  N.J.;  Cincinnati,  0.;  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  Dallas,  Tex.;  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

A  subsidiary  of  Millmaster  Onyx  Corporation 


Sta-Hi  designs 
special  system 
for  San  Diego 


The  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union- 
T ribune's  new  Mission  Valley  plant  will 
feature  “one  of  the  most  soi)histicated 
newspaper  distribution  systems”  ever  de¬ 
signed  by  the  Sta-Hi  Division  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corporation,  according  to  Sta- 
Hi  sources. 

The  Union-Tribune  will  be  one  of  the 
nation’s  largest  newspapers  printed 
offset,  when  the  move  to  the  new  plant 
from  facilities  in  downtown  San  Diego  is 
completed  in  the  Spring. 

Designed  specifically  for  the  Union- 
Tribune,  the  “Sort-.\-Matic”  distribution 
system  is  capable  of  handling  up  to  166 
bundles  per  minute  from  any  source  and 
routing  them  automatically  to  any  des¬ 
tination.  The  system,  .‘130  feet  long,  con¬ 
sists  of  a  train  of  110  wheeled  carriers 
activated  by  two  caterpillar-type  drives. 

The  carriers  ride  at  high  speed  over  a 
raised  track.  Control  is  from  a  centrally 
located  console  which  includes  a  bundle 
escort  memory  bank  with  magnetic  tape 
tracks. 

When  installed,  the  system  will  include 
four  Sta-Hi  Stacker  25is  and  such  other 
related  equipment  as  roller  flight  convey¬ 
ors,  bottom  wraps,  spacer/timers  and 
typing  machines,  in  addition  to  the  “Sort- 
A-Matic.’ 


PUSHING  BUTTON  to  start  operation  of  the  final  nine  units  of  Philadelphia  Newspapers  new 
press  installation  is  Russ  Maeri  pressroom  superintendent.  Watching  are  (left):  Sam  S.  McKeel, 
PNI's  general  manager,  and  Jack  Corcoran,  production  manager.  27  Goss  Headliner  Mark  II  units 
have  been  installed  by  PNI,  which  publishes  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and  Philadelphia  Daily  News. 
This  completes  the  pressroom  phase  of  PNI's  $17.3  million  capital  improvement  program. 


A  QUESTION  OF  IDENTITY 


Many  people  know  MAIN  as  a  large  engi¬ 
neering  firm  doing  large  projects  for  large 
clients,  and  this  is  correct  —  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

However,  we  have  another  side  that’s  not  so 
well  known  —  namely,  our  ability  to  size 
and  shape  a  design  team  to  handle  smaller 
projects  for  smaller  clients,  offering  the 
same  creative,  comprehensive  thinking  and 
economy. 


So  when  you’re  considering  a  new  plant  or 
plant  expansion,  a  renovation,  an  engineer¬ 
ing  study  or,  perhaps,  just  an  opinion  on  a 
questionable  area  of  your  operation,  we  can 
identify  with  you. 


A4AIN 

CHAS.T.  AAAINJ.  INC 
Sngineers 


South«a$t  Tower  Prudeniiei  Center  Boston  Mass  0?199 
1301  E  Moreheatf  Street  Charlotte  N  C  20204 
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Never  before  have  so  few  been  able  to  do  so  much. 


If  you're  using  an  AKI  keyboard  On  other  keyboards  the  same 
you  can  program  a  complete  for-  change  may  require  21  fingers — 
mat  change  in  a  supermarket  ad  and  an  extra  set  of  thumbs  for 
with  just  one  tap  of  your  little  finger.  thumbing  through  format  code 

books. 

If  you  can  do  all  that  with  just  one 
finger  and  an  AKI  keyboard  imag¬ 
ine  what  you  can  do  with  ten  fin¬ 
gers. 

Perhaps  that’s  why  we  now  sell 
more  keyboards  than  anyone  else 
in  the  business. 


To  see  what  your  ten  fingers  can  do  on  an  AKI  Keyboard,  visit  us  in 
booths  2022*2024  at  the  NAPt  Convention  in  Chicago 


Find  out  who’s  using  AKI  systems 
in  your  area  by  calling  us  collect 
at  (206)  747-6960  or  writing  us. 
Automix  Keyboards,  Inc.,  13256 
Northrop  Way,  Bellevue.  Wash. 
98005. 

ISl[g|[0 


Two  tape  perforators 
added  to  Singer  line 

Singer  Graphic  Systems  has  announced 
the  addition  of  two  new  paper  tape  per¬ 
forators  to  its  inoduct  line.  Designed  to 
punch  unjustified  TTS-coded  tape  tailored 
for  input  to  the  8000  Series  Photomix 
I)hototypesetters,  the  new  perforators 
olfer  electronic  huffeicd  keyboards;  repe¬ 
titive  keys  for  tape  feed,  reverse  tape 
feed,  and  ruhout;  and  automatic  taj) 
threading  and  rewinding.  The  compact  di¬ 
mensions  and  light  weight  make  the  units 
easily  adaptable  to  any  production  envi¬ 
ronment. 


The  8251  Electronic  Perforator  is  a 
low-cost  unit  suitable  for  high  volume 
production  shops.  As  standard  equipment, 
a  code  display  shows  the  bit  pattern  of  the 
last  code  i)unched.  An  optional  32  charac¬ 
ter  visual  display  unit  provides  a  128 
character  set  to  display  both  upper  and 
lower  case  characters  and  special  symbols 
such  as  Super  Shift,  Quad  Left,  Return, 
etc.  Additional  features  include  secretari¬ 
al  shift,  add  7  and  add  8  code  punching, 
indicator  lights  for  Shift,  Upper  Maga¬ 
zine,  and  Upper  Rail  conditions. 

The  8252  Electrotiic  Perforator  features 
a  versatile  code  storage  system  in  which 
complex  formatting  code  sequences  or  re¬ 
petitive  text  can  he  stored  and  punched 
whenever  needed. 


FREE! 

Let  nuArc  plan  your  pre-press  offset 
dept,  efficiently-profitably 


Work  faster  and  more  profitably 
__  in  a  prep  department  specially 
S  planned  by  nuArc  experts  to  fit 
^  your  individual  needs  and  exist- 
^  ing  space.  We'll  tell  you  what 
*  equipment  you'll  need,  and 
.0  send  you  a  layout  to  scale 
showing  everything  in  place. 
^  Get  your  individualized  Prep 
Room  Layout  now— free  from 
nuArc.  Mail  the  coupon  today. 


FREE  PLANNING  HELP 

Please  send  us  free  individualized  layout.  Included  is  our  present  floor 
plan,  showing  existing  walls  and  plumbing  layout. 

We  are  a  Q  Commercial  Printer  □  Newspaper  □  School 

□  Screen  Printer 


□  In-Plant  Reproduction  Dept.  | 

I  I  Other _ 

Jo.) _ presses.  Largest  press  size  is 


We  have  (No.) 


I  Attach  this  coupon  to  your  letterhead,  sign  your  name  and  mail  it  to  | 
I  nuArc.  Dept  365ED.  I 

_ ,  _  ,  . _ _ _ _ J 

nuArc  company,  inc. 

Main  Oltkn,  FMtory,  Snrvic*  A  TMhnicil  Ctnltr 

4100  W.  Grand  Ave.,  Chicago,  III.  60651,  U.S.A., 

Area  Code  312,  278-3300 

Othnr  Sarvie*  and  Tachnical  Cantart:  New  York  •  Los  Angeles  •  Atlanta 

•  Dallas  •  Boston  •  Washington.  D.C.  •  Toronto,  Canada  _ 

SEE  nuArc  IN  CHICAGO— N.A.P.L.— SEPT.  13  to  16,  BOOTHS  2063  to  2070  3031  to  3038 


Univac  offers 
ad  set  system 

A  computerized  typesetting  production 
system  for  error-free  copy  was  exhibited 
for  the  first  time  at  the  ANPA/RI  Pro¬ 
duction  Management  Conference  by  Uni¬ 
vac. 

Called  Newscomj),  the  system  has  been 
developed  by  Sperry  Rand  Corporation’s 
Univac  Division  Industry  Marketing 
Grouj)  in  cooperation  with  Stauffer  Publi¬ 
cations,  Topeka,  Kansas,  for  news,  clas¬ 
sified  and  display  ad  copy. 

Text  is  entered  via  Uniscope  100  video 
display  terminals  located  near  the  news  or 
advertising  departments.  A  Univac  9000 
Series  computer  system  instantly  proc¬ 
esses  it  in  real  time,  immediately 
showing  the  copy,  when  needed,  on  the 
scope  in  justified  form  for  editing  and 
proofreading.  Additions,  corrections,  or 
insertions  can  then  be  typed-in  via  the 
display’s  keyboard. 

As  an  operator  types  letters  of  text  or 
collections,  they  are  projected  on  the 
Uniscope  screen  and  fed  into  the  com- 
puter.  If  a  mistake  is  made,  the  operator 
can  correct  it  by  backspacing  to  the  error, 
then  typing  in  the  correct  letter. 

After  being  proof-read  on  the  scope,  the 
corrected,  error-free,  text  is  processed  and 
output  in  justified,  formatted  paper  tape 
for  hot  metal  linecasting  or  photocomposi¬ 
tion  equipment. 

Uses  two  systems 

Some  newspaper  production  situations 
require  three  computers.  Two  special  pur- 
liose  ones  handle  tyjiesetting,  including 
liackup,  and  the  third  provides  general 
purpose  processing.  Newscomp,  however, 
offers  this  capability,  including  backup, 
using  two  9000  Series  general  purpose 
systems.  No  special  purpose  system  is  re- 
(piired.  The  second  cognputer  can  be  used 
for  circulation  files  and  other  applications 
while  providing  total  backup. 

Newscomp  is  now  operational  at  the 
Topeka  Capital-Journal,  one  of  the 
Stauffer  newspapers. 

The  Stauffer  system  uses  a  Univac  9300 
central  processor  with  32,000  bytes  of 
memory  and  12  Uniscope  lOO’s.  Eight  of 
the  displays  are  for  text  entry,  three  for 
proofreading  and  editing,  and  one  is  a 
control  scope  used  by  the  production  man¬ 
ager. 

Newscomp  is  a  disc-oriented  system 
using  either  Univac  8411  or  8414  mass 
storage  subsystems. 

The  system  includes  seven  standard 
Univac  luograms.  These  are  Unicomp 
(text  entry,  jiroof  reading,  and  alter¬ 
ation),  specially-adapted  versions  of  the 
Linco  III  typesetting  software  (text  proc¬ 
essing  and  justification),  Classad  (cre¬ 
ates  and  maintains  a  sorted  file  of 
classified  advertising),  Hyfdict  (creates 
and  maintains  an  exception  dictionary), 
Hyfcmpr  (compares  dictionary  hyphena¬ 
tion  points  of  selected  words  against  pro¬ 
gram  hyphenation),  Equalib  (creates  and 
maintains  a  library  of  style  formats),  and 
Restart  (restores  system,  preventing  loss 
of  text). 
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Nothing  stacks  up  to  Stack-Pak 
in  speed  or  automatic  operation. 


Stack-pak  is  the  first  counter-stacker 
designed  for  those  colossal  press 
loads.  Its  70  stack  per  minute  capa¬ 
bility  can  maintain  a  sustained  input 
rate  of  90,000  papers  an  hour! 

Completely  automatic  and  self¬ 
monitoring. 

Alternating  automatic  delivery 
permits  equalized  distribution  be¬ 
tween  tying  lines.  Your  Stack-pak 
automatically  turns  on,  tracks  the 
press  rate,  senses  and  diverts  bad 
stream  segments,  monitors  and  clears 


itself,  and  then,  when  all  presses  have 
stopped,  it  turns  itself  off. 

Truly  portable. 

Stack-pak  weighs  only  1,200  lbs. 
and  doesn't  have  to  be  built  into  the 
conveyor  line.  This  remarkable  self- 
contained  unit  can  be  moved  from 
one  delivery  area  to  another  in 
minutes. 

Programmed  control. 

Stack-pak  allows  you  to  program 
both  quantity  per  stack  and  direction 
of  discharge  via  manual  keyboard. 


punched  cards,  or  optic  scan  top 
wrap  equipment. 

Field  tests  confirm:  Nothing  stacks 
up  to  Stack-pak.  A  completely  reli¬ 
able,  jam-free  unit  built  to  run  at 
even  the  highest  press  speeds.  Get 
the  whole  story.  Contact  your  Cutler- 
Hammer  man  today.  Contact  us  direct 
at  P.O.  Box  29,  Denver,  Colorado 
80201.  Or  Phone  (303)  266-1943. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 

DENVIH,  COLOmO  80201 


Full  automation 
is  painless  for 
a  13,500-daily 

Untouched  by  hand  from  typed  news 
copy  to  photo  positive  (nalloy),  ready  to 
he  jiasted  in  a  j)a}ie  mechanical,  is  the 
system  just  installed  at  the  Daily  Chroni- 
rh.  Centialia-Chehalis,  Washington,  13,- 
.">00  net  paid  circulation. 

The  specially  typed  page  is  inserted 
into  an  oi)tical  character  reader.  The  OCR 
is  connected  hy  cable  to  a  video  display 
terminal  (VDT)  which  disjjlays  on  a 
screen  the  lines  that  the  OCR  has  read.  If 
necessary,  corrections,  additions,  deletions 
or  I'earrangements  are  made  on  the  \'DT. 
The  corrected  story  is  transmitted  hy  an¬ 
other  cable  to  a  i)hototyi)esetter  where  the 
ini])ulses  set  the  story  on  photographic 
l.aper. 

The  cassette  containing  the  photo  i)aper 
is  removed  from  the  ty]>es<“tter  and  the 
paper  is  run  through  a  table  model  i)ioc- 
essor.  Since  insertion  in  the  OCR,  the 
fiist  time  the  story  is  again  handled  is 
when  the  operator  takes  the  developed 


Don't  just  wish  for  Compu- 
grophics  and  faster,  better 
composition  at  lower  cost. 


L  L. 


Trade  in  Headliner, 
Justowriters,  etc. 


and  buy  or  lease  a 

COMPUGRAPHIC 
TYPESETTING  SYSTEM 


Phototypesetters 
for  text  matter 
Display  Type  Photosetters 

Keyboards  for  punched 
tape  or  direct  input 


Installation  service 
and  instruction  by 
factory  engineers. 

LEASE  or  BUY 
on  easy  terms 


PAPERS  for  all  COMPUGRAPHIC 

systems  in  stock,  spec.  178  &  138.  15%  dis¬ 
count,  check  with  order.  Prepaid,  Berlin, 

Wis  or  NYC  PRICED  for  QUICK  SALE 
USED  COLD  TYPE  MACHINES 

Headliners,  Morisawas,  Photon,  Foto- 
Type  Compositors,  and  other  cold  type 
setters  traded  far  Compugraphics. 
k  Write  for  list. 


NATIONAL  PUBLISHERS'  SUPPLY  CORP. 

Box  29,  Berlin,  Wis.  54923  •  414-361-0660 
18  W.  22nd  St.,  NYC  10010  •  212-691-9850 


paper  from  the  processor,  dries  it,  and 
cuts  it  to  be  jtasted  down  as  part  of  a 
newspaper  page. 

“The  Daily  Chronicle  has  the  most  mod¬ 
ern  equipment  available  at  this  time  for 
our  size  operation,”  said  iniblisher  Jack 
Britten.  “Some  items  we  use  were  not 
marketed  as  recently  as  a  year  ago.” 

Britten  praised  Donald  L.  Nunn,  Chron¬ 
icle  operations  and  ]iroduction  Manager, 
for  “recommending  the  best  equipment 
available  and  foi-  accomplishing  retrain¬ 
ing  in  just  two  months  from  the  time 
etpiipment  started  arriving  in  June.” 

“In  the  proud  tradition  of  the  Tyi>o- 
graphical  Union  j-etraining  was  unpaid 
time.”  Britten  added. 

“Two  days  aftei'  completing  erection  of 
the  i)ress,  the  fir.st  photo-comp  offset  edi¬ 
tion  was  pi’oduced  on  .August  7,”  said 
Nunn.  “It  contained  a  jirocess  and  a  spot 
color  (for  ti'aining  while  the  erector  was 
pre.sent).  Composing  and  camera  work 
were  completed  ahead  of  time  but  the 
press  start  was  4.o  minutes  late  because 
the  piess  was  not  ready.  Since  then  all 
editions  have  started  on  or  ahead  of  the  2 
l).m.  established  time.” 

Equipment  includes  “the  Setype  OCR 
system,  manufactuied  by  Datatyite.  Da¬ 
tatype  uses  bar  codes  undei-  each  numeral 
or  letter  of  the  ali)habet.  The  letter  and 
code  are  produced  by  a  key  stroke  of  an 
IBM  Sclectric  typewriter  equiiiped  with  a 
DF  2  element  (or  ball). 

The  Setype  scans  .30  typed  lines  iier 
minute  and  can  output  either  punched  pa¬ 
per  tajie  nr  a  signal  transmitted  by  cable 
to  the  VDT,  in  this  case  the  Hendrix 
.")200.  The  Hendrix  can  be  interfaced  (ca¬ 
ble  connected)  in  both  directions:  from 
the  OCR  and  to  the  phototypesetter,  Com- 
pugraphic  ACM  0000  (area  composition 
machine).  The  .\CM  0000  is  primarily 
used  as  an  ad  machine  setting  mixed  com- 
l)osition,  jn-opeily  spaced  (leaded)  so  it 
can  be  pasted  into  the  page  mechanical 
with  only  the  addition  of  illustrations  and 
signature. 

Interfacing  is  not  available  for  the  text 
machine,  the  Compugraphic  2001  HS 
(high  speed)  which  can  j)roduce  about  5.t 
lines  per  minute  of  l.'Da  ))ica  text. 

Clussilled  problem  solved 

The  six  column  format  is  used  on  all 
pages  except  classified  which  are  eight 
column.  News  to  fill .  classified  pages  “is 
easily  set  in  eight  column  measure,”  Nunn 
said. 

“A  pi-oblem  that  has  troubled  many 
newspapers  of  updating  classified  want 
ads  has  been  solved,”  Nunn  said,  “by 
merging  input  into  the  Hendrix,  produc¬ 
ing  an  updated  tape  with  a  Facit  punch 


SKIDMORE  &  MASON,  INC. 


PRINTING  PRESS  ENGINEERS 
MACHINISTS  •  TItUCKMCN  •  RIGGERS 

ZiiimateA,  <fiuen 

1  Sharman  Avanua,  Jartay  City,  N.J.  07307 
t20l)  659-6888 
N.Y.  Phonal  (2121  267-3375 


and  producing  in  the  Compugraphic  2961 
HS  a  continuous  photo  positive  in  classifi¬ 
cation  sequence  to  be  cut  and  pasted  for 
the  next  issue. 

“Yesterday’s  punched  tape  which  is  in 
classification  sequence  is  displayed  on  the 
Hendrix  VDT.  As  it  is  scrolled,  kills  are 
made  on  the  screen.  New  ads  which  have 
been  typed  on  the  composing  room  IBM 
Selectric  are  read  by  the  Setype  OCR, 
transmitted  by  the  connecting  cable  and 
inserted  on  the  VDT  .screen  in  proper 
classification. 

“Producing  classified  now  requires  less 
time  than  in  hot  metal.” 

The  conversion  was  made  in  the  exis¬ 
ting  newspajier  plant  “under  less  than 
ideal  conditions,”  according  to  Britten  and 
Nunn.  “During  early  .4ugust  the  comjdete 
news))aper  could  have  been  produced  ei¬ 
ther  hot-metal-letteri)ress  or  ])hotocomp- 
otf.<et.” 

“.4head  is  the  task  of  removing  the  rest 
of  the  hot  metal  equi))mcnt,”  said  Nunn. 
“Then  we  will  install  a  Chemco  roll-fed 
camera  and  connect  it  by  transporter  to 
the  LogE  itrocessor.  Space  limitations  re- 
(luired  us  to  convert  using  a  Kenro  verti¬ 
cal  camera  for  jiage  negatives.” 

“Some  of  our  contemporaries  questioned 
our  selection  of  a  six  unit  Goss  Communi¬ 
ty  press  with  SC  folder,”  said  Britten, 
“because  it  will  lequire  some  double 
runs.”  He  continued,  “We  had  three  main 
reasons:  The  tubular  press  permitted  two 
liage  jumps  rather  than  four;  the  cost  is 
about  one-third  of  a  feasible  semi- 
cylindiical  offset  press;  and  we  cannot 
avoid  inserting  because  so  many  iireprint- 
ed  inserts  are  offered  us.  A  dozen  times 
Iter  month  we  must  insert  a  jtreitrint;  so 
it  is  not  particularly  difficult  to  insert  our 
own  iii’inted  section.” 

“The  jtrice  of  the  conversion,  including 
the  new  press,  is  less  than  $30(),()0ll.”  Brit¬ 
ten  said.  “This  includes  the  cost  of  carpet¬ 
ing  the  composing  room  floor.” 

Britten  and  Nunn  expect  to  be  able  to 
produce  an  increased  volume  with  no  ad¬ 
ditional  people.  Additional  savings  may  be 
possible  from  attrition. 

Ajiproval  to  convert  was  announced  by 
the  owner,  Mrs.  R.  R.  Uafromboise,  on 
March  30,  1972.  Orders  were  placed  or 
confirmed  in  early  April.  Composing 
equipment  started  arriving  in  June. 


Production  manager 

James  A.  Cooper  has  been  appointed 
production  manager  of  the  Washington 
(D.C.)  Post.  He  will  report  to  Don  Gil¬ 
more,  production  director.  Cooper  was 
previously  responsible  for  production  of 
10  newspapers  in  ths  Harris  Groups  of 
Hutchison,  Kansas.  Before  that  he  worked 
for  the  Southwest  Operating  Co.,  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Donrey  Media  Group. 


No  conditioning  needed 

The  Japanese  Napp  photopolymer  plate, 
marketed  in  the  U.S.  by  Lee  Enterprises, 
now  requires  no  in-plant  conditioning  and 
can  be  used  directly  from  the  package. 
Earlier  models  of  the  plate  required  con¬ 
ditioning. 
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How  to  handle  supplements,  inserts 

and  all  that  stuff. 

Sheridan  innovations  in  automatic  stuffing  put  a  new  profit 
potential  in  the  insert  explosion.  For  both  daily  and  Sunday 
papers. 

Harris’  Sheridan  Division  offers  stuffing  machines  for  all 
size  newspaper  plants.  And  priced  so  that  you  can  profit  from 
the  ever-growing  trend  to  preprints,  supplements  and  inserts. 

The  Sheridan  line  includes  stuffing  machines  to  meet  pro¬ 
duction  requirements  from  1  to  12  inserts.  At  speeds  from 
13,500  to  40,000  cycles  per  hour.  For  sections  of  4  to  96  pages. 

If  you’re  in  the  newspaper  business,  you’re  in  the  stuffing 
business  these  days.  And,  with  the  help  of  Harris  technology, 
you  can  make  the  most  of  it. 

We’d  like  to  give  you  more  details.  Write  Harris-1  ntertype 
Corporation,  Sheridan  Division,  P.  O.  Box  283,  Easton, 

Pennsylvania  18042. 

HARRIS 

Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Star-Parts  will 
market  Xylogics 
system  products 

The  Star  Parts  subsidiary  of  Datascan 
Inc.,  a  New  Jersey-based  manufacturer  of 
phototypesetting  systems,  and  Xylogic 
Systems  Inc.,  have  reached  a  sales  and 
manufacturing  agreement.  Star  Parts  will 
have  rights  for  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  the  Xylogics  newspaper  production  sys¬ 
tem. 

The  Xylogics  system  enables  wire  ser¬ 
vice  stories  or  locally  generated  copy  to  be 
captured,  edited,  and  stored  in  a  computer 
directly  from  their  sources.  Wire  copy 
goes  directly  into  the  computer  for  stor¬ 
age,  eliminating  the  need  for  punched  pa¬ 
per  tape,  while  reporters  and  ad  copyists 
may  enter  copy  through  a  video  display 
terminal  or  a  hard-wired  type  terminal 
(e.g.,  FACIT  or  IBM  Selectric  typewrit¬ 
er). 

Once  in  the  computer,  copy  can  be  re¬ 
trieved  and  displayed  on  the  VDT  screen 
for  editing  and  copy  formatting.  The  sys¬ 
tem  can  take  justified  or  unjustified  wire 
service  or  in-plant  copy  and,  with  the 
Xylogics  copy-fitting  feature,  rejustify  it 
to  fit  a  desired  column  width,  hyphenate, 
notch  it  for  illustrations,  and  display  ac¬ 
tual  column  length — all  within  the  com¬ 
puter,  without  setting  a  single  word  of 
type. 

The  press  of  a  button  on  the  VDT  can 
activate  an  on-line  CompStar  photo¬ 
typesetter  or  produce  punched  paper  tape 
compatible  with  most  phototypesetting 
machines.  The  Xylogics  system  is  in  oper¬ 
ation  at  the  Daytona  Beach  (Fla.)  \ews- 
Journal  and  the  Farmuigton  (N.M.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Times. 


Alabama  papers  move 
to  their  own  press 

The  Boaz  Leader  Dispatch  and  the 
DeKalh  News  in  Alabama  have  purchased 
their  own  King  press  and  color  is  no 
longer  a  “very  seldom,  very  expensive” 
process,  according  to  D.  B.  Sanfoid,  pub¬ 
lisher.  Formerly,  the  Boaz  company  had  to 
take  its  papers  40  miles  away  to  be  print¬ 
ed,  and  color  was  costly. 

“Driving  that  40  miles  made  deadlines 
earlier  too  so  we  couldn’t  serve  the  com¬ 
munity  as  well,”  said  J.  Ralph  McGee  Sr., 
editor.  The  company  recently  bought  a 
three-unit  News  King  press  manufactured 
by  King  Press  Inc.  of  Joplin,  Missouri. 

The  Boaz  Leader  Dispatch  is  a  bi¬ 
weekly  and  the  oldest  business  in  town, 
having  been  established  in  1924  as  the 
Boaz  Leader.  The  DeKalb  News  is  a 
weekly  organized  a  year  ago  last  August. 
The  papers,  which  serve  different  markets, 
have  a  combined  circulation  of  7,000. 

• 

Richardson  unveils 
lightweight  saddle 

A  new  flexible  nylon  saddle,  for  abso¬ 
lute  conformity  to  cylinder  configuration, 
has  been  introduced  by  the  Richardson 
Graphics  Division  of  the  Richardson  Co. 

Called  RICHflex,  the  new  saddle  has  a 
patented  locking  device  that  holds  the 
plate  in  jdace  with  positive  vise-gripping 
action.  The  nylon  foi-mulation  protects  the 
saddle  from  damage  caused  by  flexing  or 
web  wraps. 

Plates  can  be  snapped  onto  the  new 
RICHflex  saddles  in  seconds  with  no  ta¬ 
ping  or  gluing  needed. 

The  saddle  can  acccommodate  plate 
thickness  from  .004  to  .040,  and  it  can  be 
manufactured  to  thickness  tolerances  of 
.001  inches. 


OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE  WORKS,  INC. 

1637  W.  Mam  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73106  Phone  AC  405,  236-8841 


A  COLE  gluing  system  is  available 
for  your  press  to  glue  the  product 
as  it  comes  through  the  press 
and  over  the  former.  The  glued, 
folded  and  trimmed  product  de¬ 
livers  out  onto  the  conveyor  ready 
for  the  customer.  No  other  oper¬ 
ation  is  required. 

other  equipment 
available  for  rotary  presses: 

•  Double  Parallel  Folders 

•  Eighth  Folders 

•  Any  combination  of  operations 

•  Asbestos  Brake  Shoes  for  roll  stands 


One  Operation 


GLUES  ^0^  TRIMS 


24,000  TV  Magazines  per  Hour! 

COLE  (Model  101)  Combination  Quarter-folder  with  two-knife 
trimmer,  and  vacuum  system  can  be  mounted  on  your  rotary 
press  to  produce  TV  magazines,  mini-tabs,  comics,  booklets, 
etc.  as  the  product  leaves  the  press. 


$4.25-iiiil]ion 
offset  program 
for  Charleston 

Newspaper  Agency  Corp.,  which  pro¬ 
duces  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  Gazette, 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  and  Sanday  Gaz¬ 
ette-Mail,  has  announced  plans  for  a  $4.25 
million  expansion  project. 

The  jdans  call  for  a  new  press  and 
pressroom,  new  facilities  for  preparation 
and  distribution  of  jiapers  and  an  enclosed 
truck  docking  system. 

The  construction  will  begin  early  in  Oc¬ 
tober  and  is  intended  for  completion  by 
Christmas,  1973. 

When  the  project  is  finished,  the  NAC 
building  will  span  the  block  from  Virginia 
.Street  to  Kanaw'ha  Boulevard  along 
McFarland  Street.  There  will  be  an  area 
for  shrubbery  and  flowers  along  the  boule¬ 
vard. 

The  cost  of  the  building  addition  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  approximately  $1  million. 

The  Goss  Metro  Offset  press  will  cost 
$2.9  million.  Like  the  present  press,  it  w-ill 
I  e  three  stories  high. 

An  additional  $300,000  will  be  spent  on 
other  equipment  to  supplement  the  oper¬ 
ation,  including  some  of  the  most  recently 
designed  automatic  devices  for  preparing 
newspapers. 

The  architectural  firm  which  handled 
the  project  is  Technical  Service  Co.  of 
Denver,  Colo.,  a  specialist  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  and  printing  field.  Construction  will 
be  directed  by  McCrory-Sumwalt  Con¬ 
struction  Co.  of  Columbia,  S.C.,  another 
specialist  in  the  field  of  new.spaper  build¬ 
ing. 

Globe  display  copy 
set  on  Photon  7000’s 

Two  Photon  7000  CRT  phototypesetters 
recently  installed  at  the  Boston  Globe  are 
setting  80  to  85  percent  of  the  display 
production  requirements. 

Virtually  all  of  the  Globe’s  display  ad¬ 
vertising,  financial  tables  (except  final 
stocks),  and  the  Globe  Sunday  Magazine 
and  tv  guide  are  set  on  the  7000  CRT’s. 

The  Globe  anticipates  that  by  early  next 
year  all  of  the  classified  matter  will  be 
Photon  set. 

The  7000  CRT  is  setting  copy  at  500 
new-spaper  lines  per  minute  and  is  driven 
by  paper  tape. 

r PROTECT  AGAINST 
WEB  BREAKS 


THE  COOKSEY  SYSTEM 


KORTHE  ENGINEERING  CORPORATION 

9353  Seymour  Ave., 

Schiller  Park.  III.  60176 
_ 312  678  5520 
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R>r  top  performance... 
backup  makes  the 
difference ! 


Just  as  a  quarterback  gets  backup  from  his  team,  stereotypers  can  count 
on  Burgess  for  backup.  Burgess  means  top  capability  all  the  way  . . .  research 
and  development,  production  and  inspection,  and  field  service  right  in  your 
plant.  Burgess  mats  and  3M  blankets  help  you  make  a  good  impression. 

get  the  Burgess  backup 


Printing  Products  Division 


3M  CENTER 


I  COmPANY 

SAINT  PAUL  MINNESOTA  55101 


BURGESS  MATS 

HELP  YOU  MAKE  A  GOOD  IMPRESSION 


Satellite  plant 
startup  date  is 
changed  to  1973 

Target  date  for  production  on  the  first 
two  presses  in  the  new  Northwest  Satel¬ 
lite  offset  plant  for  printing  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  and  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  has  been  set  for  early  in 
1973. 

Originally  it  was  projected  that  the 
plant  would  be  in  operation  this  fall  but 
selection  of  some  of  the  equipment  was 
delayed,  causing  alteration  of  the  time 
table. 

Located  20  miles  northwest  of  the 
downtown  Post-Dispatch  plant,  the  new 
offset  facility  will  be  the  world’s  first  digi¬ 
tal-facsimile  system  utilizing  an  all- 
digital  transmission  link. 

Eventually  there  will  be  four  Goss  Met¬ 
ro  presses  (32  units)  at  the  satellite 
plant  and  two  Metros  in  the  downtown 
facility.  A  modem  Traymatic  (Cutler- 
Hammer)  mail  room  will  be  installed  in 
the  satellite  plant. 

This  mail  room  system  has  the  feature 
of  emitting  pre-counted  bundles,  making  it 
unnecessary  to  have  dock  space,  bundles 
going  directly  from  the  Traymatic  equip¬ 
ment  to  waiting  trucks. 

Another  innovation  will  be  photocom¬ 
position  of  all  advertising,  which  the 
Post-Dispatch  is  engaged  in  now  on  a 
partial  scale. 

The  new  offset  facility  will  encompass 
98,000  square  feet,  receiving  page-size 
negatives  via  facsimile  transmission  from 
the  main  downtown  plant  for  production 
of  plates  for  the  offset  presses.  Both  St. 
Louis  dailies  are  printed  in  the  Post- 
Dispatch  plant,  the  morning  Globe- 
Democrat,  a  Newhouse  newspaper,  under 
contract  with  the  Pulitzer  Publishing 
Company. 

When  operations  get  underway  at  the 
satellite  facility,  only  one-quarter  to  one- 


NEW  PLANT 
DESIGN 


PLANT  EXPANSION 

CONSTRUCTION 

ADMINISTRATION 


Over  four  decades 
of  service  ...  to  the 
newspaper  industry 
and  the  graphic  arts. 


391  ModiMK  Av*nw* 
Nmv  Yerfc,  N.  Y.  lOOIT 
113  M7-M93 


EXECUTIVES  OF  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  watch  the  first  Y  frames  for  the  new  Goss  Metro. 
Offset  press  arrive  at  the  Northwest  Satellite  plant.  From  left;  Alex  T.  Primm,  general  manager; 
Web  Stammer,  production  maintenance  superintendent;  Joseph  Pulitier  Jr.,  editor  and  publisher, 
and  David  E.  Moore,  a  trustee  of  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co. 


third  of  the  printing  (offset)  will  be  done 
on  two  presses  at  the  downtown  plant, 
where  the  administrative  offices  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  will  be  maintained.  Depend¬ 
ing  on  the  day,  one-third  to  one-sixth  of 
the  printing  now  is  being  done  on  offset 
presses,  the  balance  on  letterpress. 

The  satellite  presses  will  include  12  col¬ 
or  decks,  two  double  3:2  folders  and  two 
single  3:2  folders,  arranged  into  four 
eight-unit  presses  w’hen  completed,  each 
capable  of  112-page  output. 

The  procedure  will  be  that  a  paste-up, 
or  repro  proof,  will  be  photographed  to 
actual  size  downtown  through  an  anamor- 
phic  lens,  and  the  negative  used  to  make 
an  offset  plate  for  the  downtown  presses. 
A  positive  will  then  be  made  to  actual 
size,  attached  to  the  facsimile  cylinder 
and  transmitted  to  the  satellite  plant.  The 
receiver  at  the  satellite  will  produce  an 
undeveloped  negative  which  will  be  de¬ 
veloped  through  a  processor  and  used  to 
make  a  plate  for  the  offset  presses. 

Cost  of  a  pair  of  facsimile  units  (one 
transmitter  and  one  receiver)  is  about 
$70,000.  Muirhead,  Inc.,  of  Beckenham, 
Kent,  England,  will  supply  the  facsimile 
equipment  and  five  transmitters  and  five 
receivers  for  on-line  work  are  on  order. 
One  (transmitter  and  i-eceiver)  will  be 
installed  as  standby  equipment. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  operation  will 
start  with  65-line  screen  at  600  lines  per 
inch  resolution  for  transmission  of  printed 
texts,  and  85-line  screen  at  800  times  per 
inch  for  halftones  and  color.  Transmission 
capability  will  total  30  to  40  pages  per 
hour.  Prepared  material  will  be  trans¬ 
mitted  early  in  the  daily  schedule,  with 
the  final  hour  reserved  for  30  to  40  pages 


of  late  news  and  classified  ads. 

Four  color  transmissions 

Since  color  will  require  four  transmis¬ 
sions  per  page,  duplicate  negatives  will  be 
delivered  from  downtown  by  messenger 
until  such  time  as  operator  proficiency 
and  system  register  warrant  their  trans¬ 
mission  by  facsimile. 

The  system  for  facsimile  transmis.sion 
will  employ  two  completely  independent 
lines:  a  primary  and  secondary.  The  pri¬ 
mary  line  will  be  routed  from  the 
downtown  plant  to  Southwbstern  Bell 
Telephone’s  downtown  long-lines  ex¬ 
change.  From  there  it  will  go  to  another 
exchange,  then  to  the  satellite. 

The  secondary  line  will  be  routed  from 
the  downtown  plant  to  the  same  downtowm 
long-distance  exchange  as  the  primarj' 
but  over  a  different  route.  From  there  it 
will  go  to  still  another  exchange,  then  to 
the  satellite.  In  this  way,  the  probability 
of  more  than  50  percent  of  the  Post- 
Disjjatch  lines  being  disabled  at  one  time 
would  be  extremely  remote. 

The  Post-Dispatch  has  contracted  with 
Bell  for  the  lines.  Complete  installation, 
with  all  manholes,  cable,  repeaters,  etc., 
will  cost  a  one-time  charge  of  $4,400.  The 
lease  is  $2,500  per  month  for  the  life  of 
the  five-year  contract,  maintenance  in¬ 
cluded. 

These  comparatively  low  costs  swung 
the  Pulitzer  company  to  leased  lines  in¬ 
stead  of  microwave,  which  would  have 
cost  about  $1.50  per  foot  of  transmission 
distance.  The  company’s  100,000  plus  feet 
would  have  run  $150,000-plus  for  installa¬ 
tion,  plus  an  annual  maintenance  of  $16,- 
000. 
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Whenabig 
insurance  story  breaks, 
we  can  help  you 
put  it  together. 


Keeping  up  on  car  insurance  news  today  isn't  the 
world's  easiest  assignment.  Getting  the  facts  is 
only  half  the  job. 


The  hard  part  is  understanding  them  and  making 
them  easily  understood. 

Our  Press  Relations  Department  can  help. 

You'll  get  the  straight  facts  you  want,  and 
straight  talk,  too.  Fifty  years  experience  says  we 
understand  the  insurance  business.  And  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  top  editors  and  columnists  in  the 
country  contact  us  for  information  says  we 
understand  your  field,  too. 

Give  us  a  call.  Our  staff  of  news-trained  pros 
will  fill  you  in  quickly,  and  accurately.  And 
with  an  understanding  that  comes  from  being  first 
in  car  insurance. 


I 


r 


Call  309/662-2521  or  309/662-2063 
Department  of  Public  Relations 
State  Farm  Insurance  Companies 


INSURANCE 


Promotion 


FREE  RECRUITMENT 
ADS  AVAIL.\BLE 

If  your  newspaper  is  really  serious 
about  wanting  to  pitch  in  and  encourage 
young  people  to  enter  the  newspaper- 
journalism  field,  here’s  your  chance. 

The  Newspaper  Fund,  Inc.,  which  re¬ 
cently  sponsored  a  competition  to  have 
J-students  in  advertising  courses  design 
recruitment  ads,  has  picked  five  winners. 

Camera-ready  copy  of  the  advertise¬ 
ments,  ]ilus  a  table  showing  reduction  and 
enlargement  sizes,  can  be  obtained  at  no 
charge  to  the  professional  press,  by  writ¬ 
ing  to  the  Newspaper  Fund. 

The  five  college  ad  students,  who  ads 
were  chosen  from  93  entries  in  17  colleges 
and  universities  across  the  country,  each 
received  a  $100  scholarship  from  the 
Fund.  Winners  were:  F.  Wayne  Brown, 
San  Diego  State;  Katherine  E.  Burton, 
California  State  at  Fullerton;  Bill 
Hastings,  San  Diego  State;  Scott  Richie, 
Wisconsin  State;  and  Roger  Sturgeon, 
Western  Kentucky  University. 

For  copies  of  the  five  winning  ads, 
write  the  News  i)aper  Fund,  P.O.  Box 
300,  Princeton,  N.J.  08.540. 


SHOPPING  CENTERS— The  Tnmpn 
(Fla.)  T rihiuie  and  Tinns  has  published 
the  third  in  a  series  of  Media  General 
Market  Analysis  booklets.  Copies  of 
“Tami)a  ’72  profile  of  shoi)])ing  center  cus¬ 
tomers”  is  available  by  contacting  Mary 
L.  Bailor  of  the  Tribune-Times  promotion 
department,  P.O.  Box  191,  Tami)a,  Fla. 

^  « 

STEUBEN — The  .Vcu’  York  Times  has 
released  a  inomotion  brochure  reproduc¬ 
ing  a  series  of  Steuben  Glass  adverti.se- 
ments — including  one  from  each  year 
since  lO.lT.  Copies  are  available  by  writ¬ 
ing  JIark  .'senigo,  luomotion  director,  the 
.V<  IV  York  Times. 

*  * 

SYMPHONY — The  Houston  Chronicle 
has  announced  that  Arthur  Fiedler  and 
Percy  Faith  will  conduct  this  year’s  two- 
concert  fall  series  of  music  by  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Symphony.  Admission  to  both  con¬ 
ceits,  Sejit.  ifi  and  Oct.  28,  is  $.'!  for 
adults,  $2  for  children  under  12. 

sH  ♦  * 

PROFILE--The  Cinrinn/iti  Enquirer 
has  distributed  copies  of  a  sjiecial  supple¬ 
ment,  “Profile  Cincinnati.”  30  local  firms 
cooperated  in  the  production  of  the 

We'll  share  your  exposure  to 
Publishers  Liability  losses 

You  probably  know  how  much  you  could 
afford  to  pay  if  you  lost  a  suit  for  libel, 
slander,  piracy,  invasion  of  privacy  or  copyright 
violation.  Here's  how  to  handle  a  bigger 
judgment:  insure  the  excess  with  Employers. 

We  have  the  experience  and  the  personnel 
to  help  you  set  up  a  program  and  to  assist  In 
time  of  trouble.  Write  for  details.  Our  nearest 
office  will  contact  you  at  once.  Employers 
Reinsurance  Corp.,  21  West  10th,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri  64105.  Other  U.  S.  offices:  New  York, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Atlanta. 


By  George  Wilt 


PICTURE  THE  WORLD 

THROUGH 

JOURNAUSM 
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32-page  roto  supplement.  Included  are 
features  on  people  and  natui-al  resources, 
expressways  and  bridges,  transjFortation, 
education,  recreation,  government,  indus¬ 
try  and  other  topics. 

♦  *  * 

P.\PER  DOLL — A  unique  “therapy  for 
harried  executives”  direct  mail  piece  was 
used  to  promote  the  Detroit  \eivs’  Fall 
Fashion  section.  The  mailing  featured  a 
stand-up  cardboard  doll,  plus  a  page  of 
three  .sejiarate  fashion  outfits.  The 
mailing  went  out  to  more  than  2,000  De- 
troit-area  retail  clothiers  and  related 
bu.sinesses. 

4e  %  9|c 

SUBWAY  MAP— The  New  York  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Transit  Authority  sought  the 
help  of  the  .V<u’  York  Xeu's  in  getting 
copies  of  its  new  map  to  millions  of  riders 
who  use  the  system  each  day.  .As  a  public 
service,  the  News  repioduced  the  map  in 
color  in  a  four-page  foldout  in  its  Sunday 
magazine  section.  The  News  also  ran  off 
30.000  additional  copies  on  coated  stock 
for  distribution  to  schools,  hosjjitals  and 
other  public  institutions  free  of  charge. 
CojFies  were  also  offered  to  the  jFublic 
through  the  News  Information  Bureau. 


KALAMAZOO  FACTS— The  Kala¬ 
mazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  has  leleased  the 
1972  edition  of  “Kalamazoo  Market 
Facts,”  an  attractive  24-page  collection  of 
market  information,  fully  illustrated  and 
including  comprehensive  charts  and  tables 


Home  of  the 

AMERICAN  FLAG  KIT 
FLAG 

HEADQUARTERS 
tor  newspapers 


mmedlate  delivery 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORPORATION 
OF  AMERICA 

Benton,  III.  62812  •  618/439-2600 
Rep.  BERKLEY  SMALL.  INC. 

P.O  Boi  6526.  Mobile.  Ala  36606  •  PH.  205/471  3466 


JOURNALISM 

more  than  a  9  to  5  job 

Before  eeteriiig  colleoe  yoe  will  melie  oee  of  the  most  importem 
decitioiit  of  your  life:  Cho^ng  yoer  career. 

Whet  will  you  hove  to  look  for- 
r  m  ward  to  after  spending  four  years  in 
•  L  colloge?  A  9  a.ni.  to  5  p,in.  iob? 

There  is  much  more  to  life  than 
shting  at  a  desk  or  factory  assembly 
line  fw  eight  hours  eoch  d^  e  whole 
lot  more. 

The  field  of  ioumelism  offers  you 
a  chance  te  get  involved  in  the  com- 
munitv;  nation  and  world.  Journalism 
is  much  more  then  a  9  te  5  iob. 

REPORTING 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
TEACHUG 

FOREIGN  CORRESPONOENCE 

For  free  information  about  jam- 
nelism  careers  end  scholarships,  write 
toTheNowspepor  Fund,  P.O.  Box  300, 
Prinootoo,  New  Jersey  09540.  Also 
contact  your  locol  nowspeper  end  yoer 
achool  newspaper  adviser. 

THYJOURNAUSM 


Maybe  ypu  should  invest 
more  in  a  newspaper 
than  just  a  dime. 


a  public  of  local  data.  Copies  are  available  by 
:  map  in  writing  Ralph  H.  Bastien,  Jr.,  manager. 

5  Sundav  ♦  *  * 

)  van  off  POPULATION— Media  General  re¬ 

ed  stock  search  has  published  a  folder  showing 
itals  and  poiiulation  of  the  100  largest  U.S.  metro- 
charge.  politan  areas,  and  showing  change  be- 

le  jniblic  tween  1960  and  1970  censuses.  Copies  are 
Lireau.  available  from  the  research  department, 

Kichmotid  (V'a.)  Times-Dispntcli  and 
Xeu's  Leader. 

'  Kala-  • 

lased  the  —j.  . 

Market  ]>|.Y.  rcDorters  group 

lection  of  ^  O  JT 

ated  and  renamed  as  press  club 

nd  tables  * 

The  Newspapers  Reporters  Association 
of  New  York  City  has  voted  to  change  its 
name  to  the  New  York  Press  Club  Inc. 

John  Shanahan,  president,  said  the  new 
name  “more  accurately  reflects  the 
makeup  of  our  membership.”  The  associa¬ 
tion  was  founded  24  years  ago  and  con¬ 
sisted  then  only  of  newspaper  or  wire 
service  men,  but  now  it  includes  members 
from  the  radio  and  television  fields  as  well 
as  newsmagazines. 

The  New  York  Press  Club  has  600 
members  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Its 
quarters  are  in  the  Hotel  Roosevelt. 
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Times  Mirror  plans  split — Stockholders 
of  Times-Mirror  Co.  will  be  asked  to  ap¬ 
prove  a  two-for-one  stock  split  at  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  November  3.  An  increase  in 
common  shares  to  40  million  from  17.5 
million  is  also  on  the  agenda.  If  approved, 
the  split  would  become  effective  Novem¬ 
ber  14. 

On  September  1,  the  company  had  15.5 
million  common  shares  outstanding  and 
of  4.5  million  shares  of  convertible  pre¬ 
ferred,  1.1  million  were  outstanding.  The 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  13  cents  a 
share  will  be  paid  October  3  to  stock¬ 
holders  of  record  September  18. 

>i>  *  * 

Compuscan  sales — Compuscan  Inc.,  a 
manufacturer  of  optical  scanning  equip¬ 
ment,  reported  sales  of  $1,024,000  for  the 
quarter  ending  August  31.  During  the 
same  period  in  1971,  sales  were  $144,000. 
Net  income  amounted  to  $104,000  against 
a  loss  of  $352,000  last  year.  Earnings  per 
share  were  six  cents  fully  diluted. 

Figures  for  the  quarter  represent  an 
improvement  over  totals  for  the  year  end¬ 
ing  May  31  when  a  net  loss  of  $1.7 
million,  against  $1.3  million  in  1971,  was 
reported.  Sales  for  the  year  were  $1.2 
million  and  “not  significant”  in  1971.  Los¬ 
ses  include  all  write-offs  related  to  re¬ 
search  and  development  expenditures,  the 
company  said. 

*  *  * 

Southland  expansion — Southland  Paper 
Mills  Inc.,  a  Texas-based  newsprint  manu¬ 
facturer,  which  also  pi-oduces  kraft  and 
specialty  papers,  has  completed  expansion 
loans. 

$20  million  in  term  bank  loans  and  $35 
million  in  long  terms  notes  will  finance 
expansion  of  its  Houston  mill  and  modern¬ 
ization  of  its  Lufkin  mill. 

4>  4>  * 

Dow  Jones’  pay  hike  OK’d — A  7.2% 
first-year  increase  in  wages  and  fringe 
benefits  has  been  approved  by  the  Pay 
Board  for  1,160  employes  of  Dow  Jones  & 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
and  the  Ottaway  Newspapers. 

Under  an  agreement  with  the  Indepen¬ 
dent  Association  of  Publishers’  employes, 
the  increase  includes  a  6.4%  pay  raise  and 
an  0.8%  hike  in  fringe  benefits,  retroactive 
to  February  1  for  news,  clerical  and  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  employes  of  the  Journal, 
Barron's  and  Dow  Jones  News  Services. 
Only  the  first  year  of  the  three-year  pro¬ 
gram  was  approved. 

*  *  * 

Addressograph-Multigraph  earnings  — 
For  the  year  ending  July  31,  Ad¬ 
dressograph-Multigraph  reported  per 
share  earnings  of  $2.07  compared  to  62 
cents  after  inventory  write-offs  and  an 
extraordinary  charge  the  year  before.  The 
inventory  write-off  amounted  to  $8.5  mil¬ 
lion,  which  for  accounting  purposes  was 
considered  an  operating  expense,  and  a 
special  charge  of  $2,587,000  from  aban¬ 
donment  of  a  minority  interest  in  Com¬ 
puter  Entry  Systems  Corp. 

Before  the  write-offs  and  the  charge, 
earnings  were  $1.67  a  share.  For  the 
year,  sales  totaled  $435.6  million  com¬ 
pared  to  $412.3  million  in  1971.  Net  in¬ 
come  totaled  $16.6  against  $2.4  million. 


For  the  quarter,  net  income  was  $6.1  mil¬ 
lion  or  77  cents  a  share.  In  the  same 
quarter  of  1971  there  was  a  loss  of  $3.3 
million. 

The  company  termed  “unduly  optimis¬ 
tic”  securities  analysts’  reports  that  1973 
earnings  might  reach  $3  a  share. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

BBDO  goes  public — A  total  of  770,000 
shares  of  BBDO  International  with  a  par 
value  of  $10  will  be  offered  for  sale  to  the 
public  as  the  fourth  largest  advertising 
agency  in  the  U.S.  goes  public.  None  of 
the  proceeds  will  accrue  to  the  company. 

Four  of  the  largest  selling  stockholders 
are:  Tom  Dillon,  selling  75,000  shares, 
retaining  175,000;  James  J.  Jordan  Jr., 
selling  45,000,  retaining  105,000;  Bruce  E. 
Crawford,  selling  37,500  retaining  87,500; 
E.  E.  Norris,  selling  37,500,  retaining  87,- 
500.  Dean  Witter  &  Co.  is  underwriting 
the  sale. 

Of  the  company’s  $42.6  million  total 
revenues  in  1971,  $28.5  million  or  66.9% 
derived  from  media  commissions  and  $10.7 
million,  or  25.1%  from  fee  revenue.  Pro¬ 
duction  revenue  accounted  for  $3.4  mil¬ 
lion,  or  8%. 

*  *  * 

Times-Mirror  purchase  —  An  Austin, 
Texas,  television  station  owned  by  the 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  family  will  be  sold  to 
the  Times-Mirror  Co.  of  Los  Angeles  for 
about  $9  million  in  cash  if  the  FCC  ap¬ 
proves  the  deal. 

KTBC-tv,  the  only  VHF  station  in  the 
city,  is  owned  by  Texas  Broadcasting 
Corp.,  which  was  required  under  a  1970 
FCC  regulation  to  either  divest  itself  of 
the  tv  station  or  its  interest  in  a  commu¬ 
nity  antenna  operation. 

In  addition  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
and  Long  Island’s  Newsday,  the  Times- 
Mirror  Co.  publishes  the  Dallas  Times 

Herald,  which  it  acquired  in  1969. 

*  *  * 

Dividends — Gannett  Company  directors 
approved  a  program  whereby  its  share¬ 
holders  may  reinvest  dividends  (Begin¬ 
ning  next  January)  in  the  company’s 

stock  at  a  reduced  brokerage  cost.  The 

quarterly  dividend  was  raised  to  6%  cents 
a  share,  as  promised  when  there  was  a 
100%  stock  dividend  August  1.  The  divi¬ 
dend  before  the  split  was  12  cents  a 
share. 

Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  will  pay  a 
cash  dividend  of  5c  a  share  September  20 
.  .  .  Bidder  Publications  is  paying  8  cents 
a  share  on  8,323,687  shares  of  common 
and  $2  on  77,100  shares  of  preferred  .  .  . 
Booth  Newspapers  pay  20  cents  a  share 
for  this  quarter. 

• 

N.C.  weekly  goes  daily 

The  Chapel  Hill  (N.C.)  Weekly  stepped 
up  to  a  five-day  schedule  September  5, 
using  new  typesetting  equipment.  A  press 
with  28-page  capacity  and  color  capability 
will  be  installed  in  an  annex  to  the  Week¬ 
ly  building,  publisher  Orville  B.  Campbell 
announced.  The  newly  named  Chapel  Hill 
Newspaper  is  to  be  published  on  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Friday  after¬ 
noons  and  Sunday  mornings. 
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Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


NEWSPAPERS 

American  Financial  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Booth  Newspapers  (OTC)  . 

Capital  Cities  Bdestg.  (NYSE)  ... 

Com  Corp.  (OTC)  . 

Cowles  Comm  (NYSE)  . 

Dow  Jones  (OTC)  . 

Downe  Comm  (OTC)  . 

Gannett  (NYSE)  . 

Harte  Hanks  (OTC)  . 

Jefferson-Pilot  (NYSE)  . 

Knight  (NYSE)  . 

Lee  Enterprises  (AMEX)  . 

Media  General  (AMEX)  . 

Multimedia  (OTC)  . 

New  York  Times  (AMEX)  . 

Panax  (OTC)  . 

Post  Corp.  (Wise.)  (OTC)  . 

Quebecor  (OTC)  . 

Bidder  Publications  (NYSE)  . 

Southam  Press  (CE)  . 

Thomson  Newspapers  (CE)  . 

Time  Inc.  (NYSE)  . 

Times  Mirror  (NYSE)  . 

Toronto  Star  (CE)  . 

Washington  Post  (AMEX)  . 


8/30 

17 


8 


9/6 

16% 


33%  34IA 
55  56% 


7 

ll'/4 
40'/,  43 


k 
6'/,  6% 
35'/,  36 


52'/,  54 
--  25% 


36% 

41 

18% 

9'/, 


38'/, 

42 

18'/, 

’•/t 


19'/,  20 


8% 


28'A  26% 
30'/,  29'/, 
42'A  42'/, 
46  48'A 

55%  55% 
58  58 

36'/,  36'/, 


SUPPLIERS 


Abitibi  (CE)  . 

Addressograph  Multi  (NYSE)  ... 

Alden  Electronics  (OTC)  . 

Altair  (OTC)  . 

8.  C.  Forest  (CE)  . 

Berkey  Photo  (NYSE)  . 

Boise  Cascade  (NYSE)  . 

Compugraphic  (AMEX)  . 

Compuscan  (OTC)  . 

Comsat  (NYSE)  . 

Crown  Zellerbach  (NYSE)  . 

Cutler-Hammer  (NYSE)  . 

Datascan  (OTC)  . 

Dayco  (NYSE)  . 

Digital  Equipment  (NYSE)  . 

Domtar  (AMEX)  . 

Dow  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Eastman  Kodak  (NYSE)  . 

Ehrenreich  Photo  (AMEX)  . 

Eltra  (NYSE)  . 

General  Electric  (NYSE)  . 

Georgia  Pacific  (NYSE)  . 

Grace,  W.  R.  (NYSE)  . 

Great  Lakes  Paper  (CE)  . 

Great  No.  Nekoosa  (NYSE)  ... 

Harris  Intertype  (NYSE)  . 

Inmont  (NYSE)  . 

International  Paper  (NYSE)  ... 

Itek  Corp.  (NYSE)  . 

Kimberly  Clark  (NYSE)  . 

Log  Etronics  (OTC)  . 

MacMillan.  Bloedel  (CE)  . 

Milgo  Electronics  (AMEX)  . 

Millmaster  Onyx  (AMEX)  . 

Minnesota  Min.  ft  Mfg.  (NYSE) 
No.  American  Rockwell  (NYSE) 

Photon  (OTC)  . 

Richardson  (NYSE)  . 

Singer  (NYSE)  . 

Southland  Paper  (OTC)  . 

Southwest  Forest  Ind.  (NYSE)  . 

Sun  Chemical  (NYSE)  . 

Wheelabrator-Frye  (NYSE)  _ 

White  Consolidated  (NYSE)  ... 
Wood  Industries  (AMEX)  . 


a 

-  1% 
-  6'/, 
23'/,  23'/, 
19'/,  20% 
10%  lO'A 
28'A  25% 

1 1 'A  10% 
53%  50% 
25'/,  26'A 
50'/,  51 

~  17% 

90'/, 
15% 
..  97% 
128%  1293/4 

23  23'A 

33%  335/. 
65'/,  56% 
39%  40'/, 
27%  27'/, 


96'/, 


15% 

48 

5I'A 

10% 


16% 

4? 

49 
10% 

36%  _ 
57'/,  57'/, 
36'/,  36'/, 


5 

27'/, 

25'/, 

II 

78'/, 

34'/, 

8% 

13% 

«'/, 

73% 

25 
30 
19% 
15  V. 


5 

25% 

25% 

11% 

80'A 

35'A 

8% 

13% 

80% 

il'4 

24% 

28% 

18'/, 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES 


Doremus  (OTC)  .  12  I33A 

Doyle,  Dane,  Bernbach  (OTC)  .  253A  28'A 

Foote,  Cone,  Belding  (NYSE)  .  12'/,  125/, 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  .  I43A  I5'A 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  .  3I<A  30'/, 

Needham,  Harper  ft  Steers  (OTC)  .  303A  32'/, 

Ogilvy,  Mather  (OTC)  .  403A  42 

PKL  Co.  (OTC)  .  —  I'/, 

J.  W.  Thompson  (NYSE)  .  32  333/4 

Tracy-Locke  (OTC)  .  —  6'/, 

Wells  Rich  Greene  (NYSE)  .  2|3/,  21% 


Loring  C.  Merwin  dies 

Loring  C.  Merwin,  66,  publisher  of  the 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Daily  Pantagraph 
from  1937  to  1968  and  chairman  of  the 
board  since  then,  died  September  6.  He 
was  also  chairman  of  Bloomington  Broad¬ 
casting  Corp.,  owner  of  radio  stations  in 
Bloomington  and  in  Rockford,  Ill.  He  be¬ 
came  associated  editor  after  graduating 
from  Harvard.  In  January  1968  he  relin¬ 
quished  the  publishership  to  a  nephew, 
Davis  U.  Merwin. 
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Many  in  survey 
rap  papers  for 
Eagleton  story 

Did  the  public  really  want  to  know 
about  Senator  Thomas  Eagleton’s  history 
of  mental  illness?  Do  they  feel  the  press 
was  justified  in  making  information  about 
it  public?  To  seek  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions,  the  School  of  Journalism  at  Kent 
State  University  conducted  a  survey  of  65 
l)ersons  selected  at  random  from  tele¬ 
phone  listings  in  the  Akron  area. 

48  percent,  said  the  newspaper  should 
not  have  published  stories  concerning  Ea- 
gleton’s  history  of  mental  'llness  and  elec¬ 
tric  shock  therapy.  38  percent,  felt  the 
newsiiapers  should  have  published  the  in¬ 
formation  and  one  out  of  seven,  14  per¬ 
cent,  said  they  were  undecided. 

Sampling  was  conducted  in  blocks  dur¬ 
ing  morning,  afternoon  and  evening  hours 
to  obtain  responses  from  both  men  and 
women.  Thirty-six  women  and  29  men 
were  interviewed. 


The  Democrats  divided  65  percent  to  32 
percent  against  publication  of  the  in¬ 
formation  and  the  Republicans,  36  percent 
to  26  percent  in  favor,  with  38  percent 
undecided. 

Many  of  the  respondents  agonized  be¬ 
fore  answering.  They  admitted  the  press 
might  have  the  right  to  print  information 
of  ])ublic  record  and  some  agreed  the  pub¬ 
lic  needed  to  know  all  there  w’as  to  know' 
about  a  candidate  for  the  second  highest 
office  in  the  land.  There  were  many  who 
felt  that  Eagleton’s  privacy  should  have 
been  respected.  Several  simply  felt  sorry 
for  him. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  respondents 
admitted  uncertainty  about  how  the  in¬ 
formation  was  made  public.  65  percent 
said  they  knew  and  spontaneously  offered 
a  source.  Of  those  who  said  they  knew’, 
nearly  one  third,  28  percent,  attributed 
the  publication  to  Jack  Anderson.  Twenty- 
six  percent  attributed  the  information  to 
newspapers  in  general  and  only  19  per¬ 
cent  correctly  identified  the  Knight  news¬ 
paper  team  as  the  source  of  the  informa¬ 
tion.  17  percent  said  that  Eagleton  made 
the  information  known  himself  and  7  per¬ 
cent  cited  television  reports.  3  percent 
blamed  the  Republican  party. 


Editorial  writers 
at  an  API  seminar 

A  two-week  seminar  for  Editorial  Page 
Editors  and  Writers  begins  Sunday,  (Sep¬ 
tember  10)  at  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute,  Columbia  University. 

The  26  who  will  attend  are : 

Larry  W.  Allen,  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
Journal-Gazette. 

Clarke  Ash,  Miami  (Fla.)  \ews. 

Douglass  Bedell,  Pltiladel/Jiia  Bulletin. 

Diexel  Bradley,  Rcadin-g  (Pa.)  Times. 

Charles  A.  Brown,  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press-Scimitar. 

Frank  Callaham,  Norfolk  (Va.) 
Ledger-Star. 

Van  A.  Cavett,  Louisrille  (Ky.)  Times. 

Jack  T.  Clarke,  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Prov¬ 
ince. 

Gerald  L.  Elsea,  Cedar  Rapids  (low’a) 
Gazette. 

Matthew’  T.  Fulgham,  Xeieport  News 
(Va.)  Press. 

Harry  E.  Fuller  Jr.,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Tribune. 

John  T.  Gorman,  Calgary  (Alberta) 
Herald. 


Respondents  were  first  asked  if  they 
knew  the  means  through  which  informa¬ 
tion  about  Eagleton’s  treatment  for  men¬ 
tal  illness  came  to  be  public  knowledge. 
After  they  responded  to  this  question, 
they  were  asked  whether  or  not  they  felt 
the  newspapers  should  have  published  it. 

Finally  they  were  asked  if  Jack  Ander¬ 
son  was  justified  in  broadcasting  reports 
of  Eagleton’s  alleged  drunken  driving  ar¬ 
rests. 

Of  the  respondents,  35  identified  them¬ 
selves  as  Democrats,  14  as  Republicans,  15 
as  Indet)cndents  and  one  refused  to  reveal 
political  affiliation. 

Of  those  who  felt  information  about 
Eagleton’s  treatment  for  mental  illness 
should  not  have  been  made  public,  77  per¬ 
cent  classified  themselves  as  Democrats, 
13  percent  as  Republicans  and  10  percent 
as  Independents. 

Of  those  who  felt  the  Eagleton  informa¬ 
tion  should  be  published,  42  percent  were 
Democrats,  32  percent  were  Independents 
and  26  percent  Republicans. 
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.4  large  majority,  81  percent,  said  that 
Anderson  was  wrong  for  broadcasting  the 
drunk  driving  reports.  Many  noted  that  he 
had  no  proof. 

• 

Ad  agency  publishing 
Sunday  paper  in  Iowa 

Creative  House  Enterprises  Inc.,  an  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  agency  in 
Sibley,  Iowa,  is  publishing  a  weekly  news¬ 
paper,  the  Sunday  Review,  that  is  being 
delivered  to  about  4,000  homes  in  Sheldon 
and  four  county  trade  areas. 

The  paper,  which  had  completed  its 
eighth  w’eek  in  business,  has  attained 
more  than  1,500  paid  subscriptions,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Peter  W.  Wagner,  publisher 
and  president  of  Creative  House  Enter¬ 
prises. 

The  paper  uses  a  combination  tabloid 
and  standard  format  so  that  when  the 
paper  is  folded  in  half  a  large  photograph 
of  a  feature  subject  and  a  grocery  chain 
ad  become  the  front  and  back  covers.  The 
inside  pages  are  laid  out  the  same  as  in 
standard-size  new’spapers. 

The  paper  has  been  running  eight 
I  pages,  featuring  spot  news  briefs,  obit¬ 
uaries,  marriage  notices  and  sports  re- 
!  ports. 

I  Wayne  V.  Dominowski  is  the  editor  and 
Ken  Olson,  photo  editor.  Editorial  offices 
are  located  in  Sheldon.  Production  is  done 
in  Sibley. 

• 

Smith  aids  Guard 

Stanford  Smith,  president  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Association, 
has  been  appointed  by  Secretary  of  De- 
i  fense  Melvin  R.  Laird  to  the  executive 
committee  of  the  National  Committee  for 
Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
!  serve.  Smith  is  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
i  U.  S.  Army  Reserve. 


Roger  Hedges,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Register- 
Republic. 

Karli  Jo  Hunt,  New  Brimswick  (N.J.) 
Home  News. 

William  Kennedy,  Ft.  Smith  (Ark.) 
Southwest  Times  Record. 

Peter  M.  Knapp,  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patri¬ 
ot  Ledger. 

Robert  P.  McHugh,  Biloxi  (Miss.)  Her¬ 
ald. 

George  C.  McLeod,  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Dai¬ 
ly  Citizen. 

Virgil  E.  Meibert,  Oakland  (Cal.) 

T  ribune. 

James  1.  Metz,  Oshkosh  (Wis.)  Daily 
Northwestern. 

James  J.  Murphy,  Los  .Xjigeles  Times. 

Michael  Smith,  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily 
News. 

J.  Wesley  Sullivan,  Salem  Oregon 
Statesman. 

Douglas  K.  Walker,  Lethbridge  (.Alber¬ 
ta)  Herald. 

Robert  A.  Willis,  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times 
and  World-News. 

.4nne  C.  Wyman,  Boston  Globe. 

• 

New  guild  unit  wins 
election  at  Salem,  Ore. 

By  a  vote  of  75  to  38,  the  Newspaper 
Guild  has  been  named  bargaining  rep¬ 
resentative  for  158  employes  of  the  two 
Salem,  Ore.,  daily  newspapers,  the  morn¬ 
ing  Statesman  and  the  afternoon  Capital- 
Journal. 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
which  conducted  the  balloting,  reported  75 
v’otes  for  the  union,  38  against,  20  chal¬ 
lenges  and  one  void.  The  new  Salem 
Statesman-Journal  Guild  becomes  a  unit 
of  the  Seattle-Tacoma  New’spaper  Guild 
Local  82. 

This  makes  the  third  guild  unit  in  Ore¬ 
gon.  Others  are  at  Coos  Bay  and  Eugene. 
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System  controls 
press  releases 
and  their  usage 

A  computer  system  with  the  ability  to 
forecast  which  newspapers  and  magazines 
are  likely  to  use  a  company’s  news  re¬ 
leases  has  been  developed  by  PR  Data 
Inc.  of  Stamford,  Conn. 

The  computer  with  a  crystal  ball  is  so 
efficient,  says  its  developer,  it  can  increase 
the  use  of  news  releases  by  up  to  500%. 

Called  Systems/ PR,  the  PR  Data  de¬ 
velopment  is  capable  of  posting  productiv¬ 
ity  gains  for  public  relations  news  staffs 
of  50  to  100  percent  or  more.  The  system, 
it  is  claimed,  also  forces  a  dramatic  re¬ 
duction  in  the  cost-per-thousand  rate  for 
PR  news  in  print. 

Systems/PR  is  a  news  release  mailing 
system  which  incorporates  an  analysis  of 
each  publication’s  “use  record”  as  part  of 
the  selection  process.  Detailed  records  are 
maintained  by  S/PR  on  each  publication  in 
terms  of  past  releases  and  photos  used 
and  subject  matter  involved. 

“A  publication  to  receive  a  release 
through  the  S/PR  system  undergoes  a  de¬ 
tailed  value  analysis,”  said  J.  E.  Schoon¬ 
over,  president.  “First,  and  most  impor¬ 
tant,  its  circulation  must  reach  an  audi¬ 
ence  important  to  the  company’s  PR  pro¬ 
gram. 

“There  next  must  be  evidence  within 
the  ‘use  data’  on  file  for  the  publication 
that  it  has  used  news  or  photos  from  the 
company  in  the  past.  Subject  matter  of 
the  news  release  to  be  mailed  is  then 
checked  against  the  publication  record  to 
determine  the  probability  of  it  being 
used.” 

Coupled  with  the  value  analysis  step, 
S/PR  can  localize  releases  at  the  rate  of 
1,000  an  hour  at  a  price  just  a  few 
pennies  over  “shotgun”  distribution, 
Schoonover  said.  The  localization  feature 
automatically  inserts  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion  about  a  company,  including  the  names 
of  local  management,  and  prints  the 
finished  release  in  upper/lower  case. 

Systems/ PR  will  be  available  in  1973  as 
a  media  selection  and  distribution  system 
designed  for  use  on  a  company’s  own  com¬ 
puter,  according  to  Schoonover.  A  com¬ 


plete  software  package  will  be  leased  to 
S/PR  clients  along  with  all  necessary  op¬ 
erational  backup.  Users  will  have  the  op¬ 
tion  of  performing  the  remaining  mailing 
house  function  themselves  or  can  contract 
it  out  to  a  commercial  firm. 

S/PR  is  priced  on  a  unit  basis.  Cost  is 
9f  per  address  selected  with  a  3<  add-on 
for  localization.  Computer  cost  is  borne  by 
the  user  if  a  non-company  system  is  used. 

Schoonover  said  that  Systems /PR  is  an 
outgrowth  of  nine  years  of  analysis  of 
news  release  distribution  and  usage.  Dur¬ 
ing  this  period  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
news  releases  distributed  by  corporations 
have  been  traced  by  computer  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  ones  were  being  used  and 
which  publications  were  using  them. 

“It  has  become  evident  that  distribution 
practices  offer  the  greatest  opportunity 
for  impi'ovement  of  press  relations  pro¬ 
grams,”  Schoonover  said.  “Money  and 
effort  expended  on  the  research  and  writ¬ 
ing  of  news  releases  is  out  of  balance  with 
attention  and  expenditures  devoted  to  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  material.” 

Publications  can  be  keyed  to  receive 
only  certain  types  of  news  based  on  re¬ 
quests  of  the  editors  or  on  special  PR 
requirements  of  the  company. 

• 

H.P.  Newhouse  promoted 
to  classified  director 

The  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Patriot-News 
has  announced  three  promotions  in  the 
classified  advertising  department  and  one 
in  the  business  office. 

Harold  P.  Newhouse,  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Patriot-News  since 
1950,  has  been  elevated  to  the  new  post  of 
classified  advertising  director.  He  had 
previously  been  associated  with  the  Staten 
Islaud  Advance  and  the  Long  Island 
Press  and  Star  Jo%irnal,  all  Newhouse 
Newspapers. 

Samuel  W.  Looker,  classified  supervi¬ 
sor,  has  been  named  classified  advertising 
manager.  Looker  first  joined  the  classified 
ad  staff  of  the  Patriot-News  in  1946. 

Craig  S.  Emerson  joined  the  classified 
department  of  the  Patriot-News  in  1967, 
soon  after  his  release  from  the  Air  Force. 
He  has  been  named  assistant  classified 
advertising  manager. 

Mrs.  Edna  Carvel  has  been  named  pur¬ 
chasing  director  of  Patriot-News  newspa¬ 
pers. 


If  you  have  a  product  or  service  to 
sell  to  members  of  the  Inland  Daily 
IVewspaper  Association,  you’ll  want 
to  tell  your  story  with  advertising  in 
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WHY 

COMPANIES 

HIRE 

THE 

WRONG 

EXECUTIVE! 

Many  companies  err  in  their  selec¬ 
tion  procedures  because  they  do 
not  obtain  an  adequate  number  of  can¬ 
didates  at  the  outset.  This  is  because 
recruitment  is  costly,  time-consuming, 
often  frustrating,  and  frequently  fruit¬ 
less.  particularly  when  men  are  being 
sought  for  higher  level  positions. 

It  is  not  that  many  candidates  are 
not  men  of  good  character  who  are 
anxious  to  do  a  good  job.  Rather  it  is 
that  very  few  men  have  the  precise  con¬ 
stellation  of  qualifications  needed  for 
the  work.  (Selection  here  is  analogous 
to  finding  a  good  left-handed  pitcher 
who  can  also  bat  .300.)  For  this  reason 
it  is  usually  necessary  to  obtain  propor¬ 
tionately  more  candidates  for  these 
more  sophisticated,  higher  level  posi¬ 
tions. 

Too  much  readily  available  talent 
IS  mediocre.  The  market  is  glutied  with 
people  who  have  already  been  filtered 
out  elsewhere.  Executives,  the  kind 
who  make  things  happen  for  their  com¬ 
panies.  are  hard  to  find;  harder  to  move. 

The  executives  a  company  wants 
(and  needs)  to  hire  are  not  easily  at¬ 
tracted  by  word-of-mouth  or  by  the 
"mine  sweeping"  techniques  of  trade 
publication  employment  ads.  Personal 
referrals  from  trade  sources  and  indus¬ 
try  friends  also  tend  to  attract  resumes 
from  many  marginally  qualified  men 
and  only  a  few,  at  most,  from  the  very 
men  a  company  seeks  to  hire. 

Such  men  must  be  sought  out  indi¬ 
vidually  and  confronted  personally  with 
a  skilled  presentation  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  a  company  can  offer  them. 

For  more  information  on  how  Ron 
Curtis  &  Company  can  help  you  hire  the 
right  executive,  please  call  312-693- 
6171  collect. 

RonCurtis&Co. 

o  HARE  PLAZA  5725  EAST  RIVER  ROAD 
CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60631 

(312)693-6171 
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PCP  SCENE 
SERVICE 

Edited  by  Barbara  Lewis 


POP  SCENE'S  regular  features: 

( 1 )  IT'S  WHAT'S  HAPPEN¬ 
ING —  A  column  of  notes 
and  comments  on  the  con¬ 
temporary  scene  written 
by  Barbara  Lewis.  IT'S 
WHAT'S  HAPPENING  is 
WHERE  IT'S  AT! 

★ 

(2)  LOWDOWN  ON 
YOUTH  —  Q.  and  A.  by 
Adam  DiPetto,  mostly 
about  contemporary  en¬ 
tertainment  personalities. 

★ 

(3)  THE  POP  SCENE  — 
news  and  reviews  from  the 
world  of  music  by  Ion 
Clemens,  professor  of  rock 
music  at  Fairleigh  Dickin¬ 
son  University. 

★ 

(4)  TOP  30  CHART  — A 
weekly  listing  of  the  30 
most  popular  singles. 

Plus: 

At  least  one  feature  story 
or  interview  each  week  on 
what's  happening  in  the 
world  of  the  young. 

★ 

A  weekly  package  lor  iamily 
newspapers  that  covers  poli¬ 
tics  and  pot,  traternities  and 
treaks,  communes  and  camps. 
May  we  service  you  with 
samples? 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
L  _ (212)  682  3020  J 


Two  science  news 
services  combined 

Enterprise  Science  Service  of  New 
York  has  been  merped  with  Universal 
Science  News  of  Houston,  forming  Enter¬ 
prise  Science  News. 

Announcement  of  the  merger  was  made 
by  Robert  Roy  Metz,  president  and  editor 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  .4ssociation, 
which  distributes  Enterprise  Science  Ser¬ 
vice,  and  William  J.  Cromie,  president 
and  editor  of  Universal  Science  News. 

Begining  September  25,  Universal 
Science  News  and  Enterprise  Science  Ser¬ 
vice  clients  will  receive  a  combined  news 
and  feature  report  including  material 
from  both  organizations  prepared  by  the 
combined  staff.  EXS  will  be  distributed 
three  times  each  week,  to  more  than  150 
newspapers. 

.4ccording  to  Metz,  “The  merger  of 
these  two  services  unites  the  oldest  and 
the  newest  traditions  in  science  journal¬ 
ism. 

“Enterprise  Science  Service  was  the 
grandchild  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  foresight  of 
more  than  a  half  century  ago — that 
newapers  must  develop  .specialized  compe¬ 
tence  in  reporting  and  interpreting  the 
great  advances  and  great  controversies  of 
science  and  scientists. 

“Universal  Science  News  was  in  its 
first  generation  but  already  had  made  ma¬ 
jor  and  aggressive  contributions  to  public 
understanding  of  science — particularly 
siiace  science — and  its  impact  on  individu¬ 
als  and  society.  Enterprise  Science  News 
will  strengthen  and  pre.serve  the  tradi¬ 
tions  of  both  its  predecessors.” 

Science  Service  Inc.,  from  which  NEA 
took  over  the  newspaper  service  several 
years  ago,  continues  to  publish  a  weekly 
science  magazine  out  of  Washington,  and 
is  involved  in  educational  programs.  Uni¬ 
versal  Science  News  was  formerly  known 
as  World  Book  Encyclopedia  Science  Ser¬ 
vice  Inc.,  a  division  of  Field  Enterpi’ises 
of  Chicago. 

The  new  report  provided  by  Enterprise 
Science  News  will  include  five  science 
writers:  Edward  R.  Ricciuti,  ecology  and 
natural  sciences;  William  Cromie,  an  ex¬ 
pert  in  space  and  oceanography;  Dr.  Irv¬ 
ing  Bengelsdorf,  a  chemist  who  will  write 
on  general  science;  Ray  Cromley,  govern¬ 
ment  technology  and  defense;  and  David 
Hendin,  environmental  and  medical  spe¬ 
cialist. 

Piior  to  merger  of  the  two  services. 
Universal  Science  News  was  marketed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate.  ESN 
will  be  marketed  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada  by  Newspaper  Enter- 
l)iise  Association.  Heading  this  activity 
will  be  NEA  sales  director  Richard  W. 
Johnson,  1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio  44113. 

• 

Political  editor 

Jerome  Watson,  34,  has  been  appointed 
l)olitical  editor  of  the  Chicnrio  Sun-Times, 
succeeding  John  Dreiske,  who  retired  as 
political  editor  in  May.  Watson  joined  the 
Sun-Times  in  1964  as  a  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter,  later  specializing  in  poli¬ 
tics  coverage. 


Franklin  cartoons 
fill  Reidford’s  spot 

James  Reidfoi'd,  editorial  page  cartoon¬ 
ist  of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  has 
retired  after  22  years  with  the  newspa¬ 
per.  Reidford,  61,  who  drew  for  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star  for  10  years  before  joining  the 
Globe,  won  National  Newspaper  Awards 
for  editorial  cartooning  in  1950,  1956  and 
19.57. 

Edward  Franklin,  whose  cartoons  have 
appeared  once  a  week  on  the  editorial 
page  as  well  as  illustrating  other  material 
in  the  Globe,  becomes  the  daily  cartoonist 
on  the  editorial  page. 


Watts  writes  column 
for  senior  citizens 

A  weekly  column.  Senior  Citizen 
Forum,  is  being  offered  by  the  Copley 
News  Service.  It  will  be  written  by  John 
T.  Watts,  executive  editor  of  the  Glendale 
(Calif.)  \ews-Press,  a  senior  citizen  him¬ 
self,  who  is  retiring  in  December  after 
more  than  25  years  with  that  newspaper 
and  another  23  with  other  publications. 

The  column  will  publish  letters  from 
readers,  answering  their  questions  about 
personal  problems.  It  also  will  offer  a 
“forum”  for  senior  citizens. 

In  addition  to  writing  his  column.  Watts 
will  try  to  finish  a  novel  before  the  end  of 
the  year.  It  is  tentatively  titled  The  Meek 
Shall  Inherit,  and  is  based  on  a  biography 
Watts  wrote  15  years  ago.  He  also  wrote 
entertainer  Ken  Murray’s  biography.  Life 
on  a  Pot/o  Stick,  and  other  books. 


Norman  Smith  retires; 
Grace  will  be  editor 

Norman  Smith,  62,  is  retiring  as  pres¬ 
ident  and  editor  of  the  Ottawa  Journal  on 
November  1. 

Associate  editor  John  W.  Grace,  45,  will 
be  editorial  editor,  said  a  statement  by  R. 
S.  Malone,  president  of  FP  Publications 
which  owns  the  Journal. 

Smith,  a  former  president  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  and  chairman  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  Press  Union’s  Canadian  section,  is 
suffering  from  recurrence  of  a  health 
problem  which  gave  him  a  rough  time  in 
the  1950s. 

Dr.  Grace  has  been  associate  editor  of 
the  Journal  since  1962.  An  Ottawan,  he  is 
vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  University  of  Ottawa  and  executive 
committee  chairman  as  well  as  a  member 
of  the  Canada  Council. 


Business  manager 

William  M.  Clemens,  a  former  labor 
consultant  for  the  San  Rafael  (Calif.) 
Independent-Journal  and  other  Northern 
California  newspapers,  has  been  named 
business  manager  of  the  Independent- 
Journal.  Vernon  Paris,  who  had  held  the 
position  for  almost  11  years,  accepted  a 
similar  post  with  the  Stockton  Record. 
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NOW  THERE  IS  A  BETTER  WAY  TO  COVER  SCIENCE 


We  combined  the  resources  of  En¬ 
terprise  Science  Service  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Science  News  to  create  the 
most  authoritative  report  on  the 
continually  changing  world  of  sci¬ 
ence  available  anywhere.  It's  called 
Enterprise  Science  News.Your  news¬ 
paper  can  now  have  five  of  the 
country's  most  distinguished  sci¬ 
ence  writers  and  an  experienced 
staff  of  editors,  artists,  research¬ 
ers  and  photographers 
who  together  produce 
a  report  which  has  real 
meaning  for  your  read¬ 
ers.  Enterprise  Science 
News— the  better  way. 


.enterprise 
science  news 

230  PARK  AVENUE  NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK  1 001 7 


_  I 

The  ESN  Service 

Focus  on  Science  and  Medicine. 

David  Hendin  and  Bill  Cromie  lead 
the  team  of  reporters  who  will  cover 
science  and  medical  stories  with 
impact  and  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  3  weekly,  illustrated.  One 
of  the  three  will  be  weekend 
magazine  length. 

Of  Atoms  and  Men.  Dr.  Irving 
Bengelsdorf's  weekly  analysis  and 
comment  on  topical  science 
subjects.  Weekly. 

Washington  Science  Report.  Ray 

Cromley's  years  of  Washington 
watching  will  pay  off  in  exclusive 
science-oriented  reports  for  your 
readers.  Weekly. 

Wild  World.  From  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  to  the  ocean  floor,  Ed 
Ricciuti  reports  on  the  quirks  and 
fancies  of  nature,  with  an  emphasis 
on  man-animal  relationships. 

Weekly,  illustrated. 

Eye  on  Science.  John  Lane's  timely 
3-column  cartoon  panel  is  guaran¬ 
teed  to  brighten  science,  feature 
and  op.  ed.  pages.  Weekly. 

That's  A  Good  Idea.  Hana  Umlauf's 
up-to-date  reports  on  consumer 
products.  She'll  help  your  readers 
buy  that  new  calculator  or  chat  about 
what's  new  in  cassette  television. 

Weekly,  illustrated. 

Science  Briefcase.  Staff  produced 
nuggets  of  news  from  the  week's 
world  of  science  and  medicine. 

Weekly. 

Starchart.  Previews  the  astronomical 
show  in  the  skies  for  the  coming 
month.  Illustrated,  monthly. 

Science  Specials.  Four  times  a  year 
ESN  correspondents  deliver  impor¬ 
tant  series  or  book  condensations 
on  major  topics.  These  promotable, 
front  page  series  are  heavily  illus¬ 
trated  with  color  and  black  and  white 
photos  and  other  graphic  material. 


Enterprise  Science  News  is  a  division 
of  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association, 
Inc.,  New  York  and  Cleveland.  For 
more  details  and  rates,  call  or  write 
Dick  Johnson  at  NEA  Cleveland, 

1200  West  Third  Street,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44113  (216)  621-7300. 


Deaths 

Bernard  C.  (Ben)  Duffy,  70,  retired 
(1961)  president  and  vicechairman  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn  Inc.; 
bepan  as  an  errand  boy  for  the  advertis¬ 
ing  agency  in  1919;  September  1. 

«  *  * 

Frances  Downing,  64,  confidential 
secretary  to  Xeiv  York  News  editors  for 
38  years;  August  30. 

*  ♦  * 

Clayton  W.  Bernhard,  72,  retired 
(1971)  news  editor  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gonian;  August  24. 

*  * 

Mally  Otey  Ramsey  Stephens,  50. 
former  reporter  for  the  Lynchburg  (Va.) 
.VcM’s  and  Advance;  retired  (1959) 
writer  for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  August  27. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Dick  Nash,  58,  publicity  director  of 
Santa  Anita  Race  Track  since  1963;  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  sports  writer;  .4ugust  26. 

Jjt  ♦  ♦ 

William  D.  Hoard  Jr.,  75,  publisher  of 
the  Ft.  Atkinson  (Wis.)  Daily  Jefferson 
County  Union;  August  15. 

*  *  * 

William  W.  Hoshell,  72,  former  cir¬ 
culation  director  of  the  Pioneer  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  in  the  Chicago  area;  August 
28. 

*  *  9(C 

Frederick  E.  Galbraith  Jr.,  54,  new's 
desk  editor  at  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  ; 
August  27. 

4:  *  X< 

Mary  Ferne  Lippott,  81,  society  editor 
of  the  Springfield  Illinois  State  Journal 
for  50  years  before  she  retired  in  1956; 
August  25. 

tif.  id  ^ 

George  A.  Carleton,  83,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Clarke  County  Democrat 


at  Grove  Hill,  Ala.  for  64  vears;  August 
25. 

*  ♦  « 

Thompson  R.  Watt,  47,  former  picture 
editor  and  assistant  news  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post;  August  24. 

*  «  * 

Hugh  Knox,  71,  former  police  reporter 
for  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union;  August 
28. 

#  4c  )|t 

Joseph  H.  Schmalacker,  70,  former 
reporter  for  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  newspapers 
and  information  officer  for  the  Borough 
President;  September  1. 

4t  *  4= 

Louis  Greenberg,  58,  assistant  sports 
editor  of  the  Hudson  Dispatch  in  New 
Jersey;  August  30. 

4c  *  4c 

Richard  L.  Arm  field,  52,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Ironton  (W.Va.)  Echo; 
former  AP  reporter;  August  30. 

♦  * 

Walter  V.  Hogan,  80,  retired  (1970) 
night  city  editor  of  the  Stateii  Island 
(N.Y.)  Advance;  a  former  co-owner  of 
the  White  Plains  (N.Y.)  Reporter;  Au¬ 
gust  14. 

4<  4c  4c 

Stephen  E.  Billings,  recently  retired 
editor  of  the  Barre-Montpelier  (Vt.) 
Times-Argus  since  1959;  August  29. 

4c  4c  4c 

Mrs.  Jane  F.  Pedersen,  46,  editor  and 
co-publisher  of  the  Spring  Valley  (Calif.) 
Valley  Grove  News;  August  28. 

4c  4c  4c 

Harold  C.  Yingling,  68,  retired  (1969) 
editor  of  the  Sayre  (Pa.)  Evening  Times 
for  32  years;  August  23. 

4c  4c  4c 

J.  Roy  Stockman,  79,  retired  (1958) 
baseball  writer  and  sports  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  August  24. 

♦  ♦  » 

John  F.  Mitchell  Jr.,  89,  retired 


(1962)  editor  of  the  Hancock  (Ind.)  Dem¬ 
ocrat  for  40  years;  August  16. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Albert  Dixon  Simmons,  78,  former 
outdoor  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Netvs,  who 
gained  fame  as  a  wildlife  photographer; 
August  17. 

4c  4c  4c 

Earl  L.  Shaub,  86,  reporter  for  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  Universal  Serv¬ 


4>  *  4> 

James  P.  Davidson,  75,  publisher  of 
the  Cleveland  (Ga.)  Courier,  the  last  of 
the  hand-set  weeklies  in  Georgia. 

*  *  ♦ 

Chilton  R.  Bush,  76,  retired  head  of 
Stanford  University’s  communications  de¬ 
partment;  August  22. 

4c  4c  4c 

Elmer  M.  Jackson  III,  42,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Anne  Arundel  (Md.) 
Times  and  former  managing  editor  of 
the  Annapolis  Evening  Capitol  and  a 
group  of  Maryland  weekly  newspapers; 
August  25. 

4c  4c  4c 

Donald  S.  Steinfirst,  68,  music  critic 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  since 
1939;  August  22. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Carlton  Hill,  58,  editor  of  the  Milford 
(Conn.)  Citizen  for  12  years;  August  18. 

4c  4c  4c 

Sidney  Gans,  60,  director  of  operations 
for  Stars  and  Stripes  in  New  York;  Au¬ 
gust  28. 

>i<  *  # 

Margaret  Wynn  Lillich,  49,  reporter 
for  Buffalo  Courier-Express  and  former 
United  Press  correspondent;  August  20. 
Her  husband,  Frank,  is  assistant  sports 
editor  at  the  Courier-Express. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Ralph  A.  Donham,  84,  retired  reporter 
for  Associated  Press,  Chicago  Tribune, 
and  Pulliam  newspapers  in  Phoenix  and 
Indianapolis;  August  22. 


ice. 
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□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 


Larry  Boeck,  52,  former  member  of 
the  sports  staff  of  the  Louisville  Courier 
Journal  who  was  athletic  and  community 
relations  dir«ictor  of  the  University  of 
Louisville;  August  22. 

*  *  * 

Neil  Homer-  Smith,  63,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  New  York  Times,  Lon¬ 
don  Times  and  Associated  Negro  Press; 
August  17. 

*  * 

Harry  Eybers,  64,  production  manager 
of  the  Washington  Post  1951-1965  and  as¬ 
sistant  business  manager  when  he  re¬ 
tired;  former  production  manager  of  the 
Anaconda  newspapers  in  Montana  and 
also  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Tribune  and 
Telegram;  September  2. 

*  *  * 

Walter  A.  Ellegard,  70,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Oshkosh  (Wis.) 
Daily  Northwestern  for  20  years;  Sep¬ 
tember  2. 


Dan  Rottenberg  moves 

Dan  Rottenberg,  managing  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Journalism  Review,  will  become 
associate  editor  of  Philadelphia  Magazine, 
effective  October  1. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 

CHILDREN 

STOCK  MARKEIT 

DR.  A’S  TALES 

Fully  matted  or  camera  ready.  Sam- 
Iiles  and  rates:  AVS,  Box  537,  Leb¬ 
anon,  N.J.  08833. 

DAILY  AND  SUNDAY'  stock  m.irket 
charts  used  by  such  prestige  papers  as 
WASHINGTON  POST.  DETROIT 

FREE  PRESS.  NEW  ORLEANS 
TIMES-PICAYUNE,  both  papers  in 
DALLAS,  and  28  others.  Not  a  can¬ 
cellation  in  4  years.  $8.50  weekly  min¬ 
imum,  50.000  circulation.  Telephone 
collect.  (817)  335-5219.  CARDEN.  Wag¬ 
goner  Bldg.,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas  76102. 

iioroscope:s 

•MARGA  EYES  THE  STARS” -E'x- 
citinj'  weekly  horoscope  column  In  over 

100  pjipers.  4  weeks  free  tr  nl.  (Rieen 
City  Publishers,  6541  S,  Pontiac  Ct., 
Enjjlewood,  Colo.  80110, 

TONGUE  IN  CHE:EK 

“1  know  one  guy  who  tried  to  buy 

HUMOR 

foi  *LDS’  instead.  He  ended  up  paying 
$20  for  two  virgin  susar  cul>€s  and  a 
record  of  the  Mormon  Tabernacle 
Choir,”— from  TONGUE  IN  CHEEK, 
the  weekly  humor  column  at  Piltdown 
Kealures,  3032  N.E.  110th,  Seattle, 
Wash.  98125. 

“GEE  WHIZ,  BOSS”— Weekly  humor 
feature  by  Eleanor  Harris,  nation’s 
funniest  ^cal.  Hilarious  account  of 
swinjjin"  secretary  who  sees  all  bosses 
as  husband  material  and  all  husbands 
as  immaterinl.  Now  in  21  newspapers. 

Samples:  Eleanor  Harris,  c/o  Miami 
Review,  P.O.  Box  589,  Miami,  Fla. — 

TV  LOG 

33101 . 

WE  CAN  SUPPLY  YOL"  with  a  week¬ 
ly  1’V  Program  Log  complete  with 
network  storylines  and  movie  high- 
1  ghts.  Only  stations  viewed  in  your 

QUIZZES 

NAME  THE  AUTHOR-Brief  daily  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  famous  literary  masterpiece. 
Reader  required  to  name  author  and 
title.  Educational,  provocative.  Reader 
particiitation  feature.  Free  5  day  sam¬ 
ple.  Oxford  Features  25  Azalea  Dr., 
Syosset,  N.Y.  11791. 

area  are  included.  Material  is  sent  to 
you  already  typeset  in  camera-ready 
veloxcs,  set  12  pica  measure  and  ar¬ 
rives  in  your  plant  at  your  specified 
ilcadline.  Our  10  years  experience  pro¬ 
ducing  cnm])Iete  and  accurate  TV  I^ogs 
speaks  for  itself.  Samples  and  rates. 
Box  940,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 
niJi:  BILLS 


HOTELS.  CRUISES.  AIRLINE  SEATS. 

You  Namo  h. 

DUE  BILLS 

BARTER  AND  TRADE 

ARRANGEMENTS  CLEARING  HOUSE.  INC. 
20054  Pacific  Hiway  So.  Seanla.  Wa.  98188 
(206)878  8900 


MEMORABILIA  WANTED 

DISCARDED  ARCHIVES  of  puhlica- 
tions:  news  photos,  art  work,  cartoons, 
libraries,  letters  from  readers,  etc.  Co- 
hasco,  321  Broadway,  New  York  N.Y. 
10007. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX, 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lx)sos.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Bo.x  88.  Norton,  Kans.  67654. 


I  ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

i  NEWSPAPER  broke: RS 

I  SYD  S.  GOITLD  ASSOCIATES 

I  “the  broker  with  instant  buyers*’ 
SALES,  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 

IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  4885.8. 


The  DIAL  Agency.  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph :  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker." 

Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspapers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  &  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  'Texas — 77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  newspapers, 
magazines:  appraisals,  consulting. 

Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service. 
Box  133,  Emporia,  Kans.  (316)  342-5280. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER.  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspapers 
2234  E.  Romneya,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights:  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515,  No  obligation,  of  course. 


PRESERVE  UTMO.ST  .SECURITY  and 
I  avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
I  Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Pan.ama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGOTIATIONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  &  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


MEL  HODELL,  Broker 
Sales-Appraisals-Consultation 
1388  N.  Euclid.  Upland,  Calif.— 91786 
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ANNOUNCEMENT.S 

"'l^EWSPAPEitf^oit^^ 

QUALITY  NEWSPAPER  COMPANY 
serving  suburban  north  Jersey  com¬ 
munities  for  90  years.  Sound  liusiness 
for  working  management.  Pul)lishing, 
no  printing.  Circulation  10.000.  Own¬ 
ers  retiring.  Will  finance.  Box  1337, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLY,  well  est.ablished  i 
in  large  metropolitan  area,  $12,000. 
Flexible  terms.  Box  1234,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

AVAILABLE 

Newspapers,  radio.  TV,  CATV,  banks, 
s.aving  &  loans.  Write  fully: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY' 

P.  O.  Box  54  Wheaton,  Ill.  60187 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NEW'SPAPERS  W'ANTED 

TRADE  PAPER  OR  WEEKLY  subur- 
i-an  paper  or  pfroup,  established  and 
profitable,  by  financially  qualifie<I  and 
e.Nperienced  buyer.  Box  1288,  Editor  & 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dallies  and  iar^e  weeklies.  Information 
stiif'tly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  41)0,  Gadsden,  Ala. — 3,5902 
Ph:  (20,5)  ,546-3356 


ANGLO-JEWISH  WEEKLY  wanted  by 
fjualified  buyer.  Will  consider  either 
outrijrht  purchase  or  partnership.  Write 
Box  1295,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SEACOAST  WEEKLY 

Exclusive  field,  offset,  perfect  clim.nte, 
rapifl  growth  record,  premium  price. 
$45,000  down,  terms.  J.  A.  Snyder, 
Newspaper  Broker.  2234  E.  Komeya 
Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif,  92806. 

WEEKLY  in  Southern  New  Enj'Iand. 
Paid  circulation,  money  maker,  estab¬ 
lished.  Box  1279,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

FOR  AD  MAN,  S60M  k^oss  weekly/ 
shopper  can  jump  to  SSOM-I-  in  zoominp 
but  unspoilefl  Northern  California  area. 
$50M.  I  can  handle  cditini^.  production 
through  June.  Box  1364,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CONSTRUCTION  TRADE  MAGAZINE. 
Rocky  Mountain  area,  recently  estah- 
lishefl,  priced  at  20M.  Contact  Bill 
Kinjr  Assoc.,  2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Gold¬ 
en,  Colo,  80401.  (303)  279-6345. 


1  DON’T  SELL!  Continue  your  publish- 
'  in^  traditions  throujjh  a  manaRcment 
I  team  skilled  in  advertising,  news,  bus¬ 
iness.  Box  1356,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


1  SUBURBAN  OR  COMMUNITY  weekly 
'  Zones  5, 7, 8, 9  or  Canada,  $60,000  to 
$100,000  jjross.  Details,  copy  to  Box 
1370,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 

FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTFT^  •  thp 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  needs  for  freelance 
help  on  e<litorial/jrraphirs  projects.  An 
invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 

I  e<litors.  photojjraphers,  indevers  and  nil 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department, 
250  W.  57th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 

,  10019. 


I  CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  | 


Order  Blank 


g  Name - 

g  Address - 

g  City - 

S  State - Zip  Code. 

g  Authorized  by _ 

g  Classification _ 

I  Copy - 


m  □  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily  a 
I  To  Run: - Weeks _ Till  Forbidden  g 

I  Please  indicate  eji^t  classification  in  which  ad  is  to  appear.  | 

I  Mail  to:  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  850  Third  Ave.  .  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022  M 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^'^^PRVSTERflfA^fr^^ 

PRINTERS  WANTED 
General  printers  needed  for  24  and  32 
page  paste-bound  booklet,  trim  to  8%" 
X  lOvv",  on  newsprint  and/or  coated 
stock.  4-color  process  capability.  Please 
send  press  specifications  (Zones  1,2,3 
and  4)  to  Richard  Secrest,  DeKalb 
County  Press.  P.O.  Bo.\  248,  DeKalb, 
Ill.  60115. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  j 

2  DIEBOLD  ROTARY  FILES— Stand-  1 
ard  Grey.  40  tab  card  tray  with  posi-  ' 
live  lock  and  touch  bar  control.  In 
KO-.kI  condition.  $495.00  each  or  both 
files  for  $850.00.  Seven  years  old — 
original  cost  $1500.00  each.  j 

Alberta  Hayes.  Circulation  Director  | 
Pioneer  Press,  Inc.,  1232  Central  Ave.. 
Wilmette,  Illinois  60091 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 

"POSITIONS  WANTED" 
(Payable  with  order) 


4- weel(s  .  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

5- weeks  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weeks . $1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  .  $1.40  per  line. 


Count  5  average  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  for  box  service  and  count  as  an 
.additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  'help  wanted' 
advertisements  until  direct  request  is 
made  for  them.  E&P  cannot  be  re¬ 
sponsible  for  their  return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
(Ramlffance  should  aecompony  clas¬ 
sified  copy  when  submitted  unless 
credit  has  been  established.! 

4-weeks . $1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

3-weeks  .  $1.70  per  line,  per  Issue 

2-weeks . $1.80  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  $1.90  per  lint. 

Count  5  average  words  per  line  j 

or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations)  ' 

Add  50c  (or  box  service  and  count  as  an  i 
.additional  line  in  your  copy. 

Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also  j 

available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR.  I 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED  | 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
nr  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  New  York  time 

Box  numbers,  which  are  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received,  are  valid  for  1-year. 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ava..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 


COLD  TYPE 


NEW  40  PAGE  CATALOG  from 
America's  leading  distributor  of  cold 
type  paste-up  supplies  and  equipment. 
Hundreds  of  items,  illustrated,  with 
quantity  prices.  For  your  free  copy, 
call  or  write: 

MIDWEST  PUBLISHERS 
SUPPLY  COMPANY 
4640  N.  Olcott  Ave. 

Chicago,  III.  60656 
(312)  867-4646 


COMPLETE  PLAISTS 

COMPLETE  ENGRAVING  PLANT— 2 
dirats  and  1  master  etcher;  Tasope 
face-up  whirler  and  electric  burn-in 
oven:  Nu-Arc  flip  top;  Pe.xto  shear 
duplex  mat  molder;  stainless  steel  sink 
and  tray.  By  the  lot  or  separately  at 
a  bargain  price.  (617)  685-5128;  eve¬ 
nings  688-6597.  Or  write  Box  1343, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 

MERGANTHALER  LINOFILM  "Super 
Quick"  phototypesetter.  4-grid  ma¬ 
chine,  35  grids  included.  Excellent  con¬ 
dition.  priced  for  quick  sale.  Call  Pro¬ 
duction  Type  (214)  634-2460. 


PHOTON — 713-10 — Less  than  5  years 
of  age.  excellent  type  faces,  lenses  7 
pt.  thru  36  pt.  See  in  Operation — 
Very  Low  Price!  Contact:  W.  F. 
Hawkins,  Inland  Newspaper  Machin¬ 
ery  Corporation.  1720  Cherry  Street. 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  64108.  Phone 
(816)  221-9060. 


LEITZ  ENLARGER  FOCOMAT  IIC 
like  new.  Advanced  optical  and  me¬ 
chanical  design.  Phone  (4141  231-3800 
Monday  thru  Friday  9AM-5PM. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
COMPOSING  ROOM 

ALL  PRICED  TO  SELL  Immediately— 
Econolith  Plate  Maker,  standard  ;  Tele¬ 
type  setter  ATF  8  and  10  pt. ;  Proof 
Dryer,  standard  size;  Schaffer  large 
waxer  pw  752  model;  Arkay  F  186 
Print  Dryer;  Model  720  Headliner. 
Write  P.O.  Box  423,  West  Haven. 
Conn.  06516,  or  phono  (203)  933-1000. 


ALL  MODELS 

Linntvpes — Intertypes — Liidlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRF-SENTATI VES 
136  Church  Street.  N.Y..  N.Y.  10007 

1  PHOTON  713-10  and  2  Photon  200-B  I 
photo-typesetters  in  excellent  condition.  I 
Will  demonstrate.  Sacrifice.  Ph :  (414)  I 
231-3800  Monday-Friday  9AM-5PM.  ] 

VARlTYPin?  FOR  SALE 
Used  Varityper,  Model  130.  Just  right  ' 
for  small  print  shop.  16-in.  carriage.  | 
Goo<l  condition.  Needs  minor  adjust-  ! 
ment.  Best  offer  over  $2300.  ' 

Contact:  J.  Wood,  Raymond  Vail  &  . 
Associates,  P.O.  Box  265,  Fair  Oaks,  | 
Calif.  9,5628.  Phone:  (916)  961-8860. 

ENGRAVING  PLANT  less  than  2  : 
years  old,  like  new.  The  Robesonian. 
Lumberton,  N.C.  (919)  739-4322.  I 

PHOTON— 200-B— Purchasevl  1969.  ex-  | 
cellent  selection  type  faces,  sets  6  pt.  j 
thru  72  pt.  from  16  type  faces — al-  i 
most  unlimited  mixing  capabilities. 
Save  over  75%  of  new  cost — available  | 
soon!  Contact:  W.  F.  Hawkins.  Inland 
Newspaper  Machinery  Corporat'on,  | 
1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City.  Mis¬ 
souri  64108.  Phone  (816)  221-9060. 

HARRIS  INTERTYPE  MONARCH  ; 

3.5079  with  two  crown  90  channel  i 
magazine.  Intertypesetter  console  for  j 
tape  only.  No  keyboard,  star  quadder,  i 
automatic  eiector,  6  pocket  mold.  8  and  I 
.5’f>  point  fonts.  Bought  in  1965. 

Harris  Intertype  Monarch  j!f33360,  two  ; 
90  channel  Crown  magazines,  star  ; 
quadder.  TTS  55,  automatic  ejector,  6  ' 
pocket  molds,  8  and  5%  pt.  fonts.  ; 
Bought  in  1967.  I 

Harris  Intertype  G44  with  four  main  I 
and  4  side  magazines,  6  mold,  auto¬ 
matic  ejector  system,  mechanical  dual  ' 
;  quadder. 

■  Gone  offset  .  .  .  make  an  offer, 
i  W.  Paul  Harris.  P.O  Box  419,  THE 
,  CLEARWATER  SUN,  Clearwater, 
Florida.  Phone:  (813)  447-6431. 

i  1  PHOTON  713-10  Model  TCM  31-B 
;  with  Photo  Unit;  2  Photon  200-B  Photo. 

I  Typesetters  with  all  accessories.  All  in 
!  excellent  condition.  Make  offer.  Write 
j  or  phone  D.C.  Rowley,  Star-Beacon, 
Ashtabula.  Ohio  44004.  (216)  998-2323. 


PHOTON  PARTS  #713 

1.  Spart  Parts  Kit  (Approx,  orig. 
price  $1,000.00) 

2.  Magazines  (photo  paper)  (approx, 
orig.  price  $1,200.00  each) 

3.  Drums 

FONT  DRUM  Newspaper  Faces 
approx,  orig.  $2,300.00) 

1.  Crown  W/Bold 

2.  Bodoni  Bold  W/Bold  Italic 

3.  Bodoni  Book  W/ltalic 

4.  Techno  Bold  Cond.  W/Cond. 
Italic 

FONT  DRUM  Job  Work  Faces 
(orig.  $2,300.00) 

1.  Excella  W/Italic 

2.  Univers  Bold  W/Italic 

3.  Techno  Light  W/Italic 

4.  Techno  Bold  W/Italic 

FONT  DRUM  Job  Work  Faces 
(orig.  $3,000.00)  (Custom  Strip) 

1.  Baskerville  W/Italic 

2.  Baskerville  Bold  W/Italic 

3.  Excella  W/Italic 

4.  a.  Baskerville  SMCAPS 
b.  Excella  SMCAPS 

Programming  Tapes  for  Drums. 
Pioneer  Press  Inc. 

1232  Central  Ave. 

Wilmette.  111.  60091 

.lUSTOWRITERS.  rebuilt  l.y  Frideri 
trained  iiersonnel.  Large  selection  of 
type  styles.  Flexowriters — Input  units 
for  cumputers.  FHN  Business  Products. 
1500  Kings  Highway,  Cherry  Hill,  N.J. 
-08034  (AC  609)  428-3223 

CAN'T  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr..  Medina,  Oil — 44256. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^PRESSES^^LiCmNER^ 

URBANITE  QUARTER  FOLDER.  Will 
guarantee,  like  new.  Box  1087,  Editor 
&  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 

NEWSPAPER  WEB  OFFSET  presses, 
new  and  used;  rebuilt  and  guaranteed; 
installation  and  service.  New :  Econ- 
O-Web  perfecting  presses,  full  litho 
color  decks  and  the  unique  4-color 
unit,  all  adaptable  to  any  22%"  cut¬ 
off  press.  Designed  and  manufactured 
by  Web  Press  Corp.,  200  S.W.  Michi¬ 
gan,  Seattle,  WA  98106.  Call  Tim  York 
(206)  762-6770.  _ 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING— 4  units 
complete  with  half  and  quarter,  double 
parallel  folder,  sheeter.  Box  865,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  or  call  (312)  738-1200. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 

USED  SAXMAYER  (SRI)  tying  m.a- 
chine.  Must  be  in  gootl  running  con¬ 
dition.  Recent  vintage  desiretl.  Call  or 
write  Paul  Gazaway.  Concord  Monitor, 
Concord.  N.H.  03301. 


I  .lUSTOWRITERS — Large  selection  of 
i  cxrellcnl  tr:ule-ins,  ffir  rent-lease,  ot 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO.  Berlin, 
I  Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 

.SAVE  MONEY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Natl.  Publish¬ 
ers'  Supply  (NAP.SCO),  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


OFFICE  MACHINERY 

NCR  ELECTRONIC  accounting  system. 
Complete  with  card  reader  and  carrl 
punch.  120  totals.  Can  be  used  as  con¬ 
sole  for  hard  copy  posting  or  as  card  in. 
card  out  system.  Will  sell  all  or  part. 
$7500.  Call  Mr.  Clemens  (415)  454-3020. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  tapes  at  our 
same  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  All 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  tvrile: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4455 
Box  5500,  Akron,  Ohio — 44313 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 

8-UNIT  GOSS 

DOUBLE  WIDTH  LETTERPRESS 
22%"  Cutoff — 90°  Plate  Stagger 
Geared  for  50.000  IPH 
6  Units  Anti-Friction  design 
2  Half  Decks  MARK  I  DESIGN 
2  Units.  1  Half  Deck  and  Double  Color 
Hump  MARK  II  DESIGN 
One  double  folder  and  one  single  folder 
each  equipped  with  skip  slitters  and 
double  upper  formers. 

Reels  and  Tensions 
Offere<l  complete  at  bargain  prices 
or  can  l)e  split. 

Available  by  January  1.  1973 
Can  still  l>e  seen  on  edition 
Call,  write  or  wire: 

INLAND  NEW.SPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORPORATION 
1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 
(816)  221-9060 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
CIRCULATION  PROMOTION 
BOY  CREW  SPECIALTY 

NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATTON 
When  and  Where  You  Want  It 
Talk  to  the  man  that  trained  the 
experts. 

R.  C.  Circulation  Co. 

Raymond  Columbia  and 
Arthur  Stripling 
1202-H  Carriage  House  Lane 
Gastonia,  N.C. 

Ph:  (704)  865-6636 

PRESSENGINEERS 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City,  N.J. — 07307 
(AC  201)  659-6888 

'^TitEsfllMiflivAf^^ 

SIX  (6)  UNIT  GOSS  Community  offset- 
quality  printing,  with  suburban  folder. 
Capable  of  printing  24  page  standard 
or  48  tabloid  pages  at  18,000  per  hour. 
Reasonable  rates.  Contact  Ron  Mois- 
sinac  (201)  349-9090,  The  Reporter. 

909  Fischer  Blvd.,  Toms  River.  N.J. 
08753. 


PRESS-'HME  AVAILABLE 
Alto  Complete  Composition 
and  Make-up  Facilittes 

6-unit  Goss  Community  press  with 
Suburban  and  Community  folders  cap¬ 
able  of  printing  24  standard  and  48 
tabloid  pages;  collating  facilities. 
Good  press-time  available  every  day 
including  Wednesday.  Rob  Schultz 
(AC  201)  647-1180.  Recorder  Publish¬ 
ing  Co..  Stirling,  N.J. 


Help 

Wanted 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

GOOD  OPPORTUNITY  for  supervisor, 
3  Ohio  weeklies.  General  business,  edi¬ 
torial.  advertising  background.  Im¬ 
mediate.  Box  1330,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  DIRECTOR — Growing  daily  needs 
an  aggressive,  top  quality  sales  pro. 
ducer  and  department  manager.  30,000 
circulation  daily  in  Area  5.  Important 
part  of  expanding  group.  Must  have 
ability  and  ambition  to  grow  from  ad 
director  to  general  manager.  Competi¬ 
tive  selling  and  management  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Generous  salary  in 
$20,000  range  plus  incentives  for  in¬ 
creases.  All  replies  in  strict  confidence. 
Box  1369,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 
ADM  1 1\  I  ST  RAT  IV  E 


HELP  WANTED 
CLASSIFIED  ADVERnsim 


HELP  WANTED 

liisPLAY^ADVE^nsim 


HELP  WANTED 

^^^^DiroRuiT 


SALES  MANAGER 

400,000  suburban  weekly  prroup,  Zone 
2.  Company  also  oi>erates  large  courier 
delivery  system.  Sales  staff  responsible 
for  r.o.b.  and  distribution  sales.  Re¬ 
quires  strong  administrator  and  ag¬ 
gressive  polished  salesman.  Include 
financial  history  and  nee<ls  with  re-  ' 
sume.  Box  1088,  Editor  &  Publisher,  j 


MANAGEMENT 


PERSONNEL 

All  Positions 

Fee 

Paid 

TITLK 

ADDA  SALADY 

Ad  Director 

G 

.?2.5-3n.non 

Ad  Director 

5 

.1:20-2.5, inio 

flas>;ir.ed  Ad  Mgr. 

2 

$20-2.5.000 

.\d  Diredor 

2 

$20-21,000 

I’roniotioii  Director 

6 

$20-21,000 

Ad  Director 

5 

$17-23,000 

Detail  Ad  MaiiaKer 

2 

$1,8-20.000 

Ad  Maiiaaer 

2 

$10-1.5.000 

Detail  Ad  Ikiiwster 

2 

$11-13,000 

Corn.  I’rodiictioii  Dir. 

5 

$22-27.000 

A-ist.  1‘riiduction  Mitr. 

5 

$20-21.000 

(’ompo-iiii"  Dm.  Foreman 

0 

$17-22,000 

(tperation-i  Dir. 

0 

$17-20,000 

ComtjO'iina  Dm.  Foreman 

5 

$13-17.000 

General  Manatter 

0 

$.30,000  plus 

Patrick  J.  Quinn,  Jr. 
GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
l.xccutirc  Scorch  Consultants 
.l.l  West  Second  Street 
Media,  Pennsylvania  19063 
(21,5)  56.5-0800 


CIRCIJL  Alloy 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS  wanted  for 
route  development  in  suburban  expan¬ 
sion  projjram  on  medium  sized  aher- 
noon  daily.  If  you've  got  what  it  takes 
we  have  a  plan  that  can  help  you  be¬ 
come  a  circulation  manager  within  36 
months.  This  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  get  out  of  the  rut  and  move  ahead 
fast.  Starting  salary  to  $188  plus  ex¬ 
cellent  benefits.  Send  resume  to  Bill 
Cullen,  CM,  The  Daily  Journal,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  N.J.  0T20T. 

ASSISTANT  CIRCULATION  MANAG¬ 
ER — Opportunity  knocking  for  an  en¬ 
ergetic  circulator  who  is  probably  a 
No.  2  person  on  a  small  daily  or  a 
supervisor  on  a  large  daily.  ()ur  ex¬ 
panding  circulation  department  is  in 
need  of  an  aggressive  hard  working  as¬ 
sistant  who  is  strong  on  carrier  pro¬ 
motion  and  well  verse<l  in  all  phases 
of  circulation.  Starting  salary  $150. 
Send  your  resume  today  to  Paul  Gaz¬ 
away,  Concord  Monitor,  Concord  N.H. 
03301. 


I  NEED  A  COMBINATION  of  desk 
and  leg  |K.>rson.  I  am  looking  for  a 
top  quality,  total  commitment  type  per¬ 
son,  district  manager  possibly  boxe<l 
in  on  some  metro.  Locateil  in  central 
New  York  Finger  Lakes  resort  area. 
Opportunity  unlimite<i.  Forward  re¬ 
sume  by  return  mail,  please.  Refer¬ 
ences  will  lie  checke<l.  Our  employees 
know  of  this  ad.  Convince  me  by  writ¬ 
ing  .Jim  Amlerson.  Circulation  Ddector, 
Citizen  Advertiser,  25  Dill  St.,  Auburn, 
N.Y.  13021. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  10.000 
daily  in  New  Mexico.  Would  consider 
bringing  in  District  Manager  for  the 
job.  Write,  giving  complete  resume  on 
past  experience,  salary  requirements, 
etc.,  to  Scott  Fischer,  Publisher.  Clovis 
News-Journal  P.  O.  Box  1689,  Clovis, 
N.M.  88101. 


OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  dis¬ 
trict  manager  (lK)y  oi)eration)  who  has 
ability  to  move  up  in  an  aggressive, 
growing  morning  operation.  New 
plant,  modern,  computerized  mail- 
room.  $165  a  week  salary  +  l)onuses. 
Fringes.  Blue  Cross,  free  I  fe  insur¬ 
ance,  company  paid  retirement  and 
paid  vacation.  Car  furnisheil  for  busi¬ 
ness  and  jiersonal  use.  Plenty  of 
lieautTul  fresh  ocean  air  to  breathe. 
Call  Joseph  L.  Youngbloo^l,  (600)  345- 
1111  days,  or  927-6228  evenings. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  Salesman 
for  10,000  circulation  daily  in  New 
Mexico.  Write,  giving  complete  resume 
on  past  experience,  salary  requirements, 
elc.,  to  Scott  Fischer,  Publisher,  Clovis 
News-Journal,  P.  O.  Box  1689,  Clovis, 
N.M.  88101. 


COMPOSING  ROOM 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN— Hot 
metal  and  cold  type.  Knowledgeable, 
mature  and  experienced  in  new  proc¬ 
esses  and  in  cost  reduction.  Suburban 
area.  Eastern  United  States.  Reply  to 
Box  1270,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSITION  SUPERVISOR  —  Ex- 
I)erience  in  computerized  phototype  and 
l)aste-up  area.  Capable  of  manairinn  de¬ 
partment  from  mark-up  and  dispatch 
to  final  paste-up  of  mechanical  art. 
Write  fully  for  this  important  posi¬ 
tion.  Box  6063,  Providence.  R.  I.  02904. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  with  lea<ler- 
ship  and  sales  skills  needed  for  34,000 
northern  Illinois  daily.  Want  person 
who  can  increase  volume  of  an  already 
high  volume  operation.  Excellent  mar¬ 
ket,  fine  community,  good  facilities. 
Sen<l  all  details  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1294,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  —  $20,000 
guarantee  against  commissionable  prv>- 
gram  to  top  calibre  person  capable  of 
handling  the  big  accounts.  Large  Zone 
2  suburban  weeklies.  Send  resume  to 
Box  1089,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  AD  MANAGER  —  Sub. 
urban  Philadelphia  ofTs€»t  weeklies. 
Shopper  comi>etition.  Earn  $10-1 5K. 
5  years  ex|)erience,  layouts,  car,  type. 
Permanent.  Growth  opportunity.  Re¬ 
sume:  1102  Churchill  Rd.,  Wynd- 

moor.  Pa.  19118. 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  SALESPER¬ 
SON  for  I’he  Houston  Post,  the  South- 
west’s  le.ading  morning  newspaper.  This 
is  an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  sales¬ 
person  now  in  a  smaller  market  or 
one  who  desires  challenge'  in  one  of 
the  most  comi>etitive  markets  in  the 
Uniteel  States.  A  minimum  of  two  years 
experience  is  required.  The  job  also 
requires  the  ability  to  work  (piickly 
and  efficiently  under  pressure.  We  pay 
^  well  and  offer  a  unbiue  bonus  system 
I  which  depends  ui>on  your  achievements 
and  no  one  else’s.  We  also  believe  in 
promotion  by  ability;  for  example,  the 
Retail  Advertising  management  group 
averages  3.5  years  of  age  with  one  mem¬ 
ber  under  30.  If  you  se(*k  to  broaden 
your  ex|>erience  in  what  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  markets  to¬ 
day,  write  us  now. 

The  Houston  Post,  Personnel  IVpt., 
4747  Southwest  Freeway,  Houston, 
Texas  77001 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  top- 
notch  display  salesman  strong  on  sales 
and  layout  to  service  new  and  estab¬ 
lished  accounts  for  offset  paper.  Must 
have  marketing  orientation,  adminis¬ 
trative  ability  and  promotion  skills. 
Job-hi'p]>ers  please  don’t  apply!  Write 
Mr.  Signer.  913  S.  Florida  Ave..  Lake¬ 
land.  Fla.  33803  or  Ph :  (813)  688-8508. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  representa- 
;  tive  for  the  Odessa  (Texas)  American 
‘  (36,000  circulation).  First  staff  open- 
I  ing  in  over  3  years.  Top  working  con¬ 
ditions  ])lus  Blue  Cross,  major  medical, 
credit  union.  Salary,  comm'ss-ons  an<l 
bonuses  make  our  ad  staff  positions 
among  the  l>est  in  the  Southwest.  20- 
newspaper  cha'n  makes  advanc4*ment 
possii)le.  Growing  city  of  over  80,000. 
new  university  opens  in  1973.  Only  ex¬ 
perienced  newspa!>er  ad  i^ersons  who 
are  not  afraid  of  work  need  apply. 
Sen<l  resume  to  Jim  McMillen,  The 
I  Odessa  American.  P.O.  Box  2952, 
‘  Odessa,  Texas  79760. 


SELF-STARTING  ad  salesman.  Unless 
you  can  be  w’orth  $10M  plus,  don’t 
V)other  us.  The  News,  Powell  River, 
B.C. 


SALES  MANAGER 

for  large  East  Coast  weekly  chain, 
grossing  more  than  most  non-metro 
dailies.  We  are  looking  for  a  person 
with  in-depth  experience  in  sales,  sales 
promotion  and  the  ability  to  lead  and 
direct  sales  personnel. 

Must  have  had  previous  experience, 
preferably  as  advertising  manager  for 
sizable  operation. 

This  is  a  rare  opportunity!  Substantial 
salary  commensurate  with  ability  and 
responsibility.  Attractive  incentive  plan. 
If  you  are  ready  and  able  to  go.  this 
is  it!  Area  1.  Write  Box  1266.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES  po¬ 
sition  available  with  the  progressive 
and  successful  LAS  VEGAS  REVIEW- 
JOURNAL.  Rciiuires  minimum  of  2 
years  successful  ad  sales  experience. 
Modern  offset  operation,  new  plant, 
part  of  the  DONREY  MEDIA  GROUP. 
Excellent  compensation  and  l)enefit 
package.  Reply  in  confidence  to:  Ad¬ 
vertising  Manager.  Las  Vegas  Review-  1 
Journal,  P.O.  Box  70,  Las  Vegas.  Nev.  I 
89101. 


TWO  REPORTERS,  SPORTS  WRITER 
looking  to  become  sports  editor.  Three 
;  jobs  start  at  excellent  salary.  Penn- 
1  sylvania  daily.  Send  resume.  Box  1265, 

I  EMitor  &  Publisher. 


COPYREADERS 

A  prestisfious,  award  winninsr.  major 
metropolitan  morning  newspaper,  in 
Area  5  with  circulation  of  500,000 
I  plus,  in  a  crowing  and  competitive 
market,  nee<ls  ex|)erienced  copyread- 
ers.  Positions  available  due  to  trans¬ 
fers  and  promotions.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  since  jobs  are  normally  filled 
by  promotions  from  within. 

Requires  minimum  two  years  copy- 
reading  experience  and  current  em¬ 
ployment  as  copyreader.  Must  he  a 
college  graduate.  Work  is  on  city  or 
national  desk  and  requires  niftht  and 
weekend  work. 

Opportunity  for  jiersonal  and  profes¬ 
sional  prrowth  is  excellent.  Top  salary 
1  and  l)enefits  (includinpr  profit  sharinpr) 

I  amonj?  the  best  in  the  country.  If  you 
I  are  interested,  please  send  complete 
j  resume  with  salary  requirements  in 
i  complete  confidence  to: 

Box  1345 

Editor  &  Publisher 


SALES  MANAGER 

Top  job  for  top  manager,  Area  2. 
Complete  resiwnsibility  to  direct  crew, 
maintain  ami  increase  sales.  Group  of  I 
shopi>era  doing  $1,000,900  yearly.  A  | 
career  job  paying  $2r)M  plus.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  1)6  successful,  experienced, 
top  level  sales  managers.  Box  1344,  i 
E<litor  &  Publisher.  | 


EDITORIAL 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  the  l>est  feature 
writers  in  America.  Top  craftsmen 
who  can  touch  the  reader’s  soul. 
Writers  who  can  evoke  emotions — move  ; 
l>eople  to  smile  and  cry.  You’ll  start  i 
at  around  $20,000,  on  this  tough,  de-  , 
manding  job.  Send  brief  resume  and  ; 
samples  of  your  best  work.  Don't 
phone.  A  tryout  will  be  required. 
Roger  Langley.  Chief  Writer.  NA- 
TONAL  ENQUIRER.  600  South  East 
Coast  Avenue,  Lantana,  Florida  33460. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Metroi)olitan  AM  daily  is  seeking  ox-  \ 
perien(e<l  copy  editor  with  training  or  ' 
interest  in  telegraph  desk.  Present  top  j 
minimum  salary  excee<ls  $13,500  per  ' 
year.  Generous  employee  benefits.  Es-  : 
tablished  Midwest  publisher.  Give  de¬ 
tails  of  education  and  work  experience  \ 
in  first  letter  to  Box  1311,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 


A  SUBURBAN  MAGAZINE  in  Fair-  | 
field  County,  Connecticut,  neeils  an 
investigative  reporter  and  a  feature 
writer  to  work  on  a  freelance  bas’s.  j 
Send  resume  of  experience  and  sam-  \ 
pies  of  recent  writing.  Box  1371,  \ 
Editor  &  Publisher, 


WOMEN’S  DEPARTMENT  writer  for 
South  Florida  PM.  Some  experience 
heh>ful  but  not  mandatory.  Immediate. 
Writs  Box  1314,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


I  PRO  FOOTBALL  WRITER 
I  We’re  looking  for  a  pro  football  writer 
j  with  a  flair,  someone  who  can  give  us 
a  magazine  touch  but  still  meet  news¬ 
paper  deadlines.  This  is  a  great  op- 
j)ortunity  in  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
I  cities.  Send  resume  and  writing  sam- 
j  pies  to  Box  1309,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

'  SPORTS  REPORTER— Reliable  go- 
getter,  strong  on  local,  good  refer- 
,  ences.  Promising  future  for  right  per¬ 
son  with  gr^.w’ing  South  Florida  daMy. 
New  offset  plant,  top  locale.  Box  1296, 
1  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Someone  of  appropriate  ex-  • 

perience,  enlightenment  and  • 

serious  journalistir  purpose  • 

to  provide  day-to-day  guid-  • 

ance  and  supervise  sizable  * 

newsroom  operation  of  Cali-  Z 

fornia  evening  newspaper.  • 

Full  details  first  letter.  • 

Box  1365  : 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  • 


RENAISSANCE  MAN— Idealist  whose 
interests  range  across  the  complete 
spectrum  of  the  human  condition,  but 
who  can  be  content  dealing  with  the 
PTA  and  local  government.  Must  be 
wi.se  enough  to  know  he  doesn’t  know 
it  all:  a  hard-driving  perfectionist  with 
himself,  hut  tolerant  of  others,  their 
ideas,  their  hangups:  capable  of  edi¬ 
torial  command  without  being  over¬ 
hearing  :  still  ambitious,  hut  patient. 
Should  also  have  experience  and  a 
firm  grasp  of  newspaper  techniques, 
including  spelling,  grammar,  copy  flow, 
layout.  Honest,  fair,  understanding 
journalism  should  he  a  way  of  I'fe, 
not  just  a  way  to  make  a  living.  This 
paragon,  if  he  exists,  should  he  will¬ 
ing  to  start  anew  as  reporter  at  mod¬ 
est  pay.  confident  that  ability  will  as¬ 
sure  rapid  advance  in  fluid  situation 
to  career  that  will  offer  both  personal 
satisfaction  and  goo<l.  though  not  spec¬ 
tacular,  remuneration.  We  think  of 
someone  maybe  3.5-45,  probably  frus¬ 
trated  but  not  otherwise  neurot'C.  with 
a  wife  who  sympathizes  with  hopes 
and  goals — hut  we  have  no  real  hang¬ 
ups  on  age,  religion,  color,  sex  or  any¬ 
thing  else  if  you  can  play  a  key  role 
in  building  a  newspaper  in  wh’ch  we 
can  all  take  prMe.  Zone  2.  Sell  us  on 
yourself.  Box  1363,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA 

Copy  editor  who  can  professionally  edit 
local  copy  and  layout  attractive  pages 
on  our  AM  daily.  At  least  2  years  cur¬ 
rent  experience.  Must  have  potent’al  to 
advance  and  direct  others.  Resume  and 
salary  history  to  Box  1341.  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR — Capable  professional 
who  can  swing  to  wire  desk  and  ad¬ 
vance  to  slot  hy  January.  1973.  UnH’er- 
sity  city  159.000  population.  Work  with 
at'gressive.  creative  news  s*aff.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Salary  dependent  upon 
experience.  Send  resume  to  Gilbert 
Savery,  News  Editor.  Lincoln  Journal, 
P.O.  Box  81689,  Lincoln,  Neb.  68501. 
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HELP  WA>TED  ! 


EDITORIAL 

STAFF  WRITER/ REPORTER,  with 
editing  skills,  for  associate  editor  posi¬ 
tion  on  reform-oriented,  lay-operated, 
weekly,  national  Catholic  newspaper. 
Experience  important,  some  background 
in  religious  issues  preferred.  This  is 
an  opening  for  an  aggressive  self¬ 
starter  strongly  inclined  toward  news, 
specifically  toward  news  of  the  inter¬ 
action  of  religion  and  the  world,  and 
the  ethical  dimensions  of  secular  is¬ 
sues.  Must  lie  willing  to  participate 
fully  in  all  editorial  functions,  and 
must  welcome  the  opportunity  for  na¬ 
tional  exposure  in  the  highest  quality 
newsiiai>er  in  a  si)ecialize<l  publishing 
field,  (iccasional  travel,  good  fringes. 
Send  samiiles  of  writing,  resume  and 
minimum  salary  re<iuirements  to:  Man¬ 
aging  Editor,  National  Catholic  Re¬ 
porter.  P.O.  Box  281.  Kansas  City, 
.Mo.  (14141. 


REPORTER  EDITOR 
Aggressive  reiiortcr  etiitor  for  finan- 
cially-orienterl  magazine  that  goes  to 
cor)>orate  e.xecutives.  The  editor  is 
based  in  New  York,  so  the  person  we 
seek  must  be  able  to  direct  and  man¬ 
age  a  Chicago  staff  and  have  the  po- 
teritial  for  advancement.  Knowlerige  of 
production  is  helpful  but  not  essential. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
the  right  person.  Send  resume,  salary 
requirements,  and  recent  samples  to 
Box  1367,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYEDITOR 

Our  offset  afternoon  daily  with  18,000 
circulation  is  jirowinji  alonp  with  the 
aren,  and  our  desk  operation  is  being 
expanded  to  include  another  person. 
We  have  an  opportunity  for  someone 
with  1  or  more  years  of  desk  experi¬ 
ence  to  edit  copy,  write  heads  and 
layout  pages  for  6»column  format. 
Working  conditions  include  appropriate 
salary,  company  paid  tnnge  Oenefi  s 
and  modern  i>lant.  Contact  Jack  Hilde- 
1  rand  or  Ko  rer  Sovde.  Evening  Her¬ 
ald.  P.O.  Box  IITOT,  Rock  Hill.  S.C. 
21)7:59  or  phone  (803)  327-7161. 


HELP  WANTED 


HELP  WANTED 


PRESTIGIOUS  CONSUMER  MAGAZINE 
NEEDS  EDITOR. 

A  sixty  year  old.  large-circulation  (ABC  Audited)  consumer  magazine  needs 
editor  with  heavy  experience  in  travel,  leisure  time,  and  conservation- 
related  materials  Should  have  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  history, 
culture,  and  folklore  of  California  and  the  West 
Prior  publication  experience  is  essential. 

This  IS  both  an  exciting  and  exceptional  magazine  career  opportunity  in 
Southern  California 

Inquire  in  strict  confidence  Send  resume  and  letter  including  a  statement 
of  availability  to: 

Box  1373,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  equal  opportuntly  employer 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  can  help 
a  morning  daily  set  the  pace  for  a 
burgeoning  community.  This  3.'M 
newspaper  likes  to  lead,  to  set  the 
ex.nmple,  not  indulge  in  mere  hind¬ 
sight  commentary.  We  want  an  Editor 
wili  ng  to  step  on  toes,  not  just  to 
hear  them  crunch,  but  when  necessary 
for  the  public  good.  We  don’t  want 
windmill  hunters,  yet  someone  willing 
to  tilt  a  windmill  blocking  the  road. 
We  are  modern  and  progressive  anrl 
because  we  lieliove  that  progress  is 
best  attained  in  an  orderly,  planned 
manner,  we  are  called  conservative  by 
some  (and  liberal  by  others).  Sure,  we 
want  ofl  torials  on  the  UN  and  VVt- 
nam,  but  we  also  want  a  lead  local 
editorial  every  <lay.  If  you  have  some 
editorial  experience  and  this  sounds 
like  it  was  written  w  th  you  in  mind, 
contact  us  at  Box  1366,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher.  Include  resume,  salary  renuire- 
ments  and  dates  when  we  could  in¬ 
vite  you  to  visit  our  Area  3  newspaper. 

WANT  A  CHALLENGE?  Opening  for 
an  expei  'enced  reporter  on  oxnanding 
sraff  of  27.000  AM  daily  in  Zone  3. 
Must  have  knack  for  d'ggmg  into 
stories  and  do'ng  a  thorough  job.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
1339.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR 

New  York  state  daily  seeking  copy 
editor  already  based  in  state.  Good 
salary,  working  conditions  and  benefits. 
F5xoellent  area  to  live.  One  of  the 
fastest  growing  groups  in  country.  Box 
1316,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RKPORTF'R  General  a  gnments.  Re¬ 
liable  self-starter,  soi  i  references; 
capable  of  moving  up  w  th  fast  grow¬ 
ing  small  daily.  New  plant,  ifleal  lo- 
eation.  Contact  at  once:  Thomas 
Hayer.  Assoc.  Editor.  Naples  Daily 
News,  Naples,  Fla.  33940.  Phone  (813) 
f>  19-31  Gl. 


WANTED:  .Sr>orts  writer  in  territory 
3.  Please  send  c('m»»le*e  detads  about 
yourself,  Box  1359,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


POLITICAL  WRITER— Some  experi¬ 
ence  or  background  desirable.  Cover 
state,  local  campaigns:  legislature. 
Top  offset  daily  in  college  community. 
Sen<l  resume,  clips  to  Boh  Englund. 
Mankato  FVee  Press,  Mankato,  Minn. 
56001. 

TOP  OPPORTUNITY  for  investigative 
reporter  on  leading  business  pubPca- 
tion.  Must  be  a  self  starting,  highly 
motivatwl  individual.  Good  salary.  Box 
1353,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  PAGE 
Looking  for  your  community? 

We  think  the  editorial  page  editor  has 
to  call  his  community  home:  to  l>e 
concerned  with  it:  to  understand  view^ 
!>oints.  desires  and  traflitlons  of  the 
i»eopie  in  the  area;  to  be  well  known 
i»y  those  who  plan  and  init'ate  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  area  as  well  as  by 
the  many  thousands  of  people  who  are 
affected  by  their  leaders*  decisions. 

If  you  are  looking  for  a  home,  have 
editorial  writing  exj>erience  (daily  or 
weekly)  and  seek  our  challenge  of 
digging  l>ehind  the  surface  of  events 
an<i  untangling  complex  issues;  of 
writing  fresh  interpretative  editorials 
and  in-depth  features  so  that  our  read¬ 
ers  can  understand  them,  we’d  like  to 
hear  from  you. 

We  are  a  G-afternoon  offset  paper  with 
I'^M  circulation  in  a  Southern  city  of 
35.000.  Area  will  exi>erience  unusually 
fast  <levelopment  and  growth  next  10 
years  due  to  industrial,  entertainment, 
recreational,  housing  and  highway  ex¬ 
pansions. 

.^en<l  resume,  salary  requirements  and 
dates  you  might  l>e  available  to  visit 
us  for  2  days  at  our  cost  to  Box  1308, 
PMitor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  L.4.\CE 

NATIONAL  CATHOLIC  NEWS  Serv- 
ice  pays  up  to  5  cents  a  word  for  fea¬ 
tures.  including  series,  of  special  in¬ 
terest  to  diocesan  weeklies.  Queries  to: 
Patrick  Joyce,  NC  News  Service,  1312 
Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W..  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20005. 


WRITERS/AGENCIES,  worldwide, 
producing  blockbuster  articles,  series, 
books.  (Contact  Apartado  540,  Cuer¬ 
navaca.  Morelos.  Mexico. 


WE  NEED  current,  documented  ac¬ 
counts  of  sensational  crime  stor  es  in 
your  area.  3,000  to  4.000  words.  Pay¬ 
ment  from  $100  to  $200.  Send  queries 
or  completed  manuscripts  to  Dominick 
A.  Merle.  Editor.  Glol>e  Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.,  14.40  St.  Catherine  St. 
West,  Montreal  107,  Quebec. 


LABOR  RELATIONS 

LABOR  RELATIONS 
Association  staff  opening  now  in  San 
Francisco.  Requires  labor  contract 
negotiating  experience.  Send  resume 
to  Howard  Looney.  Western  Newspaper 
Industrial  Relations  Bureau,  821  Mar¬ 
ket  Street.  Room  237,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94103. 


ONCE  IN  A  LIFE  TIME 
OPPORTUNITY 

TAKE-CHARGE  EDITOR  qpeded  by 
aggressive  New  Jersey  weekly  hoping 
to  liecome  a  daily  in  the  near  future. 
Applicants  should  be  first  rate  writers 
who  can  edit,  write  good  heads  and 
layout  pages  with  skill  and  imagina¬ 
tion.  Reply  with  complete  confidence  to 
Box  1290,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  18.000  PM  in  pleasant  up¬ 
per  South  university  city  of  38,000  has 
opening  for  seasoned  reporter  to  l>eef 
up  coverage  by  young,  aggressive  staff. 
Modern  offset  plant,  good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  frin'^es.  J-degree.  desk  ability 
preferable.  Salary  open.  Box  1305,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

VIRGINIA  DAILY  needs  number  one 
t>erson  to  take  charge  of  satellite  week¬ 
ly.  Box  1313,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


TOP  TALENT  ONLY! 

If  you’re  pood  and  would  like  a  better 
job,  send  full  resume,  clips,  salary 
nee<ls.  references.  Free  reK  stration  for 
profession’s  job  clearinchouse.  Copy 
editors  especially  needed.  Jouinarsin 
Talent  Hank,  P.O.  Box  7S8,  Bremer¬ 
ton,  Wash.  98310. 


LAYOVT-PASTE-VP 

MECHANICAL  LAYOUT  ARTIST, 
oxper'encod  in  producing  camera-readv 
newspaper  advertising  layouts  with 
cohbtyi>e  and  repro  mat  services.  ?1ust 
be  capable  of  volume.  Call  Mr.  Signer 
(813)  GR8-850S:  or  write  913  S.  Flor¬ 
ida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla.  33803. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHER 

Modern,  newly  remodele<l  and  expanded 
Zone  5  daily,  going  offset  and  cold  type 
with  new  equipment  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  seeks  photographer  with  imagi¬ 
nation  and  talent,  experienced  or  more 
than  routine  training.  Familiarity  with 
taking  and  processing  color  pictures 
desirable.  Excellent  salary,  many  lib¬ 
eral  benefits.  Write  Box  1291,  E<Utor  & 
Publisher. 


_ PRESSROOM 

PRE.SS  FOREMAN  for  small  shop  to 
run  4  unit  Goss  Community.  Goo<l  sal¬ 
ary  rnd  )>enefits.  I^ocated  in  northern 
New  Jersey.  Cal!  Miss  Felton,  collect: 
(201)  G96-4222  or  write  Box  1250,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


1  LOOR-LINOTYPE  combo  printer. 
Union  scale,  steady  work.  The  News, 
Powell  River,  B.C.  Phone:  485-4255. 


HELP  WANTED 


PRODUCTION 


CAMERA — Large  weekly  newspaper 
and  commercial  plant,  night  shift, 
camera,  stripping  and  color  cutting 
experience  necessary.  Good  location  in 
Pacific  Northwest,  Zone  9.  Send  re¬ 
sume.  Box  1281,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 

COMBINATION  MAN.  Goss  Straight- 
line,  wood  stereo.  Publish  6  afternoon 
and  Sunday  morning.  35  hour  week, 
outstanding  pension.  Scale  $205.  Box 
1361,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PROMOTION 

PROMOTION  MANAGER 
Research  analyst.  Must  possess  interest 
and  ability  to  gather  and  interpret  facts 
creatively  about  newspaper  advertising 
and  circulation.  College  degree  required. 
Marketing  background  preferred.  North¬ 
ern  California's  largest  suburban  daily 
newspaijer  located  20  miles  from  San 
Francisco.  Rapidly  growing  with  good 
advancement  potential.  Submit  resume 
with  salary  re<iuirements  in  confidence 
to:  G.  C.  Cranor,  San  Mateo  Times, 
1080  So.  Bayshore  Blvd.,  San  Mateo. 
California,  94402. 

COORDINATOR, 
MATERIALS  DEVELOPMENT 
Chicago  base<I  national  nutrition  e<lu- 
cation  organization.  Prefer  Masters 
degree  with  strong  nutritional  back¬ 
ground,  proven  experience  in  educa- 
t'onal  and  editorial  skills,  administra¬ 
tive  ability,  graphic  arts  and  creative 
audio-visual  field.  Some  travel.  Full 
fringe  l)enefits.  salary  competitive. 
Send  resume  to : 

Executive  Assistant 
National  Dairy  Council 
111  North  Canal  .“Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60606. 


PUBUCRELATIOISS 

NEWS  WRITER  for  3.500-student 
state  college  in  me<bum  size  city  near 
large  metro  area  in  Carolinas.  Writing 
background  necessary,  makeup  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Resume,  salary  require¬ 
ments.  Box  1348,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

TOP-QUALITY  WRITER 
AND  SPEECH-WRITER 
Large  corporation  nee<ls  versatile,  ener¬ 
getic  writer,  preferably  with  both  news¬ 
writing  and  speech-writing  experience. 
Must  have  proven  ability  to  explain 
complex  subjects  throuirh  easy-to-read, 
easy-to-understand,  convincing  copy  for 
publications,  speeches,  etc.  Also  must 
have  potential  and  desire  for  career  de¬ 
velopment  in  corporate  public  relations. 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  Male/Fe¬ 
male.  Zone  4.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to:  Box  1264,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  —  Large 
NEE'D  A  SPORTS  WRITER  for  morn-  weekly  T>ni>or  and  commercial  plant, 
ing  daily  in  Zone  3.  Must  be  exper  -  ;  night  shift,  40  page  Goss  Urbanite, 
enred.  Moflern  facilities  with  an  alert,  color  experience  necessary.  Good  bene- 
innovative  staff.  Send  resume  and  sal-  fits,  incentives,  good  location  in  Pacific 
ary  requirements  to  Box  1325,  Editor  Northwest,  Zone  9.  Send  complete  re- 


&  Publisher. 


sume.  Box  1284,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES 

SYNDICATE  SALESMAN  wantol  by 
major  newspaper  interest.  Write  or 
phone  L.M.  Boyd.  Forth  Worth  (Texas) 
Star  Telegram. 

SALES  CAREER 

Major  Graphic  Arts  Company  manu- 
f:(cturing  top  line  of  photo-typesetting 
e<iuipment  currently  is  in  the  process 
of  expanding  sales  territories  affording 
excellent  opportunities  for  qualified  in- 
:  diviiluals. 

The  position — To  service  existing  ac¬ 
counts  selling  capital  equipment  along 
with  developing  new  business  with  a 
I  fast  growing  company, 
i  The  Applicant — Must  have  a  good  back¬ 
ground  in  the  Graphic  Arts  composing 
I  room  area,  preferably  photocomposi- 
:  tion.  The  type  of  person  we  are  looking 
I  for  will  be  a  self-starter,  well  organ¬ 
ized,  creative  and  capable  of  communi- 
i  eating  with  upi)er  management.  The 
ideal  candidate  should  be  mature,  have 
a  minimum  of  5  years  experience  in 
:  Graphic  Arts  and  willing  to  travel. 
If  $20,900  plus  interests  you  along 
with  advancement  potential  in  an  ex- 
,  p-'uding  organization  and  you  meet 
above  qualifications  then  send  resume 
'  attention  Box  1333,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


ACADEMIC 

PHOTOGRAPHY  INSTRUCTOR— BS 
in  Photography.  years  photo  ex¬ 

perience,  2*0  years  supervisor  of  de¬ 
partment  photo  labs.  Considering  new 
labs?  I  have  plans  and  prices  to  etpiip 
labs.  Trank  Gale.  211 A  Gray  Dr.,  Car- 
bondale,  Ill.  ti2*J0i. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Success- 
fui  linage  producer,  12  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Strong?  promotion  skills.  Sales 
leadership  ability  in  all  departments. 
Excellent  references.  Box  1375,  Editor 
&  Publisher, 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  of  metro- 
liolitiin  in  exlrenicly  comiietitive  mar¬ 
ket.  recently  resigned,  seeks  circulation 
man.T'.emcnt  position.  Proven  record, 
excellent  references,  will  relocate.  Re¬ 
sume  on  request.  Box  1335,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


DI.STRTCT  MANAGER— 11  years  MES 
experience.  Country  and  metro.  1st  or 
2nd  spot  in  circulation  with  .an  airnres- 
sive  paper.  Box  1362,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  CIRCULATION  Man- 
airer.  solid  experience  in  all  phases  of 
circulation  from  small  to  ME&S  metro. 
E.amily  man  who  prefers  middle  size 
paper  in  Zone  5.  Ready  for  final  spot. 
Box  1239,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


(  LASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  —  19 
years  sales/manajrement  backcround 
with  the  third  newspai)er  in  the  com¬ 
petitive  Boston  (Mass.)  market.  38 
years  old.  college  e<lucated.  family  man. 
seekinR  manaRement  position  with  large 
or  small  daily/ Sunday  offering  promo¬ 
tional  opportunity.  Write  for  resume. 
Box  1235,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

COLLEGE  GRADUATE,  printing,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  progressive  week¬ 
ly,  desires  similar  work  with  small  city 
offset  daily.  Areas  4-5.  Bo.x  1310,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 

VERSATILE  REPORTER  seeks  weekly 
ne.ar  university.  IV2  years  experience. 
J-degree,  references.  clips.  Bernie 
Hayden,  4425  Faroe  PL,  Rockville,  Md. 
20853. 


TOP  PRO  REPORTER— 15  years  of 
news  reporting  experience.  Sharp  in¬ 
vestigative  reporter  seeks  ))ermanent 
position  with  Zone  2  major  daily.  Box 
1262  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GHOST  WRITER  wishes  to  l)e  reincar¬ 
nated  on  a  general  interest  publication. 
Strong  fe.ature  writer,  editor,  reporter, 
with  7  years  on  the  country’s  top  metro 
dailies.  Maybe  we  can  return  to  life  to¬ 
gether?  Box  1274.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  PAGE  EDITOR  or  other 
top  editorial  position  sought  by  Pul¬ 
itzer  Prize  nominee  and  former  na¬ 
tional  and  foreign  correspondent  for 
m.ajor  prestige  daily.  Box  1292,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUNG  NEWS  EXECUTIVE.  27,000 
daily,  seeks  similar  position  on  larger 
daily.  Creative,  but  cost  conscious.  Ex¬ 
cellent  record  and  references.  ASNE, 
APME.  Box  1219,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR  fli  PUBLISHER 


EDITORIAL 


POLICE  RE'PORTER,  feature  writer, 
some  desk  oxi>erience,  IT  years  ex|>€ri-  t 
ence,  BA-Journalism,  44,  seeks  to  re-  j 
locate  with  wife  ami  2  ch.ldren  from  j 
Zone  2  to  San  Trancisoo  area.  Resume 
upon  re(iuest.  Box  1302,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

NO-NONSE7NSE  PRO  with  major  met¬ 
ros  wants  to  move  family  back  north, 
seeks  i>ermanent  spot  thereabouts.  Re¬ 
spected  for  solid  news  results,  intelli- 
pent  humor,  senstive  feature,  op-ed, 
column  work,  ability  to  pinch-h't  di- 
reetinp  staff.  VV'ants  column,  feature  i 
or  e<litorial  pape  spot.  Tnter’m  citys'de  | 
or  arts  okay.  Editor,  op-ed  post  with  j 
smaller  paper  possilile.  Moderatc-bb-  , 
eral,  human  interest,  humor  to  matrh.  1 
Now  writ’np  indei>€ndently  in  south,  j 
Reply  in  detail  please,  will  answer  all.  I 
Box  1357,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ' 

WE  HAVE  THE  TALENT  ! 

Journalism  job  clearinphouse  lists 
more  than  100  sk’lled  newsmen  and 
women,  all  departments.  I,,et  us  help  i 
you  fill  your  staff  vacancy  quickly, 
satisfactorily.  Journalism  Talent  Bank, 
P.O.  Box  788.  Bremerton,  Wash.  ' 
98310.  (304)  373-4777.  | 

SPORTS  DESKMAN  Can  do  any  op-  ' 
eration  in  the  sports  department.  Ex¬ 
perienced.  Box  1355,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ZONE  5  NEWSMAN  seeks  investiga¬ 
tive  simt.  Being  forced  out  heeause  his 
stories  eateh  h'g  ones.  Write  Box 
1368,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  PRO,  city  editor-news  ed'tor 
of  14,000  daily,  wants  to  do  more  than 
fill  up  space.  .Seeks  desk  or  challeng¬ 
ing  report'ng  job  on  news-hungry,  ag¬ 
gressive  paper.  Experienced  all  l)ents. 
rural  bureau,  wire,  metro  copy  desks. 
Single,  28,  will  relocate.  ’68  J-grad. 
handle  camera.  Box  1372,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DE.SKMAN,  32.  six  years  experience 
on  rim.  in  slot,  wire  desk,  layout:  any 
zone.  Box  1226,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WIRE,  COPY  EDITOR— 11  years,  j 
seeks  New  York  suburbs  or  Connecti¬ 
cut  slot.  Box  1321,  Editor  &  Publisher.  I 


VETERAN  REPORTER  will  relocate  i 
I  for  investigative  position  on  medium  j 
I  daily  or  city  editorship  on  small  daily.  ! 
1  Experienced  investigative.  Experience  1 
includes  freelancing  for  major  papers.  I 
I  Box  1346,  Eklitor  &  Publisher.  j 

EXPERIENCED  REPORTED  -  feature  1 
writer — cartoonist  with  large  metro  I 
j  daily  and  wire  service  background  ] 
;  seeks  rewarding  news  position.  SDX 
member,  apprenticed  on  smaller  dail'es. 

'  Family  man,  bilingual,  will  relocate  in 
I  smaller  community.  Box  1319,  E<litor 
&  Publisher. 

PUBLICITY  MAN— 10  YEAR.S  PR: 
15  YEARS  NEWSPAPER.  BOX  1352, 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER. 

SPORTSWRITER,  out  of  work  through 
pai)er  folding,  urgently  wants  to  get 
hack  to  work.  Will  relocate  anywhere. 
Experience!  all  phases  writing,  make¬ 
up.  layout,  rewrite,  editing,  etc.  J- 
j  Grad.  Veteran.  Write  Box  1354,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


DYNAMIC  WOMEN’S  EDITOR  seeks 
management  that  wants  women’s  fam¬ 
ily  or  lifestyle  section  in  step  with  the 
times  or  wants  to  make  a  good  section 
,  even  better.  You'll  get  solid  adminis- 
I  tration  and  staff  management  experi¬ 
ence  plus  the  very  best  results.  Also 
tops  in  makeup  and  would  consider 
makeup  post  on  progressive  metro.  Tell 
and  show  what’s  being  produced  now 
and  what  you’d  like  to  have  and  I’ll 
exchange  ideas  and  samples.  Box  1358, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 

HONORS  J-GRAD.  26.  Michigan  State, 
seeks  Midwest  reporting,  copy  desk  job. 
Bo.x  1342,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  on  suburban  twice- 
weekly  tabloid  seeks  similar  position  in 
Boston  area.  Box  1233,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SEASONED  PRO,  20  years  solid  ex¬ 
perience  on  Metro  AMS  in  everything 
from  police  beat  to  slot,  seeks  job 
where  quality,  content  count.  Box  1227, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER/EDITOR  seeks  po¬ 
sition  on  Pennsylvania  paper.  Experi¬ 
enced.  Box  1350,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE  REPORTER.  29.  seven 
years  exyierience,  all  beats.  Currently 
working  for  Zone  4  metro  daily,  hut 
seeks  to  relcwate  to  medium  or  smaller- 
sized  daily  in  zone  5-9.  Bo.x  1374,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


FREE  LANCE 

YOUR  MAN  IN  EUROPE 
Award  winning  journal'st  with  law 
degree  and  excellent  East-West  Enro- 
liean  contacts  seeks  assignments  Cen¬ 
tral  Europe  beginning  November. 
Resume,  references  on  request.  Box 
1351 .  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTO  POSITION  in  the  Midwe-t 
hut  would  consider  other  areas.  BS 
de'rree  in  tihotography.  2’4  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Frank  Gale,  211  A'  Gray  Dr.. 
Carhondale.  111.  Ph:  (618)  .549-8980. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  News,  fashion, 
color,  16  years  experience  on  big  city 
papers.  Seek  position  on  small  town  or 
small  city  paper  in  Southeast.  Box 
1280,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

SKILLED  PHOTOGRAPHER:  Boeing, 
Associate<l  Press  background.  Avail¬ 
able  for  assignment  or  retainer.  Any 
queries  Bo.x  1320,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM 

LETTERPRESS  FOREMAN— 10  years. 
Medium  sized  daily.  Previous  experi¬ 
ence  as  erector  and  maintenance  man. 
Will  relocate  within  U.S.A.  Box  1307, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 

PRODUCTION  CONSULTANT 
Composing  room  specialist.  ITU  con¬ 
tracts,  oemputers,  offset,  hot.  cold 
type,  makeup,  photo  comp,  strip  type. 
20  years  supervisory  experience  metro¬ 
politan  daily.  Per  diem  or  short  term. 
All  replies  answered.  Box  1347,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

I  MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT  or 
Press  Engineer.  30  years  experience, 

I  letterpress,  offset;  also  4  color  ads, 
;  wishes  a  change  of  position.  Box  1360, 
I  Editor  &  Publisher. 


'  PUBLIC  HFLATIOISS 

EDITOR/WRTTER  with  public  rela- 
I  tions  agency  in  New  Jersey  seeks  cor- 
!  porate  position.  Will  relocate.  Top 
I  references.  Box  1338,  Editor  &  Pub- 
:  Usher. 


SEEKING  (CHALLENGING  POSITION 
which  requires  knowledge  of  English 
language  and  skill  in  writing.  Have 
taught  high  school  grammar  and  litera¬ 
ture  for  5  years,  and  sports  editor  for 
local  newspaper  for  3  years.  Have  sub¬ 
mitted  volumes  of  poetry  and  short 
stories  for  publication.  All  experience 
directed  toward  career  in  writing.  Am 
interested  in  hearing  from  advertising 
agencies,  publishing  houses,  technical 
writing  opportunities.  Free  to  travel; 
salary  open.  Box  1304.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  tpaclfic  Identification 
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Reporter  first, 
then  editorial 
writing  is  easy 

By  Hel>er  Taylor 

If  you  want  to  be  an  editorial  writer, 
get  a  solid  background  in  reporting  first. 

This  advice  was  given  to  journalism 
students  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  at 
Little  Rock  recently  by  Jerry  Dhonau,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Arkansas  Gazette’s 
editorial  page. 

Dhonau  said  there  are  many  routes  to 
the  editorial  page  but  that  reporting  ex¬ 
perience  is  the  most  valuable  preparation. 

He  also  recommended  that  the  journal¬ 
ism  student:  get  a  broad  background  in  a 
field  like  history,  English,  political 
science,  or  sociology;  attend  graduate 
school,  partly  because  it  will  expose  the 
-Student  to  research  techniques;  and  get 
any  other  experience  that  he  can  because 
a  person’s  “total  experience  can  be  used.” 

Dhonau’s  own  experience  included 
several  years  of  reporting  before  he 
joined  the  editorial  page  staff  of  the 
Gazette  in  1965.  A  native  of  Little  Rock, 
he  began  work  on  the  Gazette  as  part-time 
sportswriter  and  copyboy. 

While  attending  Little  Rock  Junior  Col¬ 
lege  (now  the  University  of  Arkansas  at 
Little  Rock),  he  was  a  fulltime  Gazette 
sports-writer.  He  served  as  a  sports  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  paper  while  attending 
the  University  of  Arkansas  at  Fayette¬ 
ville. 

After  graduation,  he  became  a  general 
assignment  reporter  for  the  Gazette  for  a 
year  and  a  half.  Then  he  took  leave  to 
get  a  master’s  degree  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Journalism. 

He  spent  another  six  months  reporting 
for  the  Gazette  before  receiving  a  scholar¬ 
ship  from  Columbia  for  two  months  of 
research  on  national  affairs  in  Washing¬ 
ton.  He  went  from  there  to  Minneapolis  as 
a  general  assignment-police  reporter  for 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 

After  about  a  year,  he  returned  to  the 
Gazette  later  in  1960.  He  spent  almost  five 
years  as  a  municipal  government  report¬ 
er,  with  some  general  assignments 
thrown  in,  before  becoming  an  editorial 
writer. 


Difficult  transition 

He  told  the  students  that  the  transition 
was  difficult  for  him  because  for  years  he 
had  been  aiming  at  objective  writing.  “I 
had  disciplined  myself  to  withhold  opin¬ 
ion.  It  was  a  big  change  to  be  paid  for  my 
opinions.” 

Dhonau  is  one  of  three  fulltime  editori¬ 
al  writers  on  the  Gazette.  The  others  are 
James  0.  Powell,  editorial  page  editor, 
and  Jerry  Neil,  associate  editor.  Bill  Gra¬ 
ham  is  staff  cartoonist,  and  Ed  Heiskell, 
an  owner  and  editor  since  1902,  still 
writes  many  of  the  editorial  paragraphs. 

Dhonau  says  that  with  a  small  editorial 
page  staff,  the  writers  have  to  be  general¬ 
ists  who  can  write  on  varied  subjects. 
However,  there  is  some  specialization,  and 
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Jerry  Dhonau 


he  writes  often  on  urban  affairs,  state 
prisons,  and  environment. 

His  background  in  urban  affairs  and 
environment  dates  back  to  reporting  days. 
Earlier  this  year,  he  won  one  of  the  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Mceman  Conservation  Awards  for 
writing  in  the  field  of  environment  in 
1971. 

Dhonau  told  the  students  that  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  working  on  a  small  editorial 
page  staff  are  getting  to  write  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  knowing  the  other 
staff  members  .so  well  that  little  time  is 
needed  in  reaching  positions  on  current 
issues. 

The  disadvantages,  he  said,  are  less  op¬ 
portunity  to  specialize,  inability  to  take 
extended  fact-finding  trips  because  they 
put  too  much  burden  on  the  staff  members 
l)ack  home,  and  lack  of  time  to  cover  some 
tempting  subjects. 

Kuril  lias  ollirr  duties 

Each  member  of  the  Gazette’s  editorial 
jiage  staff  has  duties  other  than  his  writ¬ 
ing  or  drawing,  Dhonau  pointed  out.  His 
main  non-writing  duty  is  editing  the  let¬ 
ters  to  the  editor. 


He  says  that  the  Gazette  averages  be¬ 
tween  20  and  25  letters  from  readers  a 
day.  The  number  shot  up  to  the  200-300 
bracket  for  a  few  days  after  Martha 
Mitchell,  wife  of  the  former  United  States 
Attorney  General,  called  the  paper  in 
April,  1970,  to  lequest  it  to  “crucify”  Sen¬ 
ator  William  Fulbright  for  his  vote  on  the 
Carswell  nomination  to  the  Supreme 
Court. 

In  picking  letters,  Dhonau  looks  for 
those  that  are  representative.  Other  cri¬ 
teria  for  Gazette  letters  are  1.  freedom 
from  libel,  2.  brevity,  3.  good  taste,  4.  no 
violence  advocated,  5.  timely  topic,  6.  good 
writing,  7.  interesting  material,  and  8. 
name  and  address  of  writer  included. 

He  admits  to  a  bias  against  the  letter 
that  is  duplicated  or  sent  to  other  papers. 

He  says  that  the  Gazette  receives  more 
letters  from  men  than  women  and  that  the 
retirement  age  group  of  readers  writes 
the  paper  most  often. 

One  of  the  regular  letter  writers,  an 
Arkansas  AM&N  professor,  has  published 
a  book  of  his  letters  to  the  Gazette.  The 
author  is  Oliver  Jackson;  his  book  is 
From  Where  I  Sit. 

Dhonau  would  like  to  see  college  stu¬ 
dents  set  their  sights  on  editorial  writing 
jobs.  But  he  doesn’t  want  them  to  bypass 
reporting  in  getting  there. 

• 

In  publisher’s  post 

Richard  G.  Montgomery  Jr.,  administra¬ 
tive  assistant  to  Oregon  Attorney  General 
Lee  Johnson,  has  been  named  publisher  of 
the  LaGrande  (Ore.)  Observer. 

He  will  succeed  Richard  F.  Anderson, 
who  has  been  named  general  manager  of 
the  Ptvnd  (Ore.)  Hulletin  and  general 
manager  of  Western  Communications  Inc. 

The  new  jiublisher  for  16  years  was  a 
senior  partner  in  the  R.  G.  Montgomery 
and  Associates  advertising  agency  in  Port¬ 
land. 

Editorial  page  editor 

L.  1).  (Pat)  Murphy  has  been  appointed 
editor  of  the  editorial  pages  of  the  Ari¬ 
zona  Republic  by  publisher  Eugene  C. 
Pulliam.  Murphy,  43,  served  with  the 
Knight  Newspapers  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  Miami  Herald  satellite 
newspapers  in  Coral  Gables,  Florida. 


TIMING  IS  EVERYTHING 

The  best  time  to  sell  orooerties  is  when  the  buyers  are  buying. 
Sell  now  at  high  prices. 

INC 

Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N.W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 
Chicago:  1429  Tribune  Tower,  60611  (312)  337-2754 
Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street,  75201  (214)  748-0345 
San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street,  94104  (415)  392-5671 

AMERICA'S  MOST  DYNAMIC  AND  EXPERIENCED  MEDIA  BROKERS 
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The  great  American  forest 
is  closer  than  you  think. 


Wherever  you  are. 

Because  after  giving  up  land 
to  build  our  cities  and  highways,  after 
meeting  our  constantly  growing  de¬ 
mands  for  wood  and  paper  products, 
we  still  have  three-fourths  as  much 
forestland  as  we  had  when  Columbus 
landed. 

Even  more  si^rising,  this  761 
million  acres  is  still  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  all  aCTOss  the  country— it’s  not 
all  just  “out  West’’  or  “down  South’.’ 
51%  of  New  York  State  is  forest.  65% 
of  Rhode  Island.  And  51%  of  New 
Jersey— the  most  densely  populated 
state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  more  than 
half  of  the  forest  in  the  continental 
United  States  is  located  in  the  east¬ 


ern  part  of  the  country. 

Because  America’s  forest  is 
truly  an  American  forest,  growing  in 
many  different  elevations  and  rain¬ 
falls  and  temperatures  and  soils,  its 
six  distinct  natural  regions  provide 
us  with  a  constant  variety,  too,  from 
the  Douglas  firs  of  the  Northwest  to 
the  hardwoods  of  the  Northeast. 

Much  of  the  forest  has  been 
harvested  and  regrown  three  or  four 
times.  And,  public  or  private,  gov¬ 
ernment  or  individually  owned,  much 
of  it  is  available  for  hunting  and  fish¬ 
ing,  picnicking  and  camping— as  mil¬ 
lions  of  outdoorsmen  from  Maine  to 
California  can  tell  you.  So  if  you 
haven’t  seen  it  lately,  why  wait? 


It’s  right  there  in  your  back¬ 
yard,  keeping  America  green— and 
growing. 


For  the  whole  story  on  America's  forest  today,  get  “Forests  USA’.’ 

For  your  copy  of  this  full-color,  16-page  booklet,  send  25c  to 
AFI,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Name 


Address 

City 


State  Zip 


American  Forest  Institute  sj 


Where  are  the  Ernie  Pyles 
of  today? 


The  20th  annual  Ernie  Pyle  award 
program  is  well  under  way,  but  we’re 
still  looking  for  entries.  The  problem 
is  that  most  people  today  remember  Ernie 
as  a  wartime  correspondent.  He  was  a  lot 
more.  He  wrote  in  peacetime  as  he  did  in 
war— about  people.  With  an  eye  to  their 
feelings,  hopes,  and  aspirations. 


In  his  name  and  in  the  tradition  he  established,  we  are  looking  for  the  Ernie 
Pyles  of  today.  For  everyday  copy  on  everyday  people  with  everyday  dreams.  For 
stories  of  men  and  women  who  fight  the  battles  of  life,  one  day  at  a  time. 


To  this  end,  we  make  an  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award  annually.  An  award 
that  carries  with  it  a  $1000  prize.  But  more  important,  an  award  that  has  for  20  years 
been  given  in  the  true  spirit  of  critical  recognition. 


We  think  that’s  the  way  Ernie  would  have  wanted  it.  And  that’s  good 
enough  for  us. 


Nominations  and  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to  the  Ernie  Pyle  Memorial 
Award,  in  care  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Foundation.  Entry  deadline  for  the  1972  com¬ 
petition  is  January  15  of  1973. 


20th  Annual  Einie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 


Scripps-Howard 

Foundation 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y,  10017 


